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THE UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


(To be occupied October Ist, 1923) 


THE employment of the Weary and Alford 

Company assures the banker of the services 
of an organization which knows his problems, 
knows from long experience how to meet them, 
and whose only business is the design and 
execution of bank and office buildings—the 
most economical, practical and attractive that 


can be produced for the money available. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Outdoor Advertising 


HAT has been looked upon as a real problem in 

the banker’s business life is proper publicity. 

This publicity must be dignified, forceful and at the 
same time enveloped with a spirit of conservatism. 


These qualities are happily found in Outdoor Advertis- 
ing which consists of three standard phases: Electric 
Spectacular Advertising, Painted Bulletin and Wall 
Displays, and Poster Advertising. 


Electric Spectacular Advertising is the highest type of 
advertising known. Through animation, secured by 
means of electric lamps, impression is registered quickly 


and indelibly. 


Painted Display Advertising consists of bulletins and 
walls on which the copy is painted. Every care is 
exercised by the Thos. Cusack Co. to assure perma- 
nency of the display. Only the very highest grade 
paints and oils are used. The standard size bulletin 
is twelve feet high and varies in length from twenty- 
five feet to fifty feet, and consists of steel faced sections 
fitted into a frame of simple but effective design. 


Poster Advertising consists of paper properly printed 
or lithographed and posted on a structure of standard 
size. The standard size of the poster is what is known 
as the twenty-four sheet, the entire panel presenting a 
display approximately twelve by twenty-five feet in size. 


The banker of today is using this modern weapon of 
dignified publicity, as is attested by the fact that two 
hundred and seven banks throughout the country are 
using 


Outdoor Advertising 








CHICAGO 
Harrison, Loomis and Broadway & 5th Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th St. 
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HANDY PURCHASING AGENT ON 
YOUR DESK 


Do You Use The Guide? 


1. To learn just where you can readily 
secure any article for your everyday 
needs, such as an envelope or a type- 

writer, a coin counter or a central file. 








. To put you in immediate touch with 
reliable firms that furnish new business, 
accounting, architectural and other 

services. 





. As a reference for facts on interest and 
postage rates, clearing houses, number 
of banks, etc. 


HE BANKERS EQUIPMENT-SERVICE 

GUIDE is designed for your conven- 
ience. It gives you in compact and 
handy form the necessary information 
about how to reach all the dependable 
bank supply and service houses. 





Use your copy of The Guide more and more 


Keep The Guide on your desk 
Make it your purchasing agent 


THE BANKERS 
EQUIPMENT-SERVICE GUIDE 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY | 
CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The Record of the Past is the 


Promise of the Future 


Some are great merchants and 
the institutions they build go for- 
ward in that faith. Some are great 
organizers, and their fame and that 
of their businesses are the inspira- 
tions of this particular quality. 

The story of Westinghouse is 
the story of perfection of a great 
engineering - commercial tradition. 
No man and no business can 
justly claim credit for all the great 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


electrical achievements. It is well, 
however, to recognize that the 
growth and permanency of Wes- 
tinghouse are based on technical 
superiority because rewards come 
most fully to those who serve best. 

Westinghouse serves the electri- 
cal industry and all the people 
through good and progressive en- 
gineering as well as by commercial 
and manufacturing integrity. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


The same engineering foresight 
which inspired the development 
of alternating current, the induc- 
tion motor, the rotary converter 
and radio broadcasting as well as 
thousands of other contributions 
to the electrical art, assures a 
continuous and ever growing 
future to the Westinghouse enter- 
prises, animated as they are by 
the traditions of the great founder. 


- Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 
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Resources Ample for 


the Exceptional Requirement 


HE three banks which have united to form the Illinois 
Merchants Banks have for many years paid more than ordi- 
nary attention to the development of their services to banks. 


Today, their combined resources and facilities offer special 
advantages which appeal strongly to bankers. Capital and 
surplus amounting to $45,000,000 with total resources well 
over $400,000,000 place them in a position to handle success- 
fully the larger transactions—and a fully equipped organi- 
zation of long and wide experience assures service of 
exceptional quality even under emergency conditions. 


Our officers will be glad to discuss these matters with 
you— either in Chicago or in your own city. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY Zs THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


A consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company Bank Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets Ne La Salle and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 
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Your ‘Thanksgiving Dinner 


OUR pilgrim forefather went out 
behind the woodshed and shot a wild 
turkey for his Thanksgiving Dinner. 

The butcher boy delivers the Ken- 
tucky bird for your Thanksgiving table. 
The cranberries come from Cape Cod; 
olives from Spain and celery from Kala- 
mazoo; peas from France; condiments in 
the fruit cake from the ends of the world; 
black coffee from Brazil and the little 
lump of sugar from Cuba. Nota thing on 
your table do you go and get. It is all 
fetched long distances to your door. 

In fact, you go and get very little that 
you use in daily life. Someone brings 
it to you. The goods of the world 
would be of small value if they could 
not be transported to those who con- 
sume them. So, since time began, man 


has been improving his means of going 
and getting. 

In pioneer days goods were moved 
overland by wagon train; up and down 
the rivers by flatboat. The stage coach 
and the trip by horseback appeal to 
the imagination. But compare them with 
great freight trains and powerful motor 
trucks—with the motor car and the pas- 
senger train! 

Transportation is fundamental to 
every activity. And with every advance 
in transportation there has come a corre- 
sponding advance in civilization. 

The greatest advance came twenty- five 
years ago with the motorcar, which con- 
tributed more to the science of individual 
transportation than was developed in the 
preceding five thousand years. 


cA booklet will be matled you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC + CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Deico and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies « AC Spark Plugs~AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels = - Klaxon Horns. Jacox Steering Gears 


Dayton Wright Special Bodies - 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


« United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
» General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers « 
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°F \NE responsible bank in ' 
- “\>] each city is being given 1 
“y= exclusive distributing 
r rights for ‘““The Book of Baby 
ee Mine’’ which pockets inside 
tography : ‘ 
_ ae its back cover a dainty pass 
Record book containing a compara- 
tive age and savings table. | 
“The Book of Baby Mine’”’ makes a direct appeal to the mother | 


heart and becomes, as years roll by, a cherished memento of 
Baby’s life and savings. Its 96 pages of biography and advice 
to mothers are illustrated in 4 soft colors artistically printed 
and bound in genuine leather. Already more than one-half 
million copies have been distributed. 


To give this book especial significance, in addition to the new 
baby account it opens, we print a page advertisement for the 
representative ‘‘Bank of Baby Mine’”’ in a city, and bind it intoa 
favorable position. This makes ‘“The Book of Baby Mine” the 
most permanent advertising investment a bank can make. 
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You'll be surprised when you learn how reasonably this Baby 
Thrift Book can be purchased. Write us for complete details, 
without obligation. 


This is an ACCOUNT OPENER no bank can wisely 


overlook. Will yours be “The Bank of Baby Mine” | : 
of your city? 1 § 


mplicitby (6. 
420 Ashton Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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GO-GETTERS TO PRODUCE YOUR 
NEW SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


The new business manager who wants 
immediate results in deposits must 
command a force of live wire closers 


1923 





By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


ICE PRESIDENT Donovan of the 
Atlanta National Bank “said a 


directors, its 
customers 


salaried personnel, its 


But all the good will created by the 
and its friends. 


inside facts of the bank’s service, per- 


mouthful” while I was making a new 
business survey of his bank last 
February. 

He put into ten words what I have 
been trying to say to readers of the 
Bankers Montuiy in I don’t know 
how many articles. He said: 

“T’ll tell you how to get new business 
for this bank or any bank: Put on 
your hat and go out and get it.” 

In my experience the new business 
managers with this fundamental concep- 
tion of their jobs have been the ones 
who rang the bell. They have been the 
ones who have progressed into vice 
presidencies, and in several cases, into 
presidencies. 

One disquieting thing about their rise 
and only one is noticeable. The bigger 
they grow the less time they have for 
personal work on the small depositor. 
You can’t ask a man, who can put on 
his hat and go out and get a fifty 
thousand dollar commercial account, to 
put in the same amount of time solicit- 
ing a fifty dollar savings account. It 
isn’t economieal. It’s like killing frogs 
with a battle ship. 

And yet the very same method which 
“gets” the big account is the only sure- 
fire, low-cost, hurry-up method of get- 
ting the small one. 

In previous articles I have said a 
good deal about the man and the or- 
ganization needed for a bank’s new 
business department. I have tried to 
outline the plans and performances that 
make a-bank salable, and that create 
team-work for it among its owners, its 


In subsequent articles I hope to dis- 
cuss the strength of the printed word 
and the effective way of putting the 
bank’s various and varying messages 
across in newspaper advertisements, 
letters, booklets, street car cards, bill 
boards and other approved mediums of 
publicity. 





sonnel and customer relations; all the 


pulling power of the advertising that 
broadeasts these facts and keeps this 
good will lively—all this I say will cost 
more than it should cost for the results 
obtained unless personal selling contact 
is at the heart and core of the bank’s 
promotion plans. 


One of the bank’s most potent new business assets lies in the latent selling ability of its 


personnel. 


morning ‘‘pep’’ meetings in the lobby. 


9 


Here are shown the employes of the Keystone Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago being 
instructed and stimulated in account-getting by a deposit building manager. 


This is one of the 


















































This savings solicitor went right into a printing shop and secured the foreman’s account. 


Last month I outlined methods and 
men for use in contact selling of com- 
mereial and trust department services. 
I admitted at the outset, and reiterated 
several times, that the officers and di- 
rectors of the bank are and always must 
be the main dependence of the new 
business manager for results in those 
two departments when personal contact 
is demanded. 

How can the new business manager 
arrange for personal contact selling in 
the interests of the savings department? 
Briefly, he can do it in just two ways: 

First, through the use of spare time 
effort by tellers and clerks. 

Second, through command of an or- 
ganized savings solicitation force, work- 
ing full time. 

In apparent cost the former method 
is naturally less. In ultimate cost the 
latter method generally proves the more 
economical. And of course in volume 
of business produced over a given space 
of time there is no comparison between 
them. 

Let us look 
method first: 


at the teller and clerk 


This is generally called the employes 
new business contest—though in up-to- 
date practice the contest feature of it is 
being subordinated. What it really 
amounts to is the policy of extra 
rewards to employes who use their own, 
or a part of the bank’s time in solicit- 
ing new business. These rewards may 
take the form of prizes or bonuses or 
both. An added incentive may be 
supplied by dividing the employes up 
into two or more teams and stirring up 
good natured rivalry either for a team 
prize or a banner or a dinner, or merely 
the honor of winning. 

These employe drives are deservedly 
popular among new business managers 
and I have three eases in mind, one in 
California, one in St. Louis and one in 
New York, where they have been pro- 
nounced the cheapest known method of 
getting new business by the men respon- 
sible for them. 

I have personally conducted four of 
them and can stir a certain amount of 
reminiscence into this report on their 
workings, costs, advantages and dis- 
advantages. 
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Taking advantages and disadvantages 


first, suppose we balance these in 
parallel columns. 
Balancing the credits against the 


debits,I still believe the employe drive 
is a good thing, but like all good things, 
it is only at its best when properly 
organized and efficiently managed, 

The right plan and the right man 
will get business that would not come 
to another sort of bank though jt 
offered twice the money compensation, 

Indeed, in my opinion, money con- 
pensation is not what makes employes 
work in a new business drive. The 
stimuli to which they respond are hope 
of recognition and fear of criticism, 
The new business manager who makes 
most skillful use of these stimuli will 
get the greatest results in gross number 
of new customers from emploves’ efforts, 

The sums paid employes for success- 
ful effort are no criterion as to the real 
cost of the drive to the bank, because 
the real is a sum of intangibles, 
These intangibles inelude time spent 
by the new business manager and other 
officers, time spent during — banking 
hours by employes in attending meet- 


cost 


ings, reading bulletins, talking about 
the contest or actually going out to 


work on it, and finally inerease or de 
erease of the return which the bank 
gets from the regular salaries it pays 
its men and women. 

Here is a detailed plan for organiz- 
ing and operating such an employes’ 
drive: 

First, the manager 
should eall a conference, including hin- 
self, the chief executive of the bank and 
its personnel officer, if any, at which 


new business 


the following questions will be con- 
sidered : 
A. When shall the drive be an- 


nounced, when shall it commence, and 
how long shall it last? ; 

B. Who will manage the drive in 
detail and decide on credits and con- 
flicts as to credit? 

C. What sort of business will be 
admitted for credit in the drive? _ 

D. How much is the bank willing 
to pay for each new customer the em- 
ploye secures? 

E. Shall prizes or extra rewards be 
offered for quantity production? And 
if so, what shall they be? 

F. Shall any money be spent for 
selling helps during the drive such as 
souvenirs for use in solicitation, letters 
to friends of employes, newspaper ad- 


vertisements, get-together _ .dinnefs, 
weekly bulletins and the like? 
G. What standard shall be am 


nounced as applying to business from 
the standpoint of desirability and how 
long must an account remain open to 
give evidence as to its bona fides. 
In my experience a drive should be 
begun about two weeks after it is alt 
nounced and should last not longer than 
three months. It should be subject to 
the three-way control of the chief & 
ecutive, the personnel officer and the 
new business manager. It should ex 
(Continued on page 53) 
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A FEW PUNGENT THOUGHTS ON THE 
“MENTAL” CREDIT SITUATION 


The attitude of creditors towards the com- 
mercial failure will determine largely whether 
the great annual mortality will continue 


By j. H. TREGOE’ 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 


HE commercial failure is regarded 

too widely as inevitable. Business 
cannot be conceived as entirely free of 
failures, but it is possible to look upon 
them as largely preventable and by no 
means as something always to be ex- 
pected. The attitude of creditors 
toward the commercial failure will de- 
termine largely its future courses and 
whether or not in our country the total 
of each year’s failures will run into 
enormous sums. 

The failure not only affects the pride 
and ambitions of the enterpriser if he 
was honestly disposed, but the finan- 
cial loss incident thereto increases the 
cost of doing business, and is eventually 
absorbed, that is paid for bv the vublie. 

No one ean fail unto himself. When 
failure comes a train of circumstances 
is begun that affect a cirele of 
other enterprises. 

The crusade against unnecessary 
waste established in 1896 as one of the 
original policies of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has a fine field 
of endeavor in cutting down the annual 
crop of failures, and preventing those 
that are preventable. Creditor concerns 
should take toward the subject an ag- 
gressive attitude. They should not be 
content with the idea that the failure 
must happen, that business must endure 
these losses as a permanent cost. The 
exercise of vigilance and prudence will 
materially reduce the bad debt loss. 

The volume of distribution obtained 
at the expense of sound credits may 
sometimes prove successful when the 
concern is otherwise capably directed. 
In most cases, however, getting volume 
by means of risky eredits is an unsuc- 
cessful method and results in the distri- 
bution of commodities that may be 
brought into unfair competition with 
legitimate merchandisers. 


* * + * 


ORD BRYCE, in his greatest monu- 
“ ment, “Modern Democracies,” makes 
this very interesting statement: “Pop- 
ular government has been usually 
sought in one and valued not as a good 
thing in itself but as a means of getting 
rid of tangible grievances or securing 
tangible benefits, and when these objects 
have been attained, the interest in it 
has generally tended to decline.” 
Inertia is a common human failing. 
Vhén our interests are at stake; when 
conditions are bearing down hard on 


wide 


our enterprise or social conveniences, 
we are apt to stir ourselves and seek for 
reforms. On the other side, however, 
when everything is going well with us, 
when there is no particular strain on 
our means of livelihood or our conven- 
iences, wé are apt to take no heed of 
the condition of others and to feel satis- 
fied to let things remain as they are. 
In still another situation, we are often 
inclined to endure even dangerous condi- 
tions because hard application or hard 
work may be necessary to the making of 
changes. This inertia is capitalized by 
the shrewd politician, the radical leader 
and the commercial depredator. 

Inertia is dangerous. We should be 
constantly seeking for the things that 
will best conserve the interests and the 
welfare of the public and business at 
lurge. I oftentimes wonder why ered- 
itors, when realizing that a debtor has 
treated them unfairly and should he 
punished, will take his punishment with 
a grin and will not turn a hand to 
remove from business cireles an unsafe 
unit. We have heard men howl and 
seen them gnash their teeth over condi- 
tions or experiences that were evidently 
unfair, and yet be unwilling to do 
nothing more than voealize their indig- 
nation. They will not turn a hand nor 
contribute anything whatsoever for the 
punishment of culprits or the reform- 
ing of unsafe conditions. 

If popular Government is a good 
thing, it should be sought for as an end 
in itself. If commerce is necessary to the 
Nation’s welfare, then commercial men 
should sacrifice their convenience and 
their means to the removing by legal 
means of any condition or any unit that 
would tend to the making of unsafe 
commerce. 

In the field of credit, when recogniz- 
ing that honor is its chief ingredient, 
that confidence is its chief support, to 
indulge inertia when these elements need 
defense will lead to a day of reckoning. 


* * * * 


SYCHOLOGY has been defined 
“the science of thosé immaterial 
characteristics and powers which direct 
the activities, physical and mental, of 
the individual. The psychology of the 
person is determined almost entirely by 
his environment.” 
What we do and how we act, 
governed by our psychology. If it 
strong and rounded, we will be firm in 


are 


is 


the face of difficulties, composed in the 
face of trials, and patient in the face of 
painful experiences. We have fre- 
quently seen how foolish it is to lose 
our heads in a situation where there was 
really no danger or reason for alarm. 
Panies are psychological. They reflect 
disordered nerves and a great fear in 
the face of possible losses. 

Some years ago, I passed through a 
valley of deep distress and was over- 
whelmed in it. Instead of standing 
firm, I surrendered and acted on purely 
temperamental impulses. The bad effect 
of it all has been largely suppressed, 
but will never be lost. It would reas- 
sert itself at almost any time, if I were 
tv relax the strong hand of my deter- 
mination. : 

Keeping our psychology right is of 
tremendous moment to every man who 
aspires to do good work and derive a 
real satisfaction from life. One of the 
important things is not to play up our 
virtues too strongly, and neglect our 
defects. Everyone should know his 
defects and keep his control over them 


firm. The virtues can take eare of 
themselves. 
Environment helps determine what 


our psychology will be. If we keep our 
surroundings pleasant and congenial, 
read the books that help our reasoning 
power and give way in no sense to our 
passions, cultivate friends who by their 
wholesomeness and good sense will help 
us keep right these are the environ- 
ments that will tremendously help in 
developing the right psychology. 

No man is responsible for what he 
brings into the world, but every man is 
responsible for what he leaves in the 
world. Building ourselves is far more 
important than building fortunes. 
Moreover, a good individual psychology 
will help to bring about a good com- 
munity psychology. 


* * * * 


ITHIN four decades it was cus- 

tomary for the traveling salesman 
to do no more than show samples of his 
wares. The merchant would go to the 
market twice a year or so for the pur- 
pose of laying out his lines and getting 
ready for the seasonal business. This 
was the rule when our business was not 
more than one-fourth of its present 
volume, and it was possible for manu- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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HAT does this talk about “Direet- 

by-mail” mean? Are broadsides, 
house organs, and folders a composite 
panacea for waste in advertising? Do 
they solve the merchandising problems 
of today painlessly and absolutely? 
Not by a gilded gallon jug-ful! 

First of all, in most lines of sales 
endeavor, direct-by-mail is supple- 
mentary. It has a mission of its own, 
and if carefully carried out it will per- 
form that mission. But the job which 
faces a mailing piece is an entirely dif- 
ferent one from that which a display ad 
has on its hands. 


Let us consider in this article only 
the class of direct-by-mail advertising 
which is designed, not just to build 
goodwill in the more general sense of 
the word, nor to bring in business by 
itself—neither of these two extremes, 
but to do that much to be desired job 
of putting the prospects in the proper 
frame of mind to sign his name on the 
dotted line after the salesman has said, 
“Good Morning, Mr. Perriwinkle. How 
are you betting on the fight?” 

Three paragraphs are two too many 
an introduction. Let’s get down to 
those three essentials. What are they? 
1. <A definite idea of the class of 
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but has the disadvantage of placing one under obligations of meeting Bank 
ing hours. The City Nariona issues Letters of Credit on Brown Bros., 
The National City Bank, the Guaranty Trust Co., and American Express 
Company, all recognized and accepted everywhere 


Commercial Letters of Credit 
Commercial Letters of Credit issued through the City Naniowat and 
forwarded to the foreign shy *, provide him with evidence of the estab- 
lishment of a credit against which ¢ may draw bis draft. This draft may be 
readily sold when accompanied with shipping documents 
This method provides the shipper with immediate payment for his goods, 
and affords grater protection and convenience to the buyer. It the generally 
accepted method of purchasing goods of materials in foreign lands 
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SS 
Conference Rooms 


We have two large conference rooms at the disposal of our customers, 
both of which may be used for the transaction of private or personal business, 
either with outsiders or the Bank's Ofhcers. One of these rooms 1s equipped 
with an clectnically operated lock and ts practically sound proof, being 
desirable for the transaction of very personal matters. 
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REACHING YOUR PROSPECTS WITH 
A COMPELLING MESSAGE 


Picking out an effective mailing list 
and selling the bank through force- 
ful employment of the printed word 


By RICHARD E. BAKER 


persons you want to reach, 2. A 
mailing list which will reach this class 
of persons exactly, no more, no less. 
3. <A mailing piece that will command 
attention instantly and in the five 
minutes allotted to it by a busy prospect 
will fix your name and _ proposition 
firmly in the prospect’s mind surrounded 
by an aura of friendly light. 

These are generalities. Specifically 
I mean this: Don’t send a folder 
showing new children’s styles in cloth- 
ing to a bachelor, nor solicitation for 
next winter’s coal supply to apartment 
dwellers. The first might be another 
example of what Doctor Johnson called 
second marriages, “the triumph of hope 
over experience.’ The second would 
have not even that virtue. Don’t send 
to an old address mail for a man who 
has been dead for five years, has moved 
away, or has gone to jail. And don’t 
send anybody a mailing piece which is 
so ordinary-looking that seven out of 
ten of those who receive it will throw it 
into their waste-baskets without further 
thought. 


Assume that you have an excellent 
proposition, the first essential in all 
sound sales effort. To whom are you 
going to sell it? First of all you are 


t EARN A LITTLE—SPEND A LITTLE LESS A 


In both cases, our Service Department should be advised as carly as pos. 
sible, the hour of arrival of guests at the hotel 

For this Service, there is a0 charge, except in the cases where telegrams 
are necessary to complete the arrangement. These are charged to the party 
making the reservations 


Women's “Department 


To aid business women in ordinary Banking transactions, we have pro 
vided chem with a specially equipped Department in charge of a lady celler 
We desire to aid business women in their problems and to render them as 
leasing a Service as we do men. At the same tume every Service and every 
S poreeent of this friendly Bank 15 available to women. The teller of chis 
department has been selected because of her abslity to advise women ta their 
roblems, and will direct any customer to the proper c 
rvices are desired of are essential. This department 1s desig) 
the housewife, and women will Gnd many courtesies and attentions here that 
men do not expect 





A Short History of the Crry NATIONAL 


AS HARTER was secured from the State for 4. oe 
the Unca City Bank in 1858 Sept ist, 1848 Wi ap 
a group of far sigheed business men of this com 
munity met at Bage’s Tavern and perfected an 
orgamazation by clecting the Bank's first set of 
Ofkcers and Board of Directors 
Sept. arst, 1848, at 37 Genesee St., the doors 
dco the public From the start the bank 
eceived, and filled a real need in the 





com: Its original capital of $125.00 
increased the following year to $zcc 
As ume passed, the bi 


An excellent example of an effective direct to prospect booklet, prepared by the advertising 


manager of the City National Bank, Utica, New York. 
service and emphasizes the points by clever drawings. 


ways to advertise your bank. 
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It outlines readably all phases of the bank’s 
When properly used this is one of the best 






going to sell it to those who already 
want it and who will buy as soon ie 
they learn that you have it, if vour ad. 
vertising has overcome their natural 
disinclination to part with money. 

Second, you are going to sell it to 
those who not want it on first 
thought, but in whom you are able to 
create a demand. 


do 


But before you decide to sell to either, 
you must determine just what kind of 
persons they are under exactly what 
classification they fall. 

Having decided that, your next step, 
in preparing to promote sales by direct- 
mail advertising is to build a mailing 
list. If your proposition is a local one, 
confined to one or a few cities, your 
first thought is the telephone directory. 
But what a target for a shot-gun, unles 
you are selling telephone memo pads, 
or telephone stands. Even in the latter 
ease you could hardly expect to sell 
them to business offices, many of which 
are listed in the telephone directory 
under the names of individuals. 


If your proposition is a national one, 
you may think as naturally of the two 
great credit books, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 
Again, you must count on a great deal 
of waste. These two great directories 
list many excellent business houses 
without ratings. Great intelligence in 
selection of names is necessary to the 
compilation of a list from either. 

There is a simple principle behind the 
making of all class mailing lists upon 
which the choice of sources must be 
based. What act peculiar to the class of 
prospect you want to reach will neces- 
sitate his recording his name in a place 
easily available to you? Are you séll- 
ing automobile accessories or automobile 
insurance? Get the register of licenses 
in states you wish to cover from the 
secretary of state in each state. He 
will furnish it at a moderate fee. Then 
write to your prospect referring not 
to his automobile, but to his Studebaker, 
his Dodge, his Ford, or his Chevrolet. 

Is it furniture on the installment 
plan? The marriage license bureaus 
Office equipment, stationery, any of the 
things new businesses must have? The 
state record of new incorporations wil 
furnish an excellent nucleus. 

I know of one effective mailing list 
made up from want ads. I know a 


(Continued on page 80) 
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HOW WE INCREASED OUR DEPOSITS 
TWO MILLIONS IN A YEAR 


In addition to managing prudently this 
bank made a royal bid for good will 
among present and prospective customers 


By JULIAN R. DAVIS 


Cashier, Long Beach National Bank, Long Beach, California 


T is an astonishing fact, but true, that 
the deposits of our bank have in- 
ereased almost two million dollars in 
the past year. On June 30, 1922 the 
deposits were $4,208,606, and on June 
30, 1923, a year later, they registered 
a total of $6,098,637, an increase of 
$1,890,031 or nearly two million dollars. 
There are four essential. conditions 
for a going bank to show a growth of 50 
per cent in one year. First, the bank 
must be located in a community or city 
which is prospering and growing. 
Second, the bank must be properly and 
safely managed, protecting above all 
else the availability of depositor’s funds 
and commanding the respect and con- 
fidence of the general public. Third, 
the bank must be able to maintain the 
good will and patronage of already 
established customers. Fourth, the bank 
must go after and get new business, eulti- 
vate and secure the good will of every new 
account obtained. If any one of these 
conditions is more important for growth 
than the other, it is the third one— 
to be able to hold the good will and 
maintain the patronage of already 
established customers. For the estab- 
lished customers of any bank are not 
only the foundation of the deposits but 
are also the bank’s greatest source of 
new business—if they are properly 

treated. 

We have had the opportunity for 
growth in Long Beach—the city has 
prospered and grown. A review of the 
growth in population and wealth shows 
that even the prophesies of the most 
optimistic real estate men have been 
surpassed. Our population has in- 
ereased from 55,000 in 1920, by official 
census, to 100,000, by school census in 
1923, over 25,000 of this gain having 
taken place during the past year. Our 
bank clearings have almost doubled in 
one year alone and the deposits of all 
banks increased from $34,864,535.18 to 
$51,883,178.84 from June 30th, 1922 to 
June 30th, 1923. One of the greatest 
oil fields in the world has been devel- 
oped at the very edge of our city in 
two years’ time. Sinal Hill which was 
onee the ideal site for a most beautiful 
residence district overlooking the entire 
beach and harbor, is now producing 
250,000 barrels of oil a day. This 
“black gold” has brought deposits to 
Long Beach banks. Building permits 
have averaged well over a million dol- 





lars a month during last year and real 
estate values have doubled and trebled, 
while it has not been uncommon for the 
same piece of property to sell three 
times, each time at a profit, before a 
transfer of the first title could be per- 
fected. ‘ Hundreds of outlying sub- 
divisions have been laid out, sold out and 
built up. Own-your-own apartments, 
which a few years ago were an idea, 
are now a reality in Long Beach in 
handsome sky-serapers. With the most 
beautiful beach on the Pacific, a harbor 
adjoining that today is handling more 
lumber than any other port in the world 





JULIAN R. DAVIS 


to say nothing of the other immense 
tonnage handled, an all year climate 
that attracts tourists and home-seekers 


by thousands from cold climates in 
winter and from the hot sections in 


summer, an oil field with 3000 feet of 
saturated oil land which according to 
experts will continue to produce in 
large quantities for generations to come, 
a bountiful fresh water supply and 
every natural resource to support a big 
city, and with 100,000 happy and con- 
tented citizens, Long Beach has grown 
and has offered to our bank and other 
banks a wonderful opportunity for per- 
manent substantial growth. 


Proper management of a bank is 
necessary for healthy growth and in 
Long Beach this has not been an easy 
problem during this period of expan- 
sion. Our ownership has remained en- 
tirely local and we have conducted a 
commercial bank conforming strictly to 


the National Banking Act. During the 
year, two new banks have been organ- 
ized in Long Beach and two Los Angeles 
banks have taken over established Long 
Beach bayks operating them with their 
other numerous branches and a San 
Francisco bank has recently purehased 
the two youngest banks of the city. 
The branch banks have in some instances 
cut interest rates and, as the other state 
banks have followed a liberal policy 
in making real estate loans, which has 
been a big drawing card for new bus- 
iness with so much activity in real estate 
and so much building. While the state 
banks have paid three per cent on in- 
active checking accounts, we have -con- 
sistently refused to pay any interest on 
any checking account -unless of a very 
substantial balance, and now have only 
60 interest bearing checking accounts out 
of a total of 6000 commercial accounts 
on our books at the present time. Dis- 
criminatory legislation in favor of state 
banks in regard to taxation on saving 
deposits has been the direct cause of 
loss of millions of dollars of savings 
deposits to National banks. In Los 
Angeles county and in some other 
counties of the state, the assessors have 
interpreted the law that savings de- 
posits in state banks have been exempt 
from taxation while term accounts -in 
National banks have been taxed. 
Through action of our own bank, suit 
testing the legality of this diserimina- 
tion is now pending and it is hoped for 
the cause of National Banking in Cali- 
fornia that a fair can be 
obtained. 


decision 


Our bank is known as “a consery- 
ative National Bank” and we are glad 
to have that reputation. Confidence of 
our customers and of the general public 
is enjoyed. Commercial credit has been 
granted to all worthy borrowers and 
many of the city’s largest manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments are 
among our satisfied clients. A large 
reserve both in cash and government 
securities and commercial paper has been 
maintained at all times. 


To the third essential to growth of a 
bank—to be able to maintain the good will 
and patronage of already established 
customers—we have given our greatest 
effort. Most banks advertise they are 


a “bank of service” or the “bank where 
(Continued on page 66) 
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STIMULATING COUNTY TO DOUBLE 
IT'S AVERAGE POTATO YIELD 


The Butler County National Bank, Butler, Pa. 


is putting 


its shoulder behind the work of 


agricultural promotion at every opportunity 


By ELIAS RITTS 


Vice President, Butler County National Bank, Butler, Pennsylvania 


BOYS potato club contest that 
stimulated 211 youngsters to 
produce a potato erop that doubled 


the average yield for the community is 
only one of the activities of the Butler 
County National Bank, Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, but it is representative of what 
has been accomplished by an aggressive 
policy of co-operation with the farmers. 
About 15 vears ago one of the first 
endeavors of a bank to assist in the 
promotion of agriculture was begun in 
Washington County, Pennsylvania when 
a Chicago bank paid 

the expenses ot a 

county agent who 

was placed there. 
His work became so 
popular that ten 








potatoes. 


that the more the farmer prospers the 
greater is the opportunity for the 
farmer and the banker as well. Pros- 
perous farmers mean better homes, 
better living conditions and_ better 
educated boys and girls. These things 
taken together mean more money in 
the bank and a more pleasant place 
for the banker to live in. 

Before the Farm Bureau developed 
the bank officers were often perplexed 
as to just what forms of activity they 
should promote. The officers studied 
the subject in all its phases, consulted 
with the County Agent frequently, and 
among them came to the conelusion that 
the two most important projects for 
the farmers of Butler County were 
better dairy cattle and growing more 


This bull belongs toa bank. Winterther King Ormsby Daidee, a registered Holstein-Friesian, 
posed for this picture with J. V. Ritts, president of the Butler County National Bank, Butler, Pa. 
The bull was purchased by the bank for the betterment of cattle in the county. 


years ago the farmers of Butler county 
assisted by some of the business men of 
Butler decided to secure a_ county 
agent. This man succeeded by 
R. C. Wiggins who had been in charge 
of the local Farm Bureau for several 
years. In 1922 Mr. Wiggins joined the 
forces of the Butler County National 
Bank in the eapacity of agricultural 
adviser. By hiring Mr. Wiggins the 
bank gave the farmers the benefit of an 
extra service man, because the Farm 
Bureau at once secured another county 
agent. 

From the very beginning of the Farm 
Bureau work in this county the Butler 
County National Bank has assisted 
financially at every opportunity. It 
has seen the vision and realized fully 


was 
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Along the line of bringing better 
dairy eattle into the county the bank, 
working in connection with the farm 
bureau, financed the purchase of two 
carloads of Holsteins in 1920. To 
arouse interest in the project the bank 
ealled 25 of the leading dairymen of 
the county together at a dinner held at 
Butler. It was decided to purchase 
pure-breds only and a committee was 
selected to make the choice of cattle. 
The committee and County Agent, R. C. 
Wiggins, then went to the dairy com- 
munities of Michigan and Ohio and 
purchased the cattle. Cows were bought 
at prices ranging from $275 to $700 
each. All the expenses of this trip 
were paid by the bank and the cows 
were sold to the farmers of the county 


at the same price for which they wer 
bought plus a nominal freight charge 

As time passed the county became 
well stocked with a large number of 
pure-bred cattle, especially pure-brej 
Holsteins, and the bank came to the 
conclusion that a high grade bull to be 
available for service among _ thes 
numerous herds was needed. With this 
thought in mind County Agent Wiggin; 
was instructed to make an_ investiga. 
tion as to where a good blooded bull 
could be secured. A registered Holstein- 
Friesian was finally located by the 
dairy department of the State College 
and was purchased by the bank. The 
bull was placed at the service of pure 
breds in herds which had been tested 
for tuberculosis and other contagious 
diseases. A fee of $5.00 was 
charged with an additional charge at 
the time of registration of $10.00 for 
male calves and $20.00 for female 
calves. The fact that this splendid bull 
had been offered to the farmers for the 
betterment of their cattle proved to be 
a powerful source of good-will for the 
bank among the farmers. 

During the last few vears it has come 
to be realized that Butler County is 
especially well adapted for the growing 
of fine potatoes. Every vear hundreds 
of carloads of potatoes are shipped to 
places where the appearance of locally 
grown potatoes is not as attractive. 
This fact gave the managers of the 
Farm Bureau an idea. They said, “Let 
us grow a higher grade potato in Butler 
County—but to do that we must have 
potatoes that are free of disease.” 

The Butler County National Bank 
was enlisted in the work with the result 
that the bank responded to the farmer 
with: “Tell us what you want us t 
do and if it is at all within reason we 
will back you to the limit.” 

Under the leadership of County 
Agent Wiggins 15 carloads of diseast 
free seed potatoes were bought for 
distribution among the farmers of tle 
county. The purchase of these potatoé 
was financed by the bank. In addition 
to putting up the money for the put 
chase of the potatoes, the bank also did 
extensive advertising at its own & 
pense, calling attention to the desir 
ability of planting disease free seed 
The potatoes were sold to the farmer 
for the net cost, plus a minimum freight 
charge. Many orders for seed wet 
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taken by the bank and these were 
handled without any charge by the 
bank. 

So successful were the results in 1921 
that the demand for disease free seed 
otatoes for the 1923 spring planting 
was 11,625 bushels—17 car loads. These 
were all bought by the Farm Bureau 
and were distributed in the county. 
The bank in financing the purchase of 
the potatoes pursued the same policy 
as in the purchase of dairy cattle pre- 
viously. It supplied the necessary 
funds and gave the farmers the seed 
at net cost. The car-lot shipments come 
with a sight draft attached and the bank 
pays the draft. Then the money for 
the seed is collected by Farm Bureau 
representatives and the bank is reim- 
bursed for the face of the draft only. 
Last year there were over 500 different 
plantings of this disease free seed in 
Butler county. The average net in- 
erease per acre on all these plantings 
was approximately $100. For instance, 
some of the farmers in the county 
secured results as follows: 

One farmer sold 2,000 bushels at an 
average price of $1.25 per bushel; 
four others each sold an average of 
over 2,200 bushels at $1.15 a bushel, 
and still another farmer marketed 2,400 
bushels from nine acres. With approx- 
imately 700 acres planted last spring 
the farmers planting disease free seed 
potatoes made a considerable sum by 
their foresight. 

If boys can be interested in agri- 
culture there will be less inducement for 
them to leave the farm. With this 
thought County Agent Wiggins worked 
out a plan that was approved by the 
management of the Farm Bureau, for 
the organization of boys potato clubs. 
Last spring 17 clubs were organized in 
the county with 211 boys enrolled. 
Each boy planted four bushels of disease 
free potatoes. Surprising results were 





Pay to the order of BUTLER COUNTY FARM BUREAU _ 
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Above. Potato 
club boys with 
their product 
on exhibit. 


Center. Butler County 
potato club shows large 
registration on visit to State 
College. 


Right. When the _ boys 
broke ground for the $150,- 
000 State Hospital, dedi- 
cated to potato industry of 
the State. 


a number of farmers of 


the county. 
Twenty-six automobiles were’used in the 


tour of 300 miles. The bank paid $5 
for the transportation of each boy—a 
total of $795. In commenting on the 
part the bank took in the tour, J. V. 
Ritts, president, said: “We did it 
simply as an investment in the boys of 
Butler county. It is in line with the 
policy of this bank in promoting agri- 
culture in this county.” 


Starting 32 vears ago The Butler 
County National Bank has grown into 


Builer, Pa., 


PLL IN YOUR GANK'S MAME 


$6.50 


ee 


FOR FOUR BUSHELS OF DISEASE FREE SEED POTATOES FOR A MEMBER OF THE BUTLER COUNTY BOYS POTATO CLUB. WITH THE UNDERSTANDING 
THAT THE BOY WHO RECEIVES THIS SEED SHALL DELIVER TO MY DOOR SIX BUSHELS OF WELL GRADED POTATOES AT DIGGING TIME 


Business men of the community were enlis 





ted to finance the purchase of disease-free potato 


by members of the boys potato club. Each boy received a check similar to the above for the 
Promise to deliver six bushels of potatoes at digging time. 


secured by a large majority of the boys. 
Not only did the bank again come to 
the front and finance the purchase of 
the seed, but to give encouragement to 
the boys it offered each a free trip to the 
State College. The offer was accepted 
by 159 boys who were transported by 


an institution that has more than $8,- 
000,000 of assets. In its liberal policy 
of furthering all community projects it 
has spent several thousand dollars and 
the bank has not lacked that vision 
that is necessary in all business enter- 
prises—taking an interest in the affairs 












of the people at large. With the addi- 
tion of County Agent Wiggins to its. 
force it is paving the way for a still 
greater activity in agricultural affairs. 
At the annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing House Association, James 
S. Alexander, chairman of the National 
Bank of New York, was 
elected president, succeeding Walter E. 
Frew, president of the Corn Exchange 
Bank. William Woodward, president 
of the Hanover National Bank, was 
elected chairman of the Clearing House 
Committee, succeeding Stephen Baker, 
president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. Dunham B. Sherer, vice 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank 
was elected secretary of the association, 
succeeding Lewis L. Clarke, president 
of the American Exchange National 
sank. William J. Gilpin was re-elected 
manager, and Clarence E. Bacon, as- 
sistant manager of the association. 


Commerce, 


E. C. Luther, long a director and a 
vice president of the Safe Deposit Bank 
of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president of the institution to sueceed 
the late W. D. Pollard. 


The Poinsett County Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized at Marked Tree, 
Arkansas recently. W. R. Payne of 
Lepanto was elected chairman, Thomas 
Flournoy of Harrisburg, vice chairman 
and J. D. DuBard of Marked 
secretary-treasurer. 


rree, 























HE Ferndale National Bank was 

all set for a sales drive on a new 
nest of safe deposit boxes for their 
vault when a robbery occurred in the 
village. Nelt Udall’s jewelry shop had 
been entered and property taken. It 
looked as though it were going to be 
a timely talking-point for the Ferndale 
National. 

On the day after the robbery 
Oliver Bero, the village truekman, after 
an afternoon of tart and careless speech 
and much erazy prying, had with one 
farewell grunt warped a nest of 60 safe 
deposit boxes from the freight house 
into the bank vault. The boxes at $3 
a throw were the popular size for the 


very 


A PAW IN THE VAULT 


By FRED COPELAND 


morning with the new boxes installed: 


DID YOU READ THE FERNDALE 
HAWK EYE LAST NIGHT? 


ANOTHER ROBBERY 


NO TRACK, TRACE OR REMEM- 
BRANCE OF 8 GOLD WATCHES 
STOLEN FROM UDALL’S 
JEWELRY SHOP 


ALMOST BAFFLES HUMAN 


But after the new boxes were jp. 
stalled and Director Clutehbill had left 
the bank, an event occurred which made 
it apparent to cashier John Atwood 
that the poster would never go up in 
the bank window in the morning. 

Fleda Angie Stark, a woman about 
town with a high colonial coiffure and 
pale blue eyes, had been roosting at the 
end of the day in the bank’s coupon 
booth where she had been making 
medicine with her safe deposit. box. 
She was there when the bank door 
closed at 3. At 3:10 the door of the 
coupon booth flew open. On its heels 
Fleda opened her mouth and let outa 
rageful wail. 










whiskers at the Firemens’ 
he had declared. 

In the meantime he had lettered the 
following poster, tense as wire, to hang 
in the bank window when the Ferndale 
National opened for business in the 


mask ball,” 

UNLESS YOU RENT ONE OF THE 

NEW BOXES JUST ADDED TO 

THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPART- 
MENT OF THE 


FERNDALE NATIONAL BANK 
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**He leaped to his feet at the sound of the inkwell striking the floor.’”’ 


cae TERRI 
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Ferndale natives. And Director Clutech- BELIEF! “Tell John Atwood I want to 
bill had set himself the task of engineer- ee him!” 
ing their sale. a : — 
‘Ses wet te wan Bile YOU MAY BE NEXT!!! There was that quick note of alarm in 
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the command which is too common with 
women who are in a wayward mood. 

Out in the main banking room Willie 
Dexter, the nearest of three clerks, 
started to throw up his hands, but held 
them poised over a pile of checks. His 
head revolved and a pair of arched 
citron-colored eyebrows appeared where 
the backs of his ears had been. In- 
stantly he gave tongue. 

“Mr, Atwood! a lady in the coupon 
booth wants you!” 

In the front office of the bank the 
castors of a desk chair squaked 
sharply. John Atwood, cashier of the 
Ferndale National, patiently got to his 
feet. He remembered having seen Mrs. 
Fleda Angie Stark enter the vault and 
later the coupon booth with her safe 
deposit box. Following his thin Well- 
ington nose, he made his way in her 
direction. 

“Please come in and close the door!” 
said Fleda nervously when he _ stood 
before her. 

John’s eye fastened on the woman a 
moment, and then he entered. 

Instantly Fleda took a ring from the 
open safe deposit box before her and 
handed it to him. 

The bezel of the ring was empty. A 
ghostly hole glared inquiringly up at 
John. 

“The diamond has been lost out of 
the mounting,” commented John brightly. 

“It was a sapphire,” corrected Fleda 
coolly. “I knew it was loose in the 
mounting and never took it from the 
bank. I was looking at it yesterday 
afternoon when I was in and the stone 
was in the ring when I put the box 
away. When I took the ring out this 
afternoon the stone was gone.” Fleda 
Angie Stark looked steadily at John. 
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“You are sure it is not in your box, 
Mrs. Stark?” 

Without a 
unfolded every paper in her box. 
rattled the box. It was empty. 

“IT have examined every inch of this 
room,” she said. 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Stark, but. .” 

“Sorry! Mr. Atwood, this stone must 
be found! It is very valuable!’. 
A chill of fear glided through John’s 


word Fleda removed and 
She 


whole frame. “I hope you do _ not 
think... .” 
“T don’t know who has it!” stated 


Fleda. 

“T hope, Mrs. Stark, you will be kind 
enough to step into the directors’ room 
till I can make an investigation,” said 
John with a bow. 

After Mrs. Stark was safely anchored 
for the time being, John went into the 
front office and sat at his desk for three 
seconds. Getting up quickly with a 
violent clatter of his chair he paced 
across the room and back with one fist 
hung out back of him like the hailing 
sign of an honest collection taker. If 
he let Fleda out of the bank for a 
second he knew she would yell her loss 
from one end of the town to the other, 
and there wouldn’t be a rented box in 
the vault of the Ferndale National in 
two days. Everybody would be scared. 

Suddenly John led out with a right 
hand, snatched a telephone from his 
desk, rang in an alarm, and a moment 
later he was speaking to Director 
Clutehbill. 

“Can you come here at once?” he 
sent over the wire. 

John could feel the wire shrink in 

the vacuum which followed. 
Then the receiver at John’s 


ear cracked with life. Di- 
| rector Clutchbill’s voice spoke 
passionately through his 


“Yes... Yes, Dll be right 


| whiskers. 
| over, John,” he rasped. 


John could almost see the 


‘lL. 


— 


**John stood with his mouth open’’. 
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————— 


Director’s long black coat tail kick a 
little when he heard the receiver at the 
other end go up on the hook with a 
click. Mr. Clutehbill had been afraid 
to ask if anything was wrong at the 
bank over the Patrons’ Woodpecker 
Line, as it was naively called. 

The bank had closed for the day when 
the Director arrived. Upon being ad- 
mitted, he gave John a worried look 
and at once went to his usual seat beside 
the table in the front office where he 
could look out into the main banking 
room. In the act of sitting down he 
got up again, like one of the middle 
numbers of the “daily dozen.” 

The cause of Mr. Clutehbill’s salute 
a I’ espanol was the sight of the bank’s 
three clerks. Rosa Belisle and Isabella 
Amidon were on their hands and knees 
prowling around the door of the coupon 
booth. Willie Dexter, the only male 
attache save John, was on his stomach 
in the-vault entrance poking under the 
cash chest with a yellow yard stick. 

“Something’s been lost!” ventured 
Director Clutechbill in a worried voice, 
making his way over to Willie Dexter 
whom he serutinized like some strange 
hand-embroidered exhibit. 


John was right back of him, and he 
had been clearing his veice. 

“Mrs. Fleda Angie Stark has lost a 
jewel out of her safe deposit box. 
She’s a good deal excited, and I’ve got 
her in the directors’ room right now. 
But she ain’t going to be able to stand 
it long in there, if I’m any judge.” 

“Julius Caesar!” let out Director 
Clutchbill, trying to mount his spee- 
tacles with a trembling hand. “What’ll 


(Continued on page 44) 
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KEEPING YOUR BANK IN TOUCH 
WITH FARMER CUSTOMERS 


How a trained young “field man” trans- 
acts the bank’s business daily in farm 


fields 


homes, 


and 


testing stations 


By LUCIAN HARRIS 


President, Rising Sun State Bank, Rising Sun, Indiana 


E have long since learned, at this 

bank, that nothing is more econ- 
ducive to pleasant and profitable business 
relations than an “Honest to God,” un- 
abused, simple friendship. The terri- 
tory served by the Rising Sun State 
Bank is wholly agricultural. The town 
is supported by farmers’ patronage. 
Our board of directors are mostly farm- 
ers and most of us were raised on farms 
and know farms. Hence we know pretty 
well how to sympathize with the farmer 
in all his problems and we keep in in- 
timate touch with him. The result is 
that a mutual understanding and con- 
fidence is enjoyed. 

For some vears we have felt the need 
of what might be called a “field man” 
to look after all the interests of the 
bank outside of the immediate com- 
munity. We felt that someone con- 
nected with the bank should be familiar 



















Above. Adolph cashes checks 
for farmers at the cream testing 
station and makes friends for 


the bank. 


Right. Adolph receiving a 
farmer’s deposit at the farm- 
house. 


with practically every farm in the 
county because so much of our work 
calls for an intimate knowledge of the 
various farms. For instance, our trust 
department does a general trust bus- 
iness, acting as administrator, guardian, 
trustee, ete. This requires attention to 
property belonging to such trusts. 
Another factor that demands _ close 
knowledge of the farms is the matter 
of making farm loans. It has also been 
the custom for one of our officers to 
record the farm sales of the community 
and this is still another of the impel- 
ling motives that led us to secure a fully 
qualified “field man” to take eare of 
the many and diversified “outside” 
features of the bank’s business. 

The man we employed for this pur- 
pose is especially well qualified to 
handle the farm work. Adolph Siek- 
man was born and raised on a farm, 


was educated in the 
local high school and 
Cineinnati University 


and the agricultural de- 
partment of Purdue 
University. This 
has exceptionally 
well fitted him to 


the duties to 
whieh he was as- 
signed. Adolph, 


however, has prac- 


i 


ease saint €oeee 
meer iit tititre 


a 





Adolph Siekman, agricultural college grad- 
uate and field man for the Rising Sun State 
Bank takes deposits and makes small loans 
literally in the field. 


tically created his own job. When we 
employed him he was informed of our 
needs and told to work out the problem. 
He has done this with remarkable skill. 

As he has good judgment of fam 
values he brings in reports of his ob- 
servations along these lines and this, 
together with other information, is of 
exceptional value to the president ot 
the bank who makes the loans. Adolph 
also looks after all the outside trust 
matters and has so established hin- 
self in the confidence of the people 
that they now almost prefer him to the 
president of the bank when it come 
to farm sales. 


For two years Adolph has been a 
assistant to the County Agent and a 
such was appointed County Farm Club 
Leader. This is where he gets in his 
best licks and he is looked upon by 
practically every farm boy and girl in the 
county as a leader, not only in ther 
farm elub work but in their social life 
as well. No one could better be er 
trusted with such a responsibility than 
Adolph. He has a high integrity ant 
sincerity of purpose, and has no had 
habits or deception. In short, he is 4 


(Continued on page 83) 
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BANKERS IN CONVENTION DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL IMPORT 


Big, successful meeting arouses spectacular 
interest and bows self into history with 
im pressive record of attendance and program 


EARLY five thousand bankers who 

attended the Forty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers 
Association held at Atlantic City from 
September 24 to 27th agreed, as the 
convention passed into history, that the 
meeting was one of the most successful 
of that organization. The gathering of 
bankers from all parts of the country 
displayed unusual interest in the pro- 
gram which was of remarkable quality. 
A review of the meeting brings out three 
outstanding features. 


One was that it was preeminently a 
convention of thoughtful discussion of 
the problems of greatest moment to the 
United States today. These included 
both subjects of domestic concern and 
of America’s international relation- 
ships. With entertainment features at 
the convention relatively slight, it was 
a matter of general comment that the 
business sessions were exceptionally well 
attended. This applied not only to the 
general sessions, but also to the group 
meetings, as of the Trust, Savings, State 
and National Bank Divisions and the 
various Sections, which were all fair- 
sized conventions in themselves, with 
standing room at a premium. 


Another salient feature was the tone 
of public service pervading the meet- 
ings, culminating in a re-dedication of 
the Association in devotion to the nation 
at the final session of the general con- 
vention following a stirring address by 
James M. Beck, solicitor general of the 
United States. He described the 
dangers that threatened to destroy the 
Republic at its outset, and told of the 
spirit of destructive discontent that is 
today menancing the nation’s established 
institutions, appealing to the men of 
today to recall George Washington’s 
words at Philadelphia when he sum- 
moned “the wise and just” to defend 
law and order. The delegates rose in 
tumultuous applause and President 
Puelicher seized the occasion to re- 
pledge them to the protection of the 
Constitution. It was a significant in- 
cident in that it’ reflected that attitude of 
the convention—that of publie service 
through maintaining the integrity of the 
present economie system and the present 


Political institutions of the United 
States, 


A third outstanding feature of the 
Convention was the provision of plans 
and funds to carry the Association’s 








By “OBSERVER” 


ideals of public service into practical 
effect. This is seen in the adoption of 
measures for expanding the educational 
work of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, for carrying forward on a larger 
seale the public educational activities 
of the Association with the aim of pro- 
tecting established institutions by doing 
away with lack of understanding re- 
garding them, and for further develop- 
ing banker-farmer co-operation and 
understanding. 

A brief chronological resume of the 
chief events of the Convention shows 
the high order of the speakers and dis- 
cussions that characterized it. On the 
first day, Monday, September 24th, 
George E. Roberts, vice president, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, addressed 
the Clearing House Section on “The 
Government. in Business.” He said in 
part: 

“It is for the business men who have been 
alarmed by. the tendency of legislation to hamper 
individual initiative, to make their influence felt. 
However, they will not be able to exert much 
influence unless their efforts are directed by 
the broad principle that the public welfare 
should be the first consideration all of the time. 
There is wanted a broad appreciation of the 
fact that the activities of business are all ‘affected 
of a public interest.’ They are not merely 
private activities. The fundamental purpose of 
all business is that of serving the wants and 
needs of the population. The argument against 
excessive governmental interference is that, 
instead of serving the public interest, it hampers 
this necessary service and makes it more costly; 
but this plea cannot be urged effectively by 
business men unless they show an _ apprecia- 
tion of the obligations which it lays upon them.” 

The meeting was also addressed by 
Melvin A. Traylor, president First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, on “The 
Clearing House in its Relation to our 
Financial and Economie Structure.” 
He stressed the Clearing House Idea 
in respect to the added protection it 
affords the publie’s interests entrusted 
to banking, saying: 


“The two most effective weapons available 


for the maintenance of American banking in- 
stitutions are the Clearing Houses and the 
Federal Reserve System. There are two out- 
standing ends absolutely essential to maintain. 
First, the solvency of our institutions and the 
security of our deposits. This can unquestionably 
best be obtained through a general application 
of the principle of Clearing House supervision 
and regulations. Second, the ability of our 
institutions to serve the needs of our customers, 
our community, and the nation, and this in 
turn is only possible through preservation of the 
integrity of the Federal Reserve System.” 


Seymour L. Cromwell, president New 
York Stock Exchange, also spoke to the 
Clearing House Section, telling of what 
he declared to be unjust attacks for 
ulterior motives being made upon the 
Exchange which he ealled “the people’s 
market,” and of the plans the institution 


has determined upon for fighting off 
these attacks. 


The same day the Trust Company 
Division met. The outstanding address 
of this occasion was that of Francis H. 
Sisson, vice president, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, just -returned 
from Europe. He said in part: 


“The unemployed in England, the rioting 
mobs in Germany, the marching cavalry in 
France—I think that pretty nearly expresses the 
situation as the casual traveler must see it. We 
see this sharp conflict of interest and ambitions, 
these racial hatreds and animosities instead of 
decreasing, increasing. Unless some solution of 
the problem is reached in the reasonably near 
future, I am willing to predict that we will see 
revolution and political and economic chaos in 
Europe before a great many months go by. It 
is your problem, and yet how to approach it is 
puzzling. I personally long thought that some 
international agreement or court was of Vital 
necessity, but when you see the way in which 
such matters are scoffed at and ignored, when 
any particular powerful nation’s personal and 
immediate interests become involved, it makes 
you a bit skeptical of even that safeguard for 
the peace of the world.” 


The second day of the convention 
Tuesday, was dominated by the first 
general session of the Association. 
Charles E. Mitchell, president, National 
City Bank, New York, delivered a force- 
ful opening address. ; 


He was followed by President J. H. 
Puelicher of the Association, who made 
a vigorous justification of the capital- 
istie system, saying in part: 


“Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, Syndic- 
alism, I. .W. W.—ism are seeking to make con- 
verts in their attacks upon the very foundations 
of our government. Athough every human 
being hopes for ultimate success, warfare against 
the successful is volubly raging. The dreamer, 
usually honest but usually impractical, the dem- 
agogue, never honest but often too practical, 
the professional reformer for personal profit, 
are all preaching the gospel of unrest, of class 
hatred, of disrespect for law and order, of dis- 
content with honest endeavor. Capitalism is to 
be destroyed. Individual initiative is to be 
throttled. Its rewards confiscated. The lazy 
and the indolent hope to secure to themselves 
the earnings of the thrifty and the diligent. 

“The capitalistic system has brought to all 
the people more comfort and greater leisure than 
has any other thus far tried system. Its higher 
evolution demands that, with the further develop- 
ment of machinery, there must be given greater 
consideration to the development of the man. 

“There should be no child labor. The moral 
force of the entire capitalistic system should 
protect child life and child opportunity. It 
begins with protecting womanhood and mother- 
hood. 

“There should be no unduly long hours of 
labor, undermining the health of workers pre- 
venting them from having proper leisure for 
family life, for self-improvement, for recreation 
and for the requirements of citizenship. 

“There should be no treacherous business cycle 
with its inflation or deflation, excessive wages 
or unemployment. Industry should seek levels 
which would result in constant production, 
avoiding excesses which lead to suspension of 
operation, resulting in homedestroying un- 
employment. 

“Any system of society can last only if. its 
adherents promptly abolish evils as they develop 
If this is not done from within, be assured it 


(Continued on page 62) 














Herethey come! At the right from 
left to right are Wessells Van Blar- 
Second National 
Bank, Paterson, New Jersey; George 
W. Norris, governor Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia; Melvin A. 
Traylor, president, First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, and Harry 
J. Maas, president, First National 


con, cashier, 


Bank of Philadelphia. 


Below, left to right: 


ner, president, 
Bank, Elmira, 
Schenck, 


N. 


S. G. H. Tur- 
Second National 


vice-president, 


Chas. L. 


Peoples 


Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and Pelton Cannon, vice-president, 


Merchants National Bank, Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y. 


Well-known figures in the banking world assembled at the great Atlantic City Pow-Wow, September 24-27. 


boardwalk were: 
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Among those seen along the famo! 
In the oval, right center, John H. Puelicher, who stepped out of the office of president after an energetic year; 
Congressman L. T. McFadden, president, First National Bank, Canton, Pennsylvania; and Rollin P. Grant, vice-chairman, Irving National 

Columbia Trust Company, New York City; and in the lower right, Spencer S. Marsh, National Newark and Essex Banking Company, Newark, 
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Attheleft are: Oliver C. Fuller, 
president, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee; Paul 
Warburg, Chairman, Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, New 
York City; Frank O. Watts, 
president, First National Bank 
in St. Louis; Robert Maddox, 
president, Atlanta National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; and W. A. 
Hinsch, president, Fifth-Third 
National Bank, Cincinnati. The 
last three bankers are all ex- 
presidents of the A. B. A. 


<5 ane Sa 


Below are: D. J. O'Brien, Chief 
of Police, San Francisco; Wm. 
J. Burns and his son, Raymond 
J. Burns, both of the Burns 
Detective Agency. 


he aE I: 


Below, in oval, is 
Walter W. Head, 
the new ! presi- 
dent of the 
American Bank- 
ers Association. 





At the right: Rufus 

eisler, vice-presi- 
dent, Ironbound 
Trust Company, 
Newark, New Jersey 


mnieee of many of the bankers were on hand and added lustre to the occasion. In the oval in the lower right hand corner are seen, from left 
, 


ov ting: Mrs. Fred M. Shepherd, wife of the executive manager of the A. B. A.; Mrs. J. H. Puelicher, wife of the outgoing A. B. A. president; 
bas a, George S. Silzer of New Jersey; Mrs. Walter W. Head, wife of the new president of the association; and Mrs. William E. Knox, wife of the 
Maio B vice-president of the association. Standing are Mrs. J. H. Lippincott, whose husband is president of the Atlantic City National Bank; 

Jor Barlow; and Mrs. W. H. Leeds, wife of the vice-president of the Guarantee Trust Company, Atlantic City. 


















NEW APPOINTMENTS TO A. B. A. 
COUNCIL AND COMMITTEES 


Members of special administrative and 
research groups look forward to an 
interesting as well as profitable season 


EMBERS of the Council of the 

American Bankers Association 
and the various committees of the As- 
sociation as appointed at the Atlantic 
City Convention, September 24-27 are 
as follows: 


Members of Council for One Year Ap- 
pointed by the President 
Charles W. Carey, president, First 
National Bank, Wichita, Kan.; Richard 
S. Hawes, vice president, First National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Rudolf S. Hecht, 
president, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans, La.; Charles E. Mitchell, 
president, National City Bank, New 
York, N. Y.; Arthur Reynolds, pres- 
ident, Continental & Commercial Na- 

tional Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Administrative Committee 

Walter W. Head, president, Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha, Neb., chair- 
man; Charles H. Deppe, vice president. 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Alexander Dunbar, vice president, Bank 
of Pittsburgh N. A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. E. Harding, vice president, Fort 
Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; William E. Knox, president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
N. Y.; J. D. Phillips, president, Green 
Valley Bank, Green Valley, Ill; 
Thomas R. Preston, president, Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
J. H. Puelicher, president, Marshall & 
Iisléy Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph 
B. Ramsey, president, First National 
Bank, Rocky Mount, N. C.; Sam 
Stephenson, president, First National 
Bank, Great Falls, Mont.; Oscar Wells, 
president, First National Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Evans Woollen, pres- 
ident, Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Finance Committee 

William E. Knox, president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, N. Y., chair- 
man; W. Meade Addison, president, 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va.; 
Charles W. Carey, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Wichita, Kan.; J. Elwood 
Cox, president, Commercial National 
Bank, High Point, N. C.; Harry J. 
Haas, vice president, First National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob H. 
Herzog, vice president, National Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Co., Albany, 
N. Y.; J. J. Jamieson, cashier, First 
National bank, Shullsburg, Wis.; H. H. 
Sanger, vice president, National Bank 
_ of Commerce, Detroit, Mich.; Oscar 
Wells, president, First National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Agricultural Commission 

Burton M. Smith, president, Bank of 
North Lake, North Lake, Wis., chair- 
man; J. Elwood Cox, president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, High Point, 
N. C.; P. B. Doty, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Beaumont, Tex.; Fred A. 
Irish, vice president, First National 
Bank, Fargo, N. D.; Charles B. Lewis, 
president, Fourth National Bank, Macon, 
Ga.; R. F. MeNally, vice president & 
cashier, National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo.; John T. Manson, pres- 
ident, First National Bank, New Haven, 
Conn.; C. D. Rorer, president, Bank 
of Commerce, Eugene, Ore.; R. D. 
Sneath, president, Commercial National 
Bank, Tiffin, Ohio; S. G. H. Turner, 
president, Second National Bank, El- 
mira, N. Y.; F. J. Wikoff, president, 
Tradesmen’s National Bank, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Frank A. Zimmerman, vice 
president and treasurer, Chambersburg 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; D. H. 
Otis, First National Bank Building, 
Madison, Wis. director. 


Commerce and Marine Commission 

Fred I. Kent, vice president, Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y., chairman; 
M. E. Ailes, president, Riggs National 
Bank, Washington; E. H. Furrow, vice 


president, Merchants National Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Earl S. Gwin, 


president, Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; J. R. Kraus, vice pres- 
ident and executive manager, The Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; John G. 
Lonsdale, president, National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo.; John Me- 
Hugh, president, Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, New York, N. Y.; 
Robert F. Maddox, president, Atlanta 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; David H. 
Moss, vice president, First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash.; Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman of board, Irving Bank-Colum- 
bia Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; Charles 
H. Sabin, chairman of board, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; Lewis L. 
Strauss, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, 
N. Y., secretary to the commission; 
John R. Washburn, vice president, Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. O. Watts, president, 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Daniel G. Wing, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, Mass.; D. B. 
Bunim, 110 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y., assistant secretary. 
Economic Policy Commission 

M. A. Traylor, president, First Trust 
& Savings Bank. Chicago, IIl., chair- 
man; Paul M. Warburg, chairman of 
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board, International Acceptance Bank, 
New York, N. Y., vice chairman; A, § 
Adams, president, Dollar Savings 
Trust Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Stephen, 
Baker, president, Bank of the Manhat. 
tan Co., New York, N. Y.; Richard §, 
Hawes, vice president, First National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Craig B. Hazle 
wood, vice president, Union Trust (o, 
Chicago, Ill.; R. S. Hecht, president, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 0p. 
leans, La.; Charles A. Hinsch, president, 
Fifth-Third National Bank, Cineinnat, 
Ohio; Walter S. MeLucas, president, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
George E. Roberts, vice president, No. 
tional City Bank, New York, N. Y. 
H. M. Robinson, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; Johny 
W. Staley, president, Peoples State 
Bank, Detroit, Mich.; Walter Lichten- 
stein, executive secretary, The First 
National Bank, Chicago, IIl., secretary. 


Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Economic Policy Commission 


Paul M. Warburg, chairman of board, 
International Acceptance Bank, New 
York, N. Y., chairman; R. S. Hecht, 
president, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co, 
New Orleans, La.; Charles A. Hinsch, 
president, Fifth-Third National Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Waldo Newcomer, 
president, National Exchange Bank, 
Baltimore, Md.; Evans Woollen, pres- 
ident, Fletcher Savings & Trust Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Public Relations Commission 

Francis H. Sisson, vice president 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York, N. Y.,, 
chairman; M. E. Holderness, vice pres- 
ident, First National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo., vice chairman; Charles Cason, 
assistant vice president, Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y.; W. 6. 
Edens, vice president, Central Trust Co. 
of Illinois, Chieago, Ill.; Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La.; W. R. 
Morehouse, vice president, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Thomas B. McAdams, vice pre- 
ident, Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Nathan D. Prince, vice 
president, Hartford-Conn. Trust (Co, 
Hartford, Conn.; George O. Walson, 
president, Liberty National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Gurden Edwards, 110 
East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y., secretary. 

Committee on Canadian Relations 

David R. Forgan, president, National 
City Bank of Chicago, Chicago, I, 
chairman; Frank W. Blair, president, 
Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich.; E. ¢: 
McDougal, president, Marine Trust Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. D. Vincent, pres 
ident, Old National Bank, Spokane, 
Wash.; Daniel G. Wing, president, 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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AND CORRECT OUR 


Reduced to its last analysis the topsy- 
turvy of today centers upon a harmful 
supposition of conflicting class interests 


By MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 





























































ACH civilization has had its own 

false prophets, foolish dreamers, 
and visionaries. No step ahead has ever 
been taken, either in religious or poli- 
tical thought, except by the disregard 
of continuous warnings that there is 
lurking just beyond certain disaster 
which will engulf mankind and wreck 
civilization—all due to the perversity 
of the times. Fortunately for the race, 
these calamity howlers have been more 
often wrong than right. The path of 
progress is always beset by Doubting 
Thomases and by those who do not 
believe in change, who are afraid of the 
new and hold fast to the old. 

Certainly, as regards our own 
country, we are warranted in looking 
beyond the shadow and examining some 
of the ghosts of disaster which seem 
to frighten us now. Today capital 
shrinks from its burden of taxation and 
rails at the restrictions of Government 
regulation. Labor clamors for shorter 
hours, shrieks for better working condi- 
tions, and demands more pay. The 
farmer, exploited by politicians, and 
suffering from the unwise activity of 
earnest, but ill advised friends, is 
rampant in his advoeacy of political 
fallacies which would mean economic 
hari-kari for the country were they to 
prevail. While capitalizing the woes, 
real or imaginary of each group, the 
Demagogue is busy riding into power 
on the protests or approval of his par- 
ticular faction, each and all of whom 
are prophesying, dreaming dreams, and 
seeing things. 

After all, is eapital unduly handi- 
sapped, is business, commerce, and in- 
dustry too severely restrained, is labor 
as a whole crippled by unsanitary work- 
ing conditions or unwholesome home 
surroundings, does it serve too many 
hours, is it too poorly paid, is agri- 
culture completely on the rocks, does it 
languish because of legislative neglect? 
In short, what is the trouble if there is 
real trouble, and who and what is re- 
sponsible for the conditions whatever 
they are? Certainly none of us would 
claim or be able successfully to main- 
tain that things are now as they were 
a decade ago, any more than they were 
then the same as_ twenty-five years 
earlier or a century before. Fascin- 
ating as is the memory of “the good 
old days,’ would any of us stay the 
hand of time and reverse the wheels of 
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progress for a return to the realities 
of those days? 

Is it not possible that the Nation’s 
mental unrest is largely a natural result 
of the evolution which is inevitable in 
all progress and a certain accompani- 
ment of accumulating years? I realize 
that it is difficult for us to accept new 
theories. With temerity we cling to the 
proven and tried, and we resist the 
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untried. With the faith of the orthodox 
believer we are prone to denounce as 
a heretic, the protagonist of change. 
We delight in kicking against the 
pricks. Yet in all ages progress has 
only been achieved through the har- 
nessing of the powerful contending 
forees of the times, and history is 
largely a record of a compromise of 
the conflicting minds and powers of the 
ages. 

Should we despair because for the 
moment we seem to be at each other’s 
ears, because many things are out of 
joint, and strike and discord seemingly 
the rule of the day? I don’t think so. 
However much we may not approve of 
many of the tendencies of the times, and 
disapprove as we may of much of the 
propaganda of the hour, I believe we 
shall find upon careful and unpre- 
judiced examination of those conditions 
we are most ready to criticise, much 


LET US QUIT CALAMITY HOWLING 


VISION 


that is encouraging and hopeful. | 
doubt not that a correct appraisal of 
our entire situation as a Nation yjl 
convince us that this is the best day this 
country has known and that the promise 
is bright for the future. I know this 
is a bold statement, subjecting me to 
the possible indictment as a dreamer of 
dreams, a false prophet and of Seeing 
things myself—but let us_ investigate 
The great contending forces of today 
are the same that have appeared in all 
the struggles of the past. Modem 
historians have shown us that the great 
struggles of the past have turned more 
upon the material welfare of the indi- 
vidual than we were wont to believe 
This has been true even when most of 
the public statements dealt with the 
great fundamental theories of life, such 
as personal liberty, freedom of action, 
the pursuit of happiness. In other 
words, under our own form of Gover. 
ment, with the chief civil rights of man 
guaranteed by our Constitution, political 
strife of necessity concerns _ itself 
primarily with economic questions, 
with the struggle between the masses, 
those who labor with their hands and 
brawn and who possess little, and the 
classes, those who let us say labor with 
the intellect and possess much. 
Reduced to its last analysis, does not 
all the topsy turvy turmoil and per- 
plexity of today center upon this one 
supposed conflict of interests. That 
there is actually not a conflict, that the 
welfare of the one is inseparably linked 
with the success of the other is of little 
consequence. So long as either party 
feels that there is an unequal distribu. 
tion of the rewards, the struggle for 
dominance will be as genuine and fierce 
as though the issue were real. If my 
premise is correct, then I conceive it to 
be the duty of all of us earnestly to 
seek the facts, calmly weigh th 
evidence, and without passion or prt 
judice conscientiously endeavor to bring 
harmony out of chaos and unity out of 
conflict. Because obviously this result, 
so necessary for the peace and happines 
of our people cannot be achieved 
through crimination and_ recriminatio 


or in a_ spirit of resentment and 
distrust. 
Today capital seems to feel and 


openly charges that it is being unjustly 
discriminated against by class legisl* 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Checks, Now, Instead of 
Money Orders 


Miss S___, who lives in the city, 
has an elderly aunt in the country 
for whom she does shopping occa- 
sionally. For the little purchases 
thus made, the aunt has for years 
sent funds by money-orders through 
the post-office or express companies. 


Like many another elderly woman 
she has been afraid to trust her fi- 
nances to a bank. 


A week or so ago, Miss S$ re- 
ceived a letter from which, as she 
opened it, tumbled a crisp check, 
written in her aunt’s delicate, old- 
fashioned script. 





In the upper right-hand corner of the 
check was a mark which explained 
the conversion of a “bank shy” old 
lady to the convenience and mod- 
ern efficiency of “paying by check.” 


“My dear Niece:” the letter read in 
part, “I have finally taken your ad- 
vice, as you'll see, and have opened 


This little story is actually true—which 
is not so important as the fact that it is 
being duplicated daily in the thousands of 
banks which now furnish depositors with 
these positively protected checks. 


In the most widely-read, national publica- 
tions we advertise to millions—for you— 
the safety, convenience, and efficiency of 
handling money by check. We furnish, 
free, a complete advertising and display 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DALLAS 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 









a checking account with our bank. 


“But then our bank has done some- | 
thing of which I have never before | 
heard. They furnish me with checks 
that are not liable to be altered by 

check raisers, about whom one so ; 
often reads. And in addition, by 

using these checks, I am actually 

insured for $1,000 against loss if one 

of my checks were to be raised. 


“It is much nicer having checks to 

send to you than having to bother 

getting money-orders, now that I : 
know my checks and my money 
ave safe...... , 


The mark that 
is bringing banks 
thousands of 
new accounts zg 
—from “bank 
shy” folks—is 
just as effective 
in holding pres- 
ent accounts. 








service by which you can cash in on this 
new, tangible element of banking service. 
It is a definite means to new business— 
new accounts—a surer way to hold pres- 
ent depositors. 


Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks cost 
you no more than other checks. 

As a progressive in the banking world, 
you'll find it valuable even to know about 
our plan of “bank merchandising.” Address 
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HOW TEAM-WORK WITH THE FARMER 
BRINGS A GREAT REWARD 


Diversified farming, cooperative marketing, 
and boys’ and girls’ clubs are today a power- 
ful aid to agriculture and banking alike 


By D. H. OTIS 


Director, Agricultural Commission, American Bankers Association 


HE interdependence of the farmer 

and the banker is so close that self- 
preservation demands that they pull 
together. If agriculture fails we all 
fail. There are no two industries that 
offer greater opportunities for mutual 
helpfulness, for increasing profits and 
bank deposits than does banking and 
farming. 

The banker-farmer movement  pre- 
sents a program that reaches down 
through the surface to the very roots of 
things. It recognizes the truth that 
bank prosperity depends not upon the 
prosperity of a few but upon the 
prosperity of all and especially of the 
average man and the average woman. 
In the last analysis we must recognize 
a community of interest, “each for all 
and all for each.” 

Periods of low farmers purchasing 
power are invariably followed by a de- 
cided increase in the number of busi- 
ness failures. Business failures since 1866 
reveal the close relation between agricul- 
ture and business. Further, when the 
income per acre is increased from one 
to two dollars there is a direct effect 
in decreasing the number of business 
failures and, vice versa, with a decrease 
of one to two dollars in the income per 
acre, business failures mount steadily 
upward. If this difference of one to 
two dollars in the farmer’s income per 
acre, promptly and effectively influences 
the number of business failures over the 
entire country, can any business man 
question his interest in agriculture? 

Bankers, if anybody, are affected 
more quickly and more directly than 
other business men. A period of agri- 
cultural depression is immediately 
noticeable in the balances that the coun- 
try bank carries with its city corre- 
spondent. City banks are beginning to 
recognize this. Many of them are tak- 

ing an active interest in the banker- 
farmer movement; some are writing ad- 

vertisements, carrying a rural appeal, for 
their country correspondents. Recently 

a New York City bank carried a large 

advertisement in the city papers calling 

attention to the development of dairy- 
ing in one of our central West states and 
what this industry added to the re- 

Sources of that state. The idea was to 

get their patrons to look beyond their 

every day sphere of activities, uproot 
their spirit of self-satisfaction, and let 
it be known that all of us can profit by 





acquainting ourselves with the methods 
and accomplishments of others. 

There are some fundamentals in farm- 
ing with which all business men should 
be familiar. Success in farming is the 
basis of farm life. Good homes and 
modern labor saving devices are not a 
part of the unsuccessful farmer’s equip- 
ment. Furthermore, the unsuccessful 
farmer is not buying the products of 
the factory and of industry. 

A bank would not long succeed if it 
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should continue to use its capital stock 
for running expenses. Neither will the 
farm. No matter how large the bank 
account at the start may be, it will not 
stand continual checking without the 
addition of deposits. The late Dr. C. G. 
Hopkins has well said that “the farmers 
of this country have been living not 
upon the interest from their invest- 
ments, but upon their principal; and 
whatever measure of apparent prosper- 
ity they have had in favored localities 


has been largely taken from their 
sapital stock. The boastful statement 


that the American land owner has be- 
come a scientific farmer is as erroneous 
as it is optimistic. Almost every effort 
by the American farmers has resulted 
in decreasing the fertility of the soil.” 

The banker who drives into the coun- 
try and observes this process of mining 
the fertility from the land should feel 
that to that extent the resources of his 
bank are being sapped. 

Three or four years ago some of the 
southern bankers were “living in clover,” 
I should say “cotton.” Large crops 


with high prices brought in large sums 
of money. The farmers, business men 
and bankers were all happy. What 
happened in the two years following the 
high prices for cotton? To use a slang” 
expression, all were “busted:’ 

And yet some of our bankers are con- 
tinuing to loan money to the one-crop 
cotton farmer. I may be wrong, but I 
have a notion that when such a farmer 
comes around for a loan that the banker 
should make the loan on the condition 
that he keep at least one cow, one sow 
and a couple dozen hens, at least enough 
livestock to feed his own family. 

It was a surprise to me to find in 
one of our southern states 20 per cent of 
the farms not producing a single egg, 
37 per cent not raising even one lone 
chicken and 36 per cent not having a 
single dairy cow. In another state, well 
adapted to the poultry industry, the 
annual importation of poultry products 
amounted to $19,000,000. In still an- 
other state I learned of one county 
in which there were located 1,000 farms 
and only 70 dairy cows. What does this 
mean? It means that agriculture is 
sick, production is unbalanced. Farmers 
are paying freight and other overhead 
charges on food products they ought 
to be raising at home. 

Of course more diversified farming 
may mean less automobile riding; it 
ought to. Our economic problems can- 
not be solved unless we are willing to 
work. The one-crop farmer is not per- 
forming his share of work. He needs 
profitable employment throughout the 
year. Loafing on the farm ought to be 
made unpopular. Business men work 
throughout the entire year. Why 
shouldn’t the farmer? If he did, there 
would be less time to listen to the ag- 
itator. The latter only increase discon- 
tent, makes men less capable and 

prolongs the time of recovery. The 
farmer must work his way out and 
not look in vain for the Government to 
legislate high prices. 

But if we get our farmers to working 
full time, will we not have over pro- 
duction? This over production ery is 
too often a thorn in the flesh; it is apt 
to be misleading; it blinds us to the real 
issue. There may be times when cer- 
tain crops, because of climatic or 


economic conditions, are unprofitable and 
yet there are other crops that are profit- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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SAFEGUARDS THAT CLEARING HOUSE 
THROWS AROUND BANKING 







Retiring head of section in annual report 
points out how the examiner system is spread- 
ing rapidly throughout the United States 


By JAMES RINGOLD 


President, United States National Bank, Denver, Colorado 


HE Clearing House Section is just 
rounding out its seventeenth year 
of service. In that time, it has made 
an enviable record for initiating and 
causing to be adopted many new ideas 









stitutions of all classes, and inelude 
practically 75 per cent of the banking 
capital of this country. 

There is no line of work to which our 
Section is more definitely committed 
















































of great practical value to banks and 
clearing house associations, and has 
come to be recognized by the bankers 
of the country as one of the most valu- 
able sections of the American Bankers 
Association. While the Section has ac- 
complished great things in the past, its 
possibilities for the future are to my 
mind still greater. New thoughts are 
developing daily in the business and 
economi¢e world, and the clearing house 
associations of the United States have 
a better opportunity now than ever be- 
fore to be of service in furthering the 
proper development of the financial 
thought of the country. The problems 
of each community are equally the 
problems of every bank in that com- 
munity, and it is through the local 
clearing house that these problems are 
solved from time to time. As individual 
organizations, we should study the 
problems affecting the welfare of our 
own community, solve them in a ¢o- 
operative spirit, and meet at our annual 
meetings as a body, prepared to solve 
the larger problems that affect the busi- 
ness of banking throughout the United 
States. The activities and usefulness 
of the Section are increasing daily and 
its growth during the past year has been 
remarkable. 

President John R. Washburn in his 
annual address a year ago, stated that 
the interests of the Association and its 
member banks can best be served by 
this Section through adhering to the 
policy of concentrating upon two ob- 
jectives, the establishment of additional 
clearing houses, and the installation of 
the Clearing House Examiner System. 

During the past year your Committee 
has endeavored to carry out this sug- 
gestion and our efforts have met with 
muck success. 


than that which pertains to the Clearing 
House Examiner System. During the 
past year, three cities have adopted this 
system of examination in connection 
with their local clearing house associa- 
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tions, namely: Newark, N. J., Denver, 
Colo., and the Northern Anthracite 
Bankers Association, which includes the 
cities of Seranton, Pittston and Forest 
City, Pa. The Clearing House Com- 
mittee of Omaha has just revised its 
articles of association, which now call 
for a clearing house examiner, and with- 
in the next few months, such a system 
will become operative in that city. If 
nothing else had been accomplished by 
the Section but the bringing about of 
such a safeguard for the banks in these 
four cities and the communities which 
they serve, I feel that our efforts would 
have been worth while, and I am look- 


At the New York Convention a year 
ago, our Section reported a member- 
ship of 309. During the year 23 new ing forward to the day when there will 
clearing house associations have been not be a city or community of any size 
organized, thereby increasing our mem- or importance without the Clearing 
bership to 332, with a number of our House System of Examination. As 
smaller cities still contemplating the or- bankers, it is our duty to take every 
ganization of similar associations. These precaution to protect not only the 
332 clearing house associations rep- patrons of our institutions, but our 
present approximately 6000 banking in- stockholders as well, and as you go from 
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this meeting today, I want you to give 
this thought some consideration. |} 
there is any way in which we ean assist 
in establishing an examination depart. 
ment in your clearing house association, 
we are at your service, and I speak for 
every officer of this Section. 

We are more than anxious to do all 
that we possibly can to further the ex. 
tension of this system in order to pro- 
vide the necessary safeguard for the 
banking institutions of the country. 

When Newark, N. J., installed the 
Clearing House Examiner System, they 
established a record which has never 
been duplicated. In March, 1922, they 
organized their clearing house associa- 
tion. In November of last year they 
installed a bureau of eredits, for they 
felt the need of such, and on June Ist, 
the examiner system was installed, which 
today is functioning as smoothly as it 
is in the other thirty-two cities. A 
great deal of credit is due the Clearing 
House Committee of Newark in bring- 
ing about such a well-rounded clearing 
house association in so short a time. 

In Richmond, Va., a credit bureau has 
been established in connection with the 
local clearing house, and it is proving 
of great value to all the banks in that 
city. We believe it is but the forerun- 
ner to the installation of the Examiner 
System. 

A great deal of effort has been put 
forth by our secretary in helping to 
further the development of bureaus of 
credit not only in cities but in our coun- 
try districts. In two mid-western states, 
plans are being formulated to bring 
about a county bureau of credits. With 
such credit bureaus established and in 
operation, it will be almost impossible 
for the dishonest borrower to take ad- 
vantage of his banker. Such a credit 
bureau is not expensive for any clear- 
ing house Association or county group 
of banks to maintain and will pay for 
itself many times over. 

Last year it was my privilege to 
appoint a Committee on Clearing Hous 
Examinations. A. O. Wilson, of St 
Louis, and a past president of this Se- 
tion, was made chairman. During the 
past year this committee has rendered 
invaluable service to the Section in is 
efforts to bring about the clearing hous 
examiner system in the cities without tt 
and at this time I want to thank Mr. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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KEEPING YOUR OPERATIONS IN LINE 
WITH THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


This bank is setting aside a variable monthly 
reserve for contingencies based upon its 


average commercial loans 


E are enjoying in this country 

today a real state of prosperity, 
and we should be cognizant of it and 
instill so far as we are able a spirit of 
confidence throughout Business America 
that will extend the life of the pros- 
perous period. I am not arguing that 
permanent prosperity is assured to us. 
That can no more be true of any people 
than of any individual. I would urge, 
however, a recognition that we have 
emerged from the earthquake of war 
and the tidal wave of depression that 
inevitably followed. So far as Amer- 
ican business as a whole is concerned, 
the war is over and is paid for. The 
great body of indebtedness owing on 
that account from foreign countries rep- 
resents commodities sold years ago, 
and while I am not advocating the 
wiping out of that indebtedness, I say 
that if we never got a penny of it, 
we would be no worse off than now. 
All that is behind us. Let us appreciate 
and enjoy and prolong as we can the 
prosperity of the present. 

But while we do enjoy the present, 
let us not be unmindful of the diffieul- 
ties American business must meet in the 
next few years when conditions the 
world over, and especially in Europe, 
become stabilized and their business and 
trade become active. Our problems of 
the future will arise, not from a 
diminishing trade by other countries, 
but from their recovery and re-appear- 
ance as competitors, and we need to 


prepare ourselves for the inevitable 
competition of other countries, and 


especially European countries, in all 
markets of the world, including our 
own. Foreign competition is not alto- 
gether without its benefits, for it acts 
to stabilize the price level, to restrain 
the tendency to inflation, and to keep 
industry in touch with production costs 
abroad, but, to say the least, it is trying. 
I am not afraid of the ability of this 
country to compete in the long run and 
to Secure an ample share of world trade, 
provided that we now recognize that 
that competition is coming, that it is 
going to be vigorous, and that to meet 
it we must loosen every restraint to 
American industrial development to the 
end that in this country there may be 
an efficiency which will overcome a 
higher standard of living and still make 


us able to do business on the world’s 
price level, 


We want, above all, an ever increas- 


and 


By CHARLES E. MITCHELL 
President, National City Bank of -New York 


ing economic understanding of the dif- 
ficulties we must overcome. 

There are certain conditions often re- 
garded as favorable which will actually 
work to our disadvantage under the 
stress of competition. One of them is 
our excessive aceumulation of gold 
which is growing from month to month. 
Every banker is familiar with the fact 
that any increase of gold reserves tends 











CHARLES E. MITCHELL 


to inerease the expansion of credit, 
that a general expansion of credit 
produces higher prices, and that higher 
prices will weaken our position in world 
competition. The economists and finan- 
ciers of Europe are confidently waiting 
for this influence to turn the balance 
of trade against the United States, 
start a flow of gold from our coffers to 
Europe, and produce the hoped-for in- 
dustrial revival over there. We have 
a very real problem on our hands in 
determining how to accomplish a re- 
distribution of this gold without going 
through the usual round of eredit infla- 
tion, rise of adverse trade balances, 
falling prices, and credit disturbance. 
The symptoms of last spring were alarm- 
ing, but the good sense of the business 
community averted the danger for the 
time being. That danger will, however, 
continue to over-hang as long as gold 
continues to flow into our already 
abundant reserves. We are in a posi- 
tion where, with such national debt pay- 
ments as are being made to us, favor- 


discounts 


able trade balances have a real element 
of peril in them, and yet, at the same 
time, we are not wanting unfavorable 
balances that would signify industrial 
depression. Weare in a dilemma, the 
chief difficulty of which is in maintain- 
ing price equilibrium and at the same 
time maintaining trade equilibrium. 


It is essential that we recognize that 
“those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones.” By this I mean that 
while calling for a higher efficiency else- 
where, we should see to it that a higher 
efficiency exists in the banking structure 
of the United States. It is our re- 
sponsibility to place the business of 
banking in this country upon a plane 
paralleled by that in no other, and this 
can be accomplished only as we as ex- 
ecutives in our individual institutions 
administer with understanding, with 
conservatism, and with courage. 

One of our most outstanding problems 
is the question of reserves against con- 
tingencies. The business of commercial 
banking is, by its very character, a bus- 
iness of risk. There is seareely an 
operation that we perform in which 
risk is not inherent and continuing, and 
so long as this is so, it cannot be con- 
servative to carry the operating profits 
of a month to the Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits accounts until some 
measure be taken of.the risk of that 
month’s business and a reserve directly 
applied for it. It has been an interest- 
ing study to us to measure that risk and 
to feel our way toward obtaining a 
standard yardstick for it. Unlike the 
insurance companies, we have no 
actuarial table to turn to. The losses 
sustained by the banking institutions of 
the country over a given period, even if 
this information were available, would 
serve as no more than an index because 
of the differential arising out of dis- 
similar policies and management. But 

it has seemed to us that under sound 
administration, a bank that is taking 
reasonable risks in its endeavor to assist 
commercial development, will find that 
the risk inereases with the degree 
of inflation existing, and decreases 
with the degree of deflation  exist- 
ing. How, then, can one determine 
the measure of normality, and what 
yardstick can be applied to deter- 
mine inflation or deflation? Now, in 
our institution, we have made an as- 
sumption which is subject to change, 


(Continued on page 99) 








































































“SAVE AT THE SHOP!”—A RINGING 
CHALLENGE TO WORKERS | 






How a plan was installed that gives the 
wage earner greatest opportunity to save 
with minimum of inconvenience and effort 


YOR several years, a number of banks 
have experimented with plans for 
attracting the savings of the man in the 
shop. The Save at the Shop Plan 
(Trade Mark Registered), which was 
inaugurated in complete form in March, 
1923, by The Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the result of about 
two years of most thorough and thought- 
ful consideration and experiment, em- 
bracing co-operative work and diseus- 
sion with employes and employers alike, 
in some 20 different industrial plants. 

Our primary object was, and is, to 
accomplish something which is con- 
structive and of real benefit to the 
workers in Industry, for we knew that 
if this effort were successful we would 
at the same time have performed a 
valuable service for the management in 
the plants. 

We started upon and have held to 
the principle that neither employe nor 
employer wanted a plan that would in 
any sense be paternalistic or in the 
social welfare class. 

Neither was this to be a great philan- 
thropie work on the part of the bank. 

Of course, we desired to build good 
will for the bank, and we expect our 
Save at the Shop department will grow 
and that a reasonable financial profit 
will result, and it is only reasonable to 
expect a financial profit in due time, 
because the Save at the Shop Plan nets 
the equivalent of real financial profits 
to both employe and employer, while 
the actual value to them is very great. 

Contrary to the prevailing impres- 
sion, perhaps, there is nothing compli- 
eated about the Save at the Shop Plan 
—in fact, as finally developed, it is so 
simple in operation that we wonder why 


it took two years to find this out: But 
in these two years we learned many 


things about workmen and foremen and 
managers— how they talk, think, and 
pretty much how they act and react 
towards banks, social problems, living 
conditions and one another. 

This foundation was most essential 
to our future success with the Save at 
the Shop Plan, but the work and the 
thought and consideration which went 
on during the two year preparatory 
period does not show in the form of new 
or extraordinary methods, but rather in 
the perfecting of old and well estab- 
lished practices and their application. 
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By ALLARD SMITH 


Vice President, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


The Save at the Shop Plan is one 
form of deduction from the payroll. 
While this is not a new idea, several of 
the essential details of this partieular 
plan—as for example the manner in 
which it is presented and sold to the 
employes, and the consistent follow up 
and stimulation thereafter 





are new in 





ALLARD SMITH 


practice and are what makes the plan 
successful. Considering the many other 
methods intended to attract Industrial 
Savings, it is our opinion that the auto- 
matie method of deduction is the most 
effective and practical. The Save at 
the Shop Plan has given the workman 
the opportunity to save with the utmost 
convenience; he does not have to make 
cut his deposit slips; and therefore he 
does not have to exert his will power 
anew each pay day in figuring out how 
much he should save. The company 
does not know how much he has saved 
us the employe keeps his own pass book. 

A description of the Plan and the 
methods of merchandizing this service 
may be divided into four separate, but 
closely related, operations. 

1. Selling the management. 

2. Selling the worker. 

3. Installation and operation. 

4. Resolicitation. 

Selling the management is, of course, 
the first step. Many plant executives 
immediately see the desirability of the 
Plan and realize the good effects it will 


have upon the worker; others are in- 
clined to defer decision until they cay 
see how it works in some other plant, 

The objections most commonly raised 
by plant managers are as follows: 

1. “The operation of the Plan ip. 
volves too much work and we are over. 
worked now.” Knowing how capable 
and broadminded certain managers are. 
we are sometimes surprised to hear 
them raise this question, but it is quite 
natural. The keen executive nowadays, 
more than ever perhaps, is scanning 
his expense figures and reducing or 
eliminating all non-producing overhead, 
This is answered by a demonstration of 
the simplicity of the operation of the 
Plan, and by explaining that one clerk, 
in not to exceed two hours, ean per 
form the work for 100 accounts, and 
this can generally be done during odd 
moments. It is not a non-produecing 
overhead. 

2. “T am not in favor of deductions 
from the payroll.” This is not a “de 
duction” in the sense that the company 
takes a portion of the employe’s money. 
The workmen have the money, plus in- 
terest, and in the tangible form of their 
bankbook, so that in no sense is it a 
deduction. There is nothing in this 
operation which will create a demand 
for inerease in pay. Actually a portion 
of the pay is given in form of a deposit 
slip receipt. 

3. “I do my banking at another 
bank.” This requires various replies, 
depending upon individual conditions. 
Sometimes it stops further work. 

After the management has approvel 
the installation of the Plan, then tt 
must be sold to the employe. This ® 
inaugurated by a talk with the depart- 
ment heads and foremen in a group, @ 
which the plan is explained, its benellts 
outlined, and the cooperation of the 
group requested. Without exception 
the foremen have been enthusiast 
advocates of the Plan. The men ® 
women who will be in active charge 
the payroll and whose co-operation and 
sympathetic attitude are desirable, * 
also ineluded in this thorough s#é 
effort. 

The bank then sends out a letter 
every employe at his or her home up0 
the letterhead of the plant. This letter 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Attach to your 
letterhead and mail 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Please send me your transfer 

story, “A memory for your 


usiness.” 


Mr. 
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“*Mr. Brown, you needn’t have 
worried so about our finding that 
important agreement. Sinceyou 
put in these storage units and 
that simple indexing system any 
of us can find even old records 
quickly,”* 


Where do your old letters go? 


a= or a canceled check, per- 


in our fire-resisting steel storage units, 


haps two or three years old, may you'll have previous years’ papers al- 
be worth thousands of dollars to you ways at your instant command. 


next year. Will you know 
where to find it if you 
need it? 

If your old letters and 
records are bundled on 
shelves, or stowed away 
helter-skelter in obsolete 
transfer cases, it may take 
days to find them—per- 
haps they won't be found. 


Under the Baker- 
Vawter plan, you can find 
your old records immedi- 
ately. One of our several 


methods of transfer will fit your type 





A prominent Chicago loop 
bank writes us: 


“We first started to buy steel 
transfer cases from Baker-Vawter 
Company in 1917. 

“We now have about five hun- 
dred in use for filing away our five 
year transfer records. 


“The simplicity of Baker-Vawter 


transfer methods enables us to 
lay our hands on any drafts, cer- 
tificates of deposit, ledger leaves, 
or letters, quickly and without 
fuss, 

“These strong, sturdy storage 
units have given us excellent 
service. 

“Their compactness in stacking 
appeals especially to us as our 
transfer file space is limited.” 


Our steel storage units 
don’t cost much. We 
make them in seven (7) 
sizes: Letter, Legal, In- 
voice, Ledgerleaf, Large 
Check, Standard Check 
and Tabulating Machine 
Cards, etc. They’re 
sturdy, stack rigidly and 
will increase your present 
storage space at least 
20% —maybe 50%. 

You'll be pleasantly 
surprised to find how eas- 


ily and inexpensively we can take care of 


of business; with your records indexed your transfer problem. Won't you let us 
by our Quick-Glancesystemand stored suggest methods? There’s no obligation. 


BM-11 


Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 


We serve and sell 
nationally through 
our own representa- 
tives—not through 
retail stores. Offices 
in 55 cities. 































































THE STOCK EXCHANGE’S BIG FIGHT 
ON PIRATES AND BUCKETEERS 


Through its own efforts it destroyed the 
old “clean sheet” bucketshops and it is now 
striving to end the new type of swindle 


7 Stock Exchange is not only dis- 
cussed and misunderstood, it is 
bitterly criticized and attacked. For 
the most part we have submitted to 
these criticisms and attacks and merely 
done what we could to repel them. We 
have acted scrupulously on the defensive. 
But instead of moderating, they have 
become from year to year more threaten- 
ing until they are now made the excuse 
for legislation which, if it were enacted, 
would seriously and perhaps fatally 
cripple the Exchange in the perfor- 
mance of its major functions. We shall 
not act on the defensive any longer. I 
intend later in this article to announce 
a new attitude and a new policy on the 
part of the New York Stock Exchange. 
It will no longer submit to unwarranted 
attacks from doubtful sources without 
turning on its enemies and exposing 
them. It has nothing to hide. It has 
everything to gain from publicity. Its 
opponents have everything to lose. 
What is the New York Stock Ex- 
change? Briefly stated it is inecompar- 
ably the greatest market for securities 
in the United States and with the pos- 
sible exception of the London stock 
market, the greatest market in the 


world. There is no question that the 
highest standard of business conduct 


prevails on the Exchange nor that the 
methods there prevailing serve the in- 
terests of the publie better than any 
system that can be devised. The Ex- 
change has grown up under a system 
of free government. It has no charter 
from the State, it has no special priv- 
ileges, it exists by virtue of the con- 
tract between its members incorporated 
in its constitution. The success of its 
management is due to its autonomy. 
Men of character and experience are 
willing to devote their ability and time 
to its service. The principle on which 
free government is founded is that all 
who are conducting their business in the 
best interests of the public should be 
left to conduct their business without 
interference by the State. The Stock 
Exchange claims that it has done better 
under its own government than could 
possibly be expected under any sort of 
State control or supervision, and in the 
light of its suecess it asks that it be left 
free from bureaucratic interference. 
When I speak of the Exchange as the 
people’s market I do not say something 
that has a doubtful meaning. I took 
the list of stocks listed on the Exchange 
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By SEYMOUR L. CROMWELL 


President of the New York Stock Exchange 


the other day and out of curiosity began 
to figure how many kinds of goods—if 
I may use the expression—there were 
on our shelves. In a short time I had 
figured up one hundred and fourteen, 
ranging from aeroplanes, air-brakes, 
asphalt, automobiles, bread and eake, 
cement, cereals, collars, shirts, leather, 
sugar, silks, salt, ribbons, tinfoil, type- 
writers, varnish, underwear, down to 


Underwood & Underwood 
SEYMOUR L. CROMWELL 


cardboard, patterns, veast, and writing 
paper and fire engines. Just imagine 
a great department store with one hun- 
dred and fourteen separate shops and 
the goods represented in those shops 
available on short notice to any person 
situated in any part of the world. It 
is the listing of the stocks of the com- 
panies owning these goods, on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which permits 
the development of industry and the 
distribution of the goods themselves. 
I am not going to diseuss the economic 
functions of the Exchange, but when 
criticism made of the amount of 
Stock Exchange loans, I want to eall 
attention to the tremendous increase in 
the number of commodities listed on the 
Exchange as a consequence of the large 
number of partnership firms that have 
during recent vears been incorporated. 
This will account for an important total 
amount of new securities that have 
come on the market, and as a result I 
believe it may safely be said that to a 
large extent the commercial loans of 
yesterday are the Stock Exchange loans 
of today. It is therefore only just that 
we should not measure present day 


is 








Stock Exchange loans 
standards. 

There were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange on June 30, 1923, the 
securities of 630 companies represent. 
ing 892 issues of stocks and having a | 
approximate value of $24,000,000,000, 
There were also listed 1669 issues of 
bonds of 688 companies, governments, 
ete., representing more than $18,528. 
000,000. This latter amount does not 
include $20,000,000,000 Liberty Loan 
bonds. These vast figures give yo 
some idea of the New York Stock Ex. 


by — former 


change. Much of the antagonism to the | 
Exchange is begotten in _ economic 
ignorance. The Stock Exchange oper. 


ates in terms of capital instead of in 
terms of commodities and that is why 
I wanted to point out to you what a 
large number of commodities are rep- 
resented in the capital in which the 
Stock Exchange operates. All progres 
is conditioned on public understanding, 
and until we have such understanding 
of the purposes and functions of the 
New York Stock Exchange it cannot 
fulfill its natural purpose, which is to 
supply one of the great elements in the 
prosperity of the country. 

The Stock Exchange is an ally of lav 
enforcement. It is seldom, however, in 
recent years that the Stock Exchange 
has been called upon or even permitted 
to co-operate with law enforcement 
officers. In the thirty-year-old fight 
which the Stock Exchange waged against 
the bucketshops its chief obstacles have 
been the inertness and lack of co-operi- 
tion of many public officials. Te 
Stock Exchange destroyed through it 
own efforts the old “clean sheet” bucket 
shops, and it is bending all its energy 
toward ending the operations of the 
new type of swindle. This new bucket | 
shop is a more sinister affair than the | 
old, not only because it steals the 
people’s money as it was stolen in the | 
old days, but because, in most case § 
it has an underground backing of tre 
mendous influence and weight, becaus 
it is supported by men whose positiol 
in the community has the appearance 
of being free from any taint or ol 
nection with such vicious operation 
Legislation which has been proposed 2 
recent years has been aimed not at the 
bucketshop or stock swindlers, but fot 
the most part at the New York Stock 
Exchange. That practically every l& 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The 
EN PER-CENT CLUB 


HE most complete, practical and definite idea, 
‘kan and program for bank-deposit building yet 

developed in the history of financial advertising. 
It is the perfected result of the ideals and service of 
the William Elliott Graves organization. Available 
to but one bank in any community. 


The Ten Per-Cent Club plan is fully protected by 
copyright and trademark. 


Write us for particulars before signing 
any contract for 1924 


RAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Financial Publicity 
GRAND RAPIDS 


Fy ss an ee rrr nral 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our alrertise 
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MAKING A PROFIT ON BANKERS’ 


AND TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


Through the use of loans against accept- 


ances 


and investment in them idle 


and useless funds are being mobilized 


By JEROME THRALLS 


Vice President, Discount Corporation of New York, New York City 


UR banking system is a sensitive 

machine, equally as sensitive as the 
finest time piece. It is capable of great 
development. The maximum benefits 
from it can be realized only when we 
have become familiar with every detail 
cf its operation and the provisions of 
law that govern it. 

Prior to the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, our banks were not 
privileged to issue acceptance credits and 
the major part of our foreign trade fi- 
nancing was necessarily done abroad. 
London dominated the world’s financial 
markets. We were paying a big tribute 
annually to the bankers there and in 
other important foreign financial centers. 
The worries attending the financing of 
the harvesting and marketing of our 
major agricultural products rested 
heavily upon the banker and the pro- 
ducer alike. Harvest time, no matter 
whether the crops were light or heavy, 
placed a great strain upon our financial 
system. Appeals had to be made to 
the United States Treasury Department 
for aid then as it is being done now. 
Assistance to the banks in the prin- 
cipal centers in the great agricultural 
districts was provided through special 
deposits designated “Crop Moving 
Funds,” that were placed with these 
banks. At times we had to resort to 
the issuance of Clearing House Seript 
—unlawful money. In those pinches, 
farm products had to be rushed to the 
market under conditions that caused 
great sacrifices; bank reserves were not 
pooled; there was no reservoir or gen- 
eral supply. A bank’s own vault and 
its Reserve City correspondent were its 
only source of supply in times of real 
need. It took hours, sometimes days, to 
transfer exchange; it took days, almost 
a week, to get currency from New York 
or to deliver United States Government 
securities to New York. 

Sinee that time much has been ac- 
complished. We have twelve well or- 
ganized Federal Reserve Banks with 
their many branches so located as to 
enable them to give the most effective 
service to every community. These 
great banks each have a substantial store 
of Federal Reserve Notes ready for issue 
upon a moment's notice against a cover 
of gold and eligible liquid paper. This 
currency flows out into the channels of 
trade and back into the Federal Reserve 
Banks through their respective mem- 
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bers as the demands for currency for 
crop moving or other purposes require. 
These individual banks each 
have access to the resources of the others 
on occasion of extreme need. They are 
connected with a great reservoir or 
pool of gold at Washington—The Gold 
Settlement Fund. They have a wire 
transfer and a_ nation-wide collection 
system at their command. They are the 


Reserve 
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fiseal agents of the United States Gov- 
ernment and can make transfers of gold, 
exchange and United States Government 
securities from other important financial 
centers to New York, or vice versa, in 
a very few minutes—almost instantly— 
even quicker than such transfers can 
be made as between banks located in 
the remote parts of any small 
munity. 

More than 500 banks have at various 
times exercised the power of granting 
acceptance credits that came to them 
with the establishment the Federal 
Reserve System. The average annual 
volume of such financing that has since 
taken place has reached the staggering 
total of $2,500,000,000. 

Bankers Acceptance Syndicate finane- 
ing has become highly developed. Under 
this plan a number of banks may par- 
ticipate in a certain credit, each being 
responsible for a limited amount, and 
all being adequately protected through 


com- 


of 


the hypothecation of collateral y& 
through guarantees under the control of 
the Syndicate Managers. This enable 
a wide co-operation among the banks 
the buyers, and the sellers, and give 
banks opportunity through the use of 
their acceptance powers, to aid in f. 
nancing trade and to realize a substantial 
profit therefrom, where if they wer 
left to act independently, their limited 
respective resources and facilities would 
not permit them to so do. The con- 
mission charged by banks on acceptance 
credits, ranges from 1 per cent to 1 
per cent per annum. By exercising their 
acceptance powers in addition to lending 
money, banks are now enabled to suwb- 
stantially inerease their revenue. As 
the country grows and develops the 
banks will find it necessary to intensify 
and take advantage of such means for 
profit and service to their patrons. 
An open discount market has been 
developed here, and while this market is 































comparatively in its infancy, it is cap- | 


able of absorbing many billions of dol- 


lars of acceptances annually. Through 
it the aggregate of over $2,500,000,00) 


of acceptances have been discounted and 
distributed annually during the pas 
five years. As with many other fe- 
tures of business, acceptances reached 
the peak in 1920, when the total out- 
standing bankers acceptances passed the 
one billion dollar mark. The amoutt 
now outstanding is approximately $500- 
000,000. One year ago it was around 
$575,000,000. This shrinkage in vdl- 
ume is due to natural causes. The sae 
situation obtains in the London market 
and there as here the government is the 
biggest factor in the money marke 
and during periods of searcity of bank 
bills the discount houses turned to short 
term government securities as a meals 
of employment of temporary funds. 
The Federal Reserve Board and tle 
Federal Reserve Banks recognizing tle 
tremendous value of the acceptane 
method of financing to the commertit! 
and industrial interests of this count, 
have given it every encouragement ale 
every possible support. This 5 
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evidenced by the fact that they pur | 


chased from January Ist this year © 
date in their open market operatiot 
$1,695,000,000 of acceptances. For the 
same period during the year 1922, they 
purchased $1,365,940,000. 

The laws have been 


amended 1 
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various states making bankers accept- 
ances eligible for Savings Banks, Trust 
Funds, Insurance Companies, ete. Hun- 
dreds of banks, individuals, firms and 
corporations have been converted to the | 
idea of investing temporarily available | 
funds in acceptances. 


Prime bankers Acceptances are now 
regarded everywhere as a dependable 
reserve. They can be converted into 
actual cash at any moment through sale 
in the open discount market. The dis- | 
count houses make daily offerings, carry 
portfolios aggregating many millions of 
dollars and are now supplying prime 
member bills to investors at 4% per 
cent discount. At the same time they 
are discounting sixty to ninety day 
pills at 444 per cent. It will thus be 
seen that on such bills the discount 
house realizes a gross profit of Y¥g per 
eent per annum. Many commercial | 
banks have qualified for the full utiliza- 
tion of their acceptance powers. New 
and substantial acceptance houses have 
been organized; plans have been per- 
fected under which funds are now be- 
ing loaned at call or on demand against 
acceptances as collateral in preference 
to stocks, bonds, and other long term 
securities. Such loans are repayable on 
telephonic, telegraphic, or written order, 
and are usually made at the rate of one- 
half per cent below the Stock Exchange 
eall loan rate. 


Through the use of loans, against ac- 
ceptances and investment in accept- 
ances, funds heretofore idle and prac- 
tically useless are being mobilized and 
made to serve commerce and industry. 





Overnight money, spot and forward 
rates, and other discount market terms 
so well known abroad are rapidly find- 
ing their way into our business and fi- 
nancial vocabulary. 

Arrangements have been made in a 
number of Clearing House centers under 
which both bankers and trade accept- 
ances that are payable at banks are now 
being cleared through the regular ex- 
changes. Such acceptances, payable at 
a member bank, in any Federal Re- 
serve city, are now collectible at par 
through the Federal Reserve Collection 
System and the proceeds are made avail- 
able on date of maturity through the 
Gold Settlement Fund; thus bills pay- 
able in Kansas City, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and other Federal Reserve 
and branch Federal Reserve cities can 
be converted into actual cash in New 
York on the date of maturity. Through 
the purchase and sale of Bankers Ac- 
ceptances, a shipment of gold from one 
Federal “Reserve center to another may 
be obviated. It is hoped when the Sys- 
tem is further developed, shipments of 
gold from country to country may in 
many instances be minimized or ob- 
viated through the purchase or sale of 
acceptances, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Is it a good investment 


Exceptionally close telegraphic connections reaching 
into the country’s industrial and financial centers; 
a technical organization of the highest caliber; 
informative sources covering over 6,000 banks 
throughout the world— 

These plus long experience enable this organization 
: choose investments with a rare background of 
act. 


Feel free to call upon us when you or your customers query, 
‘Ts it a good investment? 


The JNION TRUSIco. 


Cleveland 


Resources over 260 Millions 
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HOW CO-OPERATIVES ARE INCREASING 
THE COUNTRY BANK’S DEPOSITS 


An 


army of 


1,200,000 farmers 


have 


learnedthat success lies in the principle of 
merchandising rather than in “dumping” 


By CARL WILLIAMS 


President, American Cotton Growers Exchang2, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


a ERS and farmers are partners 
in prosperity and adversity, at 
all times and under all cireumstanees, 
is the opening statement of a booklet 
on “Co-operative Farm Marketing.” 

The fundamental reason for this 
broad and all-inclusive statement is not 
far to seek. It is that the banker is the 
foundation of production 
agriculture. 


credit in 


America’s crop values average more 


than $8,000,000,000 a vear and the 
banks finanee the production of most 
of it. They furnish the farmer with 


money with which to buy his seed and 
feed and even the food for his family 
during the four to nine months period 
between the planting of the crop and 
its harvest and sale. 

In the cotton South and in the tobacco 
districts only 12 per cent of the farmers 
are sufficiently well-to-do that they can 
finance their own raising. For 
cotton production alone bankers annu- 
ally advance more than $650,000,000 of 
their depositors’ and _— stockholders’ 


crop 


money. 

Farmers must repay this money with 
interest out of the proceeds of their 
crop. Their success at raising crops 
and the price they will get are funda- 
mental factors in their ability to repay. 

Of course the banker and the farmer 
are partners. One furnishes capital and 
the other labor. The combination feeds 
the world. 

The banker has been especially con- 
cerned within the last two or three years 
over the evil effects of deflation on the 
American farmer. This evil 
not because deflation occurred in 
crop prices—but because it occurred in 
practically nothing that the 
ratio of crop values to commodity values 
has been consistently out of proportion. 
The farmer receives a dollar for a 
specified amount of his crop, but when 
he takes that dollar to the store he finds 
that it has shrunken in value to about 
70 cents and that his buying power 
cannot be compared with that prevailing 


exists— 


else, so 


even ten years ago. 
Farmers and students of economies 


wite in the beef that this is what is 
the matter with agriculture. 
agricultural problem, true; 
not the fundamental one. 
The fundamental problem is the fact 
that the individual system under which 
agriculture has been organized and 


It is one 
but it is 
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under which crops have been marketed 
has always been such that on an aver- 
age the only profits earned by farmers 
above a bare living have accrued from 
increased values of land. 

The commodity ratio 
especially land 
apparently their peak and 
further eannot be depended 
upon to furnish ostensible profits for 
agriculture. 

This thing is important to all busi- 
ness as well as to banking. Whenever 
the prosperity and buying power of 40 
per cent of the American people is out 
of balance no elass of business, however 
remote, will fail to feel the effects. 

Statistical records over the last 50 
vears demonstrate conclusively the law 
of relationship between agriculture and 
city business. The law is that the per- 


hurts 
values have 


now 

because 
reached 

inereases 


centage and volume of city business 
failures vary annually in accordance 
with the aere value of farm crops in 


the preceding vear. If we recognize 
this law we inevitably conclude that 
when the farmer is broke the business 
man is bent and we know that, by 
virtue of direct relationship the banker 
will be first and most keenly affected. 

Farmers know their own situation 
better than anybody else and none of 
us are so optimistic as to believe that 
they. are happy about it. They are 
angry about it and, being angry, they 
have begun to think and, thinking, they 
have endeavored to evolve remedies. 

Some of them have turned to polities, 
deceived by the mouthings of selfish 
politicians whose lust for personal 
power blinds them so that they either 
cannot or will not see the inevitable re- 
actions of economic law. 

But while political action, as an easy 
method which would place the burden 
on the Government and relieve the in- 
dividual, has caught in its toils large 
masses of farmer folks, by far a greater 
percentage of farmers are coming to 
see that there is no political remedy for 
an economic evil, that the farmers them- 
selves are responsible for their own 
destiny and that the reason why they 
have failed to become prosperous is be- 
cause they have failed to recognize the 
economic principles of city business in 
their own marketing operations. 

Agriculture is the only American in- 
dustry in which -both production and 


marketing have been individual proc- 


esses. In every other line of business jt 
has been long since learned that eoy. 
binations of capital and labor are mor 
economical and more efficient than ip. 
dividual efforts in the same direction, 
Thus the group principle has come into 
action in every type of city business, 
The farmer has assumed that because 
production is an individual problem 
marketing must also be, and he has 
only recently learned that the group 
principle may be applied to the market. 
ing of farm crops just as readily as it 


is to the marketing of shoes or steel 
rails. 
For generations he was _ told. that 


price is dependent on supply and ée- 
mand, and that there is no remedy for 
low prices except decreased production. 
Farmers could not decrease production 
without disorganizing their entire farm- 
ing system and so they turned to polities 
for relief. 

Nowadays, however, we have learned 
that there are two movable factors in 
supply and demand. 
the other is place. 


One is time and 
The actual price 
of the product depends in a large degree 
on its time of sale and also on whether 
the sale is at the point of production 
or at the point of consumption. 


With this fundamental understanding 
the farmer began to see how to solve 
his own problem. Out of that new 
knowledge has come a movement 9 
great that it has already become the 
most important development  in_ the 
agricultural history of this country, and 
so far-reaching in its effects that it 
touches directly or indirectly the pocket- 
books of the entire nation. It is a 
movement which today engages the at- 
tention of one-sixth of the farmers ot 
the United States and through whieh 
more than one-tenth of all the crops—a 
measured by dollar value—is marketed. 


More than 90 per cent of the dried 
fruits, 75 per cent of the citrus fruits 
70 per cent of the tobacco, 65 per cent 
of the nuts, 25 per cent of the milk and 
milk products and 20 per cent of the 
cotton grown in the United States are 
today being marketed by farmers’ 
operative associations of one standard 
type, by a standard method, and for ® 
standard purpose. There are 1,200,000 
farmers who belong to these commodity 
organizations. They have learned that 
their success lies through the substitt- 
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Specialized Service 


Corporate Trust Service 


Y reason of long and close association with important American and 
foreign financing, this-Company is thoroughly familiar with modern 
trust methods in connection with corporate financing. The experience of 


its corporate trust officers, together with its exceptional facilities, are always 


at the disposal of correspondent banks and their clients. 


Our booklet, “Specialized Service to Banks,” which describes these and 
other services to banks, will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 











tion of the principle of merchandising 
for that of dumping. 

The world’s consumption of American 
crops is approximately in even ratio 
month by month. The monthly usage 
of cotton for example varies from 7.9 
per cent in November to 8.9 per cent 
in March, consumption of every other 
month in the year being between these 
two figures. Yet 70 per cent of the 
cotton crop is dumped by farmers dur- 
ing the months of September, October, 
November and December. About 65 
per cent of the wheat is marketed in 
August, September, October and No- 
vember. This dumping process floods 
the market with an excess supply, and 
lends its aid to speculative manipula- 
tion. It results in a situation wherein 
every farmer competes with every other 
farmer to sell and where, under the 
pressure of debts at the bank and the 
need for food for the family and food 
for the teams, the necessities of the 
weakest make the price for all. 

No individual farmer can remedy 
this situation. -Collectively, farmers 
have learned that their power to avoid 
the evils of dumping is limitless and 
that their ability to intelligently mer- 
chandise their crops is just as great as 
the ability of any city group to mer- 
chandise its product. Co-operating 
farmers have substituted merchandising 
for dumping; which means simply that 
they control the movement of farm crops 
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so that the erops go into the markets 
of the world at such times and in such 
quantities that they are fully absorbed 
at prices that are fair under given com- 
mercial conditions. 

This is the one fundamental aim of 
the modern co-operative marketing as- 
sociation. The aim is not arbitrary fixa- 
tion of price on an artificial basis. The 
aim is purely to apply te the great in- 
dustry of agriculture those principles 
of business which have been approved 
in every other type of manufacturing, 
production and distribution, and which 
are in universal use in the best and 
largest corporations in practically every 
country. 

We have found that in order to mer- 
chandise intelligently a product, we 
must organize on the basis of the com- 
modity itself. No man ean intelligently 
sell his product unless he knows how 
much there is of that product, where 
the buyers are and what the approxi- 
mate demand is. Neither can any ¢o- 
operative marketing association com- 
pete with private individuals in the 
same line unless it has control of suffi- 
cient volume of the total product to in- 
sure its ability to sell in any quantity, 
to standardize its product, to reach any 
market of the world, and to hire the 
same type of business intelligence which 
prevails in ordinary industrial corpora- 
tions without the ereation of an excess 
overhead against the product itself. 


Expert management is vital to their 
suceess. These modern commodity or- 
ganizations have found that they can 
go into the open markets and hire ex- 
perts to work for them instead of 
against them, paving these experts just 
as high salaries as they get in private 
business, and considering that the money 
so paid is the best investment ever made 
by farmers. 

These two principles: (1) That of 
organizing by commodity and (2) The 
employment of experts, are two of the 
five fundamentals on which the modern 
commodity marketing movement stands. 

The other three are: (3) Growers 
only as members, so that there will be 
no divided interests. (4) An iron-clad 
contract under which members must 
deliver all their product for a term 
of years, so that the association may 
have an assurance of a specific volume 
of business. (5) An internal pooling 
arrangement whereby member 
gets the same price for the same qual- 
ity and grade of product, regardless of 
the time of delivery or of sale. Seven 
supreme courts have passed favorably 
on the legality of these principles, and 
they are specifically authorized by the 
statutes of 29 states. 

These are not haphazard principles. 
Co-operative marketing has assumed 
the proportions of a science. Ex- 
perience in many countries for hun- 
dreds of years has demonstrated that 
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The Sinews of Service 


of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 

credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,479,500,000, 
as of June 30, 1923. The administration of banking services generated 
in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Bradford which are completely equipped 
for the transaction of overseas business. 
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Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas re- 
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certain principles lead to success and 
their absence to failure. The success- 
ful principles as embodied in the mod- 
ern type ‘of co-operative are so positive 
in their application to marketing that 
it is now definitely possible to look at 
a plan on paper and to determine in 
advance whether the organization at- 
tempting it has a chance to succeed or 
is sure to fail. 


These co-operatives have no capital 
in the form of money, other than ac- 
cumulated reserves, and in this point 
lies their only fundamental difference 
from the ordinary city corporation 
formed for a similar purpose. In the 
city corporation capital is invested in 
the form of money by stockholders with 
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the expectation of dividends as divi- 
dends are earned. In the commodity 
co-operatives capital is invested in the 
form of the commodity itself and with 
exactly the same expectation. 

Here we get a sheer principle of busi- 
ness economics, which is, that corpora- 
tions formed to both buy and sell or 
which need physical properties must 
have capital in the form of money with 
which to buy or build. A corporation 
formed for selling only needs no capital 
in the form of money. All it needs is 
something to sell. 


In other words, for the capital of 
the corporation we substitute the com- 
modity of the co-operative and then con- 
trol this commodity for a specific term 
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of years under a plan which hag thy 
same effect, although different in 
method, as a trustees’ voting agreemey 
among corporation stockholders, 

Those co-operatives which need phys 
ical properties for the handling, proces. 
sing and storage, usually own ther 
properties through subsidiary corpor. 
tions with capital stock. Practically 
all the co-operatives have created 
serve funds for emergency purposg 
and for additional safety of operation 
and have obtained these funds by actual 
deductions from the sales price of 
products. 

When a member’s product is delivered, 


an advance on the final sales price js | 


made, usually amounting in non-perish- 
ables to from 50 to 60 per cent of th 
market price at time of delivery. The 
money used in making this advanee js 
obtained by loans from banks, using 
the commodity itself as collateral. As 
sales are made the proceeds are first 
applied to loan liquidation, and add- 
tional proceeds are paid from time to 
time to the members over a period of 
six to ten months. In some eases an 
entire year passes before final settle 
ment is made. 

The term orderly marketing, which is 
frequently applied to the operations of 
these associations, means the sale of the 
product as that product is actually used 
in manufacture and by the ultimate 
consumer. 

In practice, orderly marketing is fre 
quently subject to price fluctuations, to 
the desires of the buying public and to 
the relative demand at various markets. 
The co-operatives sell when selling is 
good and most heavily on periods of ai- 
vaneing markets, while on a declining 


market and at times when demands are | 


slack and sales cannot be made except 
at bargain prices, the co-operatives may 
be found entirely out of the market, 
awaiting such better conditions as their 
own statistical and information bureaus 
indicate as probable. 


In other words, they apply the same 
merchandising intelligence to the market- 
ing of farm crops which prevails in 
the best and soundest of city corport- 
tions, and they avail themselves of each 
item of world information both as to 
supply and demand which can & 
gathered from every possible source. 

The fact that the co-operatives borrov 
the money which they use in making 
the original advance to growers brings 
them into the closest possible contact 
with the banking fraternity of both city 
and country. The cash requirements of 
the cotton associations alone during the 
present marketing year will be mor 
than $150,000,000 and the needs of al 
the commodity co-operatives will prob 
ably be in excess of $700,000,000. Thi 
money is borrowed chiefly from banks 
and most of it from institutions withis 
their own home states. 

The co-operatives recognize that the 
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country bank is a permanently necessary 
credit institution for the whole com- 
munity and their attitude therefore is 
that they prefer to deal with the coun- 
try bank up to the limit of the willing- 
ness or ability of the bank to so deal. 
When that resource is exhausted they 
go to the city banks in their home states, 
and for additional needs they go into 
the money markets of the world in the 
eustomary manner with paper which is 
generally recognized to be as good or 
better than the average of commercial 
paper anywhere. 

The tremendous sums involved in 
these transactions require no unusual 
financing nor do they make unusual 
demands on banking institutions of this 
country. The products of agriculture 
have always been financed by banks 
from the beginning of production labor 
to the final distribution to the ultimate 


consumer. Cotton is financed from seed 
to shirt. 
In agricultural products subject to ex- 


port, a considerable percentage of the 
financing was done in pre-war years by 
the people of the importing countries. 
Disturbed economic conditions, inability 
of the consumer to buy and fluctuating 
rates of exchange have changed this 
situation in recent years to the degree 
that the wholesale merchants and manu- 
facturers of Europe are carrying 
smaller stored stocks and are buying 
from American exporters only as they 
themselves receive orders for the raw 
and finished product. In cotton, for 
instance, 65 per cent of the total ex- 
ports were in pre-war years shipped 
abroad in the first five months of the 
delivery season. Last year less than 40 
per cent of the season’s exports were 
shipped abroad in the same period. 


This situation, which appears to be 
more or less permanent, has changed 
the manner of financing American 
agricultural exports and has thrown on 
American institutions and American 
capital the burden of carrying the crop 
from harvest period until the time of 
actual manufacture or consumption. 
This burden has fallen primarily on 
bankers and has increased the total re- 
quirements of business institutions en- 


gaged in the distribution of export farm 
products. 


The fact that the co-operatives are 
taking over a certain percentage of the 
Processes of distribution heretofore 
handled by private concerns, however, 
affects no change whatever in the 
amount of banking credit required for 
marketing. It furnishes merely a new 
bank customer to take the place of an 
old one. The bankers of America are 
intensely interested in this new cus- 
tomer, because their money and a large 
share of their total business is involved 
in the change of marketing methods. 


It was exceedingly natural that in 
the early development of commodity 
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white beans. 


As business men from coast to coast eat their favorite noon- 
day soup, and New Englanders their week end dinner of beans, 
they seldom think of Michigan as the “‘Bean State.” 


The bean crop is but another of many business reasons 
why your bank should have the best connection obtainable 
through which it may serve your customers efficiently through- 


out the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First Nationa] Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 





marketing, bankers generally should 
look on the new system with suspicion. 
City bankers were the first to approve 
it because they saw an opportunity 
thereby to raise agriculture to the 
prosperous level of industry. Coun- 
try bankers were the last to approve it 
because in their personal relationships 
with farmers over many years they 
have heard constant talk of many types 
of agricultural reform, most of which 
have borne no result and some of which 
have brought actual injury to both 
farmers and bankers. 

The actual operations of the co-opera- 
tive commodity associations, however, 
have conclusively demonstrated to the 
bankers of the nation that the system 
of gradual payments to the grower 
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ICHIGAN has this year grown about 6,506,000 bushels of 


This will be fully 65 per cent of the white 
beans grown in the United States. 





MICHIGAN 


| 
<> > 


stabilizes bank deposits, removes the 
peak load of both deposits and loans 
and puts the bank itself on a funda- 
mentally permanent basis for doing 
business. 

It helps put the farmer on a cash 
basis and thus alleviates the evils which 
every banker knows surround the prob- 
lem of indiscriminate production credit. 
Too many farmers are insecure bor- 
rowers and weak depositors. 

It increases the business intelligence 
of farmer depositors thus making them 
better bank customers. 

It increases the amount of deposits 
in banks as a result of increased prices 
received for farm products, thus 
furnishing the banker with a larger 

(Continued on page 84) 





GETTING RESULTS FROM YOUR 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


A few of the valuable suggestions: 





Use head- 


ings that arouse interest; Analyze the paper’s 
circulation; Supplement ads with news items 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Vice President, Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


HAT banks can use newspaper ad- 
vertising with great success is my 
tirm conviction. 

The power of the press in moulding 
public opinion is unquestioned. That 
same power which convinces the people 
of a city, a state, or a nation of the 
need for the development of large en- 
terprises may be used for a_ better 
understanding of the services a bank 
can render. 

Newspapers go into the homes,—by 
their use as a medium the people of a 
whole community may be reached in a 
single day. 

Because a bank cannot directly trace 
a large volume of new business to news- 
paper advertising does not prove that the 
medium is ineffective as a_ business- 
builder. Because you do not see readers 
studying your advertisements is not suf- 
ficient evidence that the advertisements 
are not read. 

The fact that there are certain kinds 
of newspaper advertising which do not 
produce good results ought not to brand 
the medium as ineffective, any more 
than the fact that because a certain 
booklet or certain business-building 
letter fails to pull would warrant you 
in branding all booklets and all letters 
as non-productive mediums. 

A banker had erected on the roof of 
his bank building an electric sign. At 
first this sign proved a great disappoint- 
ment, the color effect was poor and the 
letters illegible. Motorists who rode by 
his bank, evening after evening, were 
unable to read the sign. This convinced 
him that electric signs for banks were 
not a success. He was about to order 
the sign removed when it was suggested 
to him that a flasher be attached, the 
color effect changed, and the tips of the 
light globes capped. He agreed to this 
change rather reluctantly. For more 
than a year now this electric sign has 
been in constant service. Night after 
night, from its commanding location 
at the intersection of a widely pat- 
ronized boulevard, it has flashed its 
message to thousands. Not only is the 
color effect pleasing to the eye, but 
the message is easily read blocks away. 
If you should ask this same banker to- 
day for an expression as to how he re- 
gards electric signs for banks, he would 
recommend them to you in the highest 
terms. 

Newspaper advertising in many re- 
spects is like electric signs. It must be 
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attractive and easily read if it is to 
produce good results. If the subject 
presented is not to the point, is too 
deeply involved for the average mind 
to grasp readily, is too full of big and 
uncommon words, it is only natural that 
it will not be read. If bank advertising 
is to accomplish its purpose it must be 
very simple. People will not read that 
which goes “over their heads.”” The 





W. R. MOREHOUSE 


average person can only understand that 
which is as plain as one’s A. B. Cs. 
They will not refer to a dictionary for 
the definition of unfamiliar words. 

Note the popularity of motion pic- 
tures with the masses. The reason for 
this is not hard to find. An author 
brings out his story, it is reduced to 
scenario form, a director supervises the 
inaking of the picture, actors and ac- 
tresses portray the characters and a 
man photographs the scenes. 
The story is then projected upon the 
screen ready for assimilation. When 
you view a motion picture your brain 
doesn’t have to labor, nor do you have 
to pull on your imagination very hard. 
Millions flock to see motion pictures be- 
cause the hard work has all been done 
before the pictures are projected upon 
the screen. Newspaper advertising will 
be read and it will pay your bank to 
use it if it is served to the public 
predigested. 


camera 


Discuss only the subjeets which will 
make it easy for the public to patronize 


your bank. Advertise your bank, its 
financial stability, its officers, directors 
and stockholders, and you will build 
prestige and strengthen public conf. 
dence in your institution. Enumerate 
the various kinds of service your bank 
is prepared to render. It has been my 
experience that the publie is on the look. 
out for information about banks, bank. 
ing methods, and the kinds of service 
rendered by banks. 


For example, take the person who 
feels that he should open a savings a. 
count. He reads your advertisement 
headed “Interest from Date.” — The 
terms upon which a savings account may 
be opened are explained—also the rate 
of interest is given—such an advertise. 
ment will immediately excite his interest 
and inspire him to action and he is 
prompted to call and open an account, 

Take another example. You have 
money to lend on real estate. You pub- 
lish an advertisement under the caption, 
“Money to Lend.” In the advertisement 
you state your terms and invite applica- 
tion for loans. This ad is read by the 
person who is in need of additional 
funds, and because it supplies him with 
reliable information as to where he may 
secure the money and upon what terns, 
he naturally applies to your bank for 
the loan. 

Another example. A widow has in 
her possession valuable keepsakes. She 
is living in constant fear that they will 
be stolen from her. She picks up the 
newspaper and reads your advertise 
ment headed, “Protection for your Valt- 
ables.” She is informed of the protee- 
tion afforded through your Safe Depost 
Department. Your suggestion inspire 
her to come in and rent a box. 

You publish an advertisement under 
the caption “Concerning Investment.” 
It is read by individual investors, and 
they call for advice. Another ad & 
headed “Small Accounts are Weleome.” 
Persons of small means read it and are 
convinced that their business although 
small will be acceptable to your bank. 

As a hypothetical case, let us assume 
that the space.occupied by the five ad- 
vertisements referred to above had beet 
devoted to a discussion of a bit of local 
history, some hydro-electrie problem, the 
grandeur of the Yellowstone Park, the 
good roads movement,.and the discovery 
of gold in California. Can you imagine 
advertisements of this type, dealing with 
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subjects that are not especially related 
to banking, bringing in sav ings deposi- 
tors, applications for loans, renters for 
safe deposit boxes, investors for advice, 
and the small accounts. They may be 
good will builders, and they may serve 
to link a bank up with the community, 
but for quick results I am a firm be- 
liever in sticking to subjects which have 
a direct bearing on banks, banking 
methods and service. 

You do not find manufacturers of 
clothing advertising farm implements, 
nor telling you how many ships pass 
through the Panama Canal monthly. 
They are too busy sticking on the job 
of telling the public about the merits 
of their particular brand of clothing to 
devote advertising space to subjects 
which do not directly bear upon their 
products. Pe rsonally I do not know of 
any good reason why bank advertising 
should not be almost entirely confined 
to the banking field, at least until the 
public has become better informed about 
banks and the wide variety of services 
rendered by them. 


If you have not been successful with 
newspaper advertising I suggest, that 
you would try this plan. Confine your 
advertising within the scope of banking 
and especially enumerate the various 
services which your bank is prepared 
to offer. Boil down every advertise- 
ment to one hundred words or less, 
preferably less. Use headings which 
arouse interest at a glance. For ex- 
ample, a heading “INTEREST FROM 
DATE” will inspire action on the part 
of persons with idle funds to deposit 
because interest starts from the time 
savings accounts are opened. A _head- 
ing “MONEY TO LEND” will interest 
persons in need of additional capital. 
A heading “PROTECTION FOR YOUR 
VALUABLES” will inspire action on 
the part of persons in need of protec- 
tion. Give special attention to the loca- 
tion of your advertisements in the news- 
paper, securing, if possible, space in 
the upper left hand or upper right hand 
corner next to reading matter. As to 
the size of your advertisements, I should 
recomm.nd that you use a two column 
by five inch advertisement twice a week 
in preference to an advertisement of 
double that size once a week. Use illus- 
trations where space permits and the 
cost of drawings and cuts are not too 
high for your appropriations. Use an 
attractive and distinctive border and 
plenty of white space; let me repeat, 
plenty of white space. Use clean cut 
type of good size so that vour advertise- 
ment will be easy to read. Ninety per 


cent of the people have defective eye- 
sight. 


[f you are to get the maximum results 
out of newspaper advertising, you must 
know the facts about each paper. An- 
alyze the publications in whieh you ad- 
Vertise to the extent that you become 


Readers will confer a favor 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, 


Banking House . i 
Customers’ Liability Account of "Accep- 


tances 


Cash, due from Banks and U. + ‘Treasurer. 


Interest earned 


Capital Stock 
Surp 


Unearned Interest 
Circulation 
Acceptances 


September 14, 1923 


$ 88,840,874.63 
18, 379, 606. 25 
7, 702,969.57 
1,500, 000.00 


4,295, 703.55 
28, 406, 334.31 
469,467.51 


$149,594, 955.82 


$21,924, 181.20 


Due to Federal Reserve Bank acta) Games 


Other Liabilities 

Deposits, viz.:— 
Individuals 
Banks 


$85, 061,417.71 
29,264, 206.22 


—_ Se 


114, 505,623.93 
$149,594, 955.82 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


familiar with the clientele of 
paper. Avoid all “one time” 
tions and all special editions where you 
advertise in the regular edition. It is 
well to remember that readers and press 
runs do not represent a bona fide cireula- 
tion. I know of a paper which claimed 
fifty thousand readers. Its press run 
was only eleven hundred copies and its 
bona fide circulation about four hun- 
dred. It is necessary for you to know 
the proportionate percentages of city, 
suburban, and country circulation, and 
similarly the relation of street sales to 
home circulation. You should be in- 


each 


by mentioning THE BANKERS 





publica- 


MONTHLY when 


formed yourself as to class circulation 
as between farmers, industrial workers, 
professional men, ete. 

Supplement your newspaper advertis- 
ing with news items about the bank, for 
publicity is gained through news matter 
which indirectly advertises the bank. It 
is well to remember that every bank 
depositor reads items coneerning banks. 
Of those who have no banking connec- 
tion, many will read news items of this 
kind because they recognize the fact 
that their own welfare is affected by 
financial conditions. Every news item 
(Continued on page 100) 
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A “BRANCH” BANK ON THE PRAIRIE 








Thousands of motorists drive 
45 feet high and 20 feet deep. 


a 


ast this remarkable illuminated sign which is 70 feet long, 
The first view of it at night shows the outside and as one approaches 


the illumination reveals the interior of the bank in lifelike manner. 


GIANT BANK BILLBOARD 
HITS THE BULLS-EYE 


Replica of the building on a road 
out of town makes an indelible 
impression on minds of drivers past 


By KENNETH H. MILLICAN 


Advertising Manager, South Texas Commercial National Bank, Houston 


T takes a bold bank, and a still bolder 

banker at its helm, to wander some 
five miles away from the institution’s 
banking rooms in the center of a large 
city, into a field, and there establish 
what might be called a “branch”—not 
for the purpose of the actual handling 
of coin, perhaps, but just to let the 
whole world know there was such a bank 
in existence and that it believed in ad- 
vertising. 

Yet that is precisely what the South 
Texas Commercial National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, did during August, 1923, 
and created a furore in the community 
that is proving cumulative in its direct 
results. 

At the end of Main Street, Houston, 
perhaps one of the most delightful 
streets in the world, as the arrow flies, 


five miles from the financial center, the 
bank has erected an enormous cut-out 
sign so cunningly contrived that through 
an elaborate system of electric light 
flashers, the observer’s first view is that 
of the bank from the outside, while 
within « very few seconds the illumi- 
nation shows the INTERIOR of the in- 
stitution in a most lifelike manner. 
The sign and its construction are so 
unusual and the whole plan itself so 
original in bank advertising that a few 
facts and figures regarding the exhibit 
(for so it may be ealled since countless 
thousands of Houston people drive out 
nightly to view the sign in its transform- 
ative changes) will not perhaps be out 
of place here. The structure, which is 
a perfect replica of the bank building, 
is 70 feet long and 45° feet high. The 


—— _ 


depth is 20 feet, allowing a most life 
like placement of the bank’s interior 
equipment. Tellers are shown at their 
cages, depositors are shown in the lobby 
at check desks, and waiting at windows, 
the officers are shown at their desks 
and the guard is prominent at the lobby 
entrance. Not merely have the figure 
been so placed, however, but the paint. 
ers have actually made likenesses of 
the officers and employes reproduced, 
so much so, that visitors can be heard 
to remark upon the identity of the jp. 
dividuals! 

And now comes the question “Dog 
it pay?” That is perhaps best answered 
by the fact that the deposits of the 
South Texas Commercial National Bank 
in September, 1923, show a total of 
$24,000,000.00 which is no small figure 
for a bank in a city of Houston’s size, 
To what extent may the sign be re 
sponsible for such an increase? Only 
in this fashion—that in a city like 
Houston, say of 175,000 population, it 
is an achievement to be able to have 
every man, woman and child in the 
community utter the name of the bank 
in a commendable spirit. And that was 
what the sign achieved. People who 
never before had paid much attention 
to the difference between local banks 
suddenly awoke to the realization that 
a bank which would so vividly and 
uniquely portray its building must be 
progressive to some extent. And the old 
adage that “prosperity loves prosper- 
ity” holds good just as much in the 
banking profession as in any other line 
ot commerce. People DO like nros- 
perity, they LIKE growth and success. 
And the enterprise of the South Texas 
Commercial National Bank in break- 
ing through the hard and fast lines of 
common bill board advertising and 
becoming leaders in a new method, as 
it were, appealed to the people who re 
sponded most gratifyingly. . 


J. E. Millspaugh was elected pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Lebanon, Missouri. He succeeds 0. L. 
Weissgerber who resigned. 


James B. Brown, president of the 
National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville, 
Kentucky will resign to accept office 
as a member of the Kentucky State Tax 
Commission. 


Alfred Hoel of Eveleth, Minnesota 
was elected president of the Minnesota 
Range Banker’s Association at its 
annual meeting. A. L. Egge of Hibbing 
is the new vice president, J. R. McGiven, 
Biwabik, secretary, and S. R. M. Cort 
wall of Eveleth, treasurer. 


I. F. Allen was elected president of 
the Standard Savings Bank of Akron, 
Ohio, succeeding T. E. Smith who 
retired. 
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The novelist who supplies an eager 
public with thrill-embroidered 
historical novels has overlooked a 
virgin field of material. 


An intimate story of more than one 
American banking institution con- 
tains more romance and literary pos- 
sibilities than even the best of writers 
can concoct from their imaginations. 


There is the history of Foreman 
Bros. Banking Co. of Chicago. The 
firm was founded in the war days 
of 1862. It has experienced all the 
adventures and tribulations and 
rush to power of that mid-western 
metropolis. 


The Foreman Bros. Banking Co. has 
weathered three wars, has risen 
triumphant from the maelstrom of 
financial panics—has survived the 
terrible days of the Chicago fire, 
when the discouraged ones shook 
their heads and said Chicago would 
never rise from the ashes. 


But Chicago did rise, and Foreman 
Bros. Banking Co. grew with the 
city whose career it has paralleled. 


A Real Business Romance 


The bank has now been largely ex- 
panded and re-named, The Foreman 
National Bank and The Foreman 
Trust and Savings Bank. 


In addition to an extensive local 
banking business, the bank handles 
a heavy proportion of foreign busi- 
ness. A large part of the bank's ac- 
counts consists of intimate relations 
with banks, bankers, corporations 
and firms throughout the country. 


The successes of many Chicago and 
middle western concerns is written 
on the records of the Foreman Bros. 
Banking Co., which, to its great 
credit, has devoted much of its 
energy and commercial foresight to 
the development of promising but 
conservative business houses. 


Finally it is interesting to note that 
the recent expansion into a national 
bank and a trust and savings bank 
has been accomplished entirely 
without outside aid and without 
the stimulus of consolidations. 


Here, indeed, is a real romance of 
American business. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Co.) 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Exceed $6,000,000 
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STATE DENIED RIGHT TO 
TAX MORTGAGES 


United States Supreme Court Upholds 
Federal Land Bank of New Orleans 
in litigation with State of Alabama 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


HE fact that the 12 Federal Land 
Banks and the Joint Stock Land 
Banks during the vear 1922 loaned 
nearly $363,000,000 shows the import- 
ance of these institutions to the invest- 
ing publie, and justifies a passing ref- 
erence, at least to the case of Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans vs. Cross- 
land, decided by the United States 
Supreme Court March last, and just 
reported in 43 S. C. Reporter, 385. 

Section 26 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act provides that first mortgages given 
to Federal Land Banks shall be “instru- 
mentalities of the government of the 
United States, and as such they and the 
income derived therefrom shall be 
exempt from federal, state, municipal 
and local taxation.” 

Then the State of Alabama _ passed 
a law providing that no mortgage should 
be recorded in that State unless a license 
or privilege should be paid by the lender 
at the rate of 15 cents for each $100, or 
fraction thereof, the tax to be paid by 
the lender, and a certificate that the 
tax had been paid by the lender was 
required to be filed with the mortgage. 

“The State Law is inconsistent with 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, and the 
Federal Act must prevail,” the Federal 
Loan Bank argued. The United States 
Supreme Court upheld this contention, 
and decided that the Alabama Act was 
unconstitutional. 








Eddy Buildirg 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


The Automatic Teller 
-_-_. jn a New Dress 


A new and attractive model of The Automatic 
Receiving Teller has just been introduced. This 
model reveals in a distinctive way the atmos- 
| phere of the bank which employs it as a means 
| of stimulating school savings. 
| 
| 


The demonstrated superiority of the Automatic Receiving 
| Teller in encouraging consistent savings among school chil- 
| dren makes it a force of genuine new business building. The 
| friend alike of teachers and children because of its sim- 
plicity and reliability in handling small coins. 


May we serve your bank? 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


“The state is not bound to furnish a 
registry, for nothing, but if it sees fit 
to do so it cannot use its control as a 
means to impose a liability that it 
cannot impose directly, any more than 
it can escape its constitutional obliga- 
tions by denying jurisdiction to its 
Courts in cases which those Courts are 
otherwise competent to entertain,” said 
the Court on this point. 

“You're not bound to record your 
mortgages, so if a Federal Land Bank 
don’t want to pay the privilege tax all 
it need do is to keep its mortgages in 
its vault without recording them,” the 
State argued. 

“Yes, but the State Law makes our 
mortgages invalid as against a_pur- 
chaser without notice, so we’re practic- 
ally forced to record them,” the Federal 
Land Bank retorted, and the Supreme 
Court also upheld this contention. 

“The law of Alabama does make it 
practically necessary to record such 
deeds, because it overrides them if not 
recorded, in favor of any purchaser 
without notice. While it does so it 
cannot say that it leaves the bank free 
to record or not. The bank has a choice 
it is true, but so has one who acts under 
duress,” said the Court. 

“But we’re not bound to register 
deeds for nothing,” the State persisted. 

“That’s true, too,” the Land Bank 
contended, “but this isn’t a registry fee, 
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it is a plain tax,” and this argument 
too, “went” with the Court. 

“But in this case the legislature has 
honestly distinguished between the fee 
and the additional requirements that j 
frankly recognizes as a tax,” said \f; 
Justice Holmes in delivering the opinion 
of the Court. 

“That may be true, but the Feder 
Land Bank does not suffer, it can colleg 
the tax in advance from the borrower” 
the State argued, as a last resort, by 
the Supreme Court made short work of 
this contention. 

“It is said that the lender may colle 
the money in advance from the bor. 
rower,” said the Court. “We do not 
perceive that this makes any difference, 
The statute says that the lender must 
pay the tax, but whoever pays it, it js 
a tax upon the mortgage, and that js 
what is forbidden by the law of the 
United States.” 

Work is progressing on the new bank 
building for The First National Bank, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. It will cost $150,000, 





Contraet has been awarded for the 
construction of a banking room for the 
National Bank of Toronto, Ohio. It 
will cost in the neighborhood of $65,000. 

The First National Bank, Ludington, 
Michigan will commence at once re 
modeling and making an addition to its 
bank building to cost $50,000. 








The Hellman Commercial and Say- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, California is 
planning to erect a thirteen story bank 
building to cost $1,000,000. 





The Mission Savings Bank of San 
Francisco will make alterations to its 
bank building. An addition also will 
be made. This will cost $45,000. 





An addition is planned to the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Commerce, 


The American Savings Bank, Marengo, 
Iowa plans to remodel its bank build- 
ing. 


A new bank building for the First 
National Bank, Cunningham, Kansas 1s 
planned. 





Excavation has been started on the 
new three story bank building for the 
Madison Square State Bank, Chicago 
to cost $200,000. 

The Saugerties Savings Bank, Sat- 
gerties, New York is planning the com 
struction of a two story bank building 
to cost $40,000. 

A new bank building is planned for 
the Lowell Co-operative Bank, Lowel, 
Massachusetts. 
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GLORY OF A. B. A. 
PAST PRESIDENTS 


Nine out of seventeen living past 
presidents of the American Bankers As- 
sociation were present at its Atlantic 
City Convention. They went back to 
1886. It was an unusual gathering of 
former chiefs, and president Puelicher 
seized upon it to give a touch of human 
drama to the installation of new officers 
that made it perhaps the most impres- 
sive occasion of its kind in the history 
of the Association. 

“There were present at this conven- 
tion nine of the seventeen living past 
Presidents of our organization,” Mr. 
Puelicher said. ‘I have invited them 
to help us give greater dignity, greater 
solemnity to this installation. It is a 
fine thing that though they served us in 
this high office, they continue to serve 
us by their attendance at our delibera- 
tions. It is a feeling of comfort to 
know they are sitting near vou, so that 
in the course of your duties, if you are 
at all puzzled, you may turn to them for 
wisdom and direction. 

“T am sorry that Logan C. Murray, 
who served as President from 1886 to 
1887 was compelled to leave; he stayed 
here until this morning, a gentleman 
very nearly eighty years of age, still 
manifesting that fine interest in his pro- 
fession and still attending its conven- 
tions. Frank O. Watts, 1910 to 1911, 
also was compelled to leave, vet just 
as interested as ever. 

“T am only calling the names of those 
who were actually present during our 
Sessions. Now, William Livingston, 
1911 to 1912. To him the American 
banker owes the Travelers Checks. 

“1913 to 1914, Arthur Reynolds. We 
have just been discussing the Federal 
Reserve System. Does 1913 and 1914 
mean anything to you in view of that 
discussion? It was during his term that 
the Act was passed, and you may 
imagine his activities in connection 
therewith. 

“1916-1917, Unele Peter Goebel, 
ealled home this morning. He just 
wanted to be here. He will go down in 
history as the War President of the 
American Bankers Association. 

“1917-1918, Charles A. Hinsch, great 
unifier. The Sections of the Associa- 
tion were given representation on the 
Administrative Committee as the result 
of the work of Mr. Hinsch. 

“1918-1919, Robert F. Maddox, 1918- 
1919, those terrible years in all of the 
world and in America’s financial affairs. 
He wrestled with the after-war prob- 
lems and wrestled with them suecess- 
fully. 

“1919-1920, Richard S. Hawes, to 
Whose wisdom and whose energy, and I 
think I ought to add (because I know 
something about it) to whose determi- 
nation we owe the present constitution. 


Readers will confer a favor 


The sign of a glovemaker 
in old Chester, England 


In seeking your 


confidence 


we use a method of Olden Times 


N the days when reading and writing were very 
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uncommon accomplishments, personal marks A. R. Horr, 


of some kind were almost indispensable. How 
else could -a merchant, unable to write his own 
name, signify that goods were genuinely of his 
And how else could buyers, un- 
able to read, feel assured in their purchases? 


manufacture? 


Centuries ago the reputable English merchant 
and manufacturer placed his mark on his sign or 
his window, and also on his goods or upon the con- 
Most implicit reliance was placed upon 
this mark—it represented the name of the maker. 


tainer. 


And because the real makers of the Seaboard 
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and its policies are a group of directors who E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


actually direct, 
names as a pledge to you. 


of bank is the Seaboard. 
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Main Office: Broad and Beaver Streets 


we occasionally publish their 
These men you will 
recognize as active heads of some of the most solid 
and progressive companies in America. 
reading their names you will know whatcharacter 
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President, Union Sulphur Company 


From 





He had the conception to see the value 
of ereating contacts outside our own 
business. He realized that the banker 
had been speaking to himself too much, 
and therefor first established a contact 
with our Government by taking his Ad- 
ministrative Committee meetings to 
Washington, going to the President of 
the United States, and pledging to the 
President the allegiance of the Bankers 
of America. 

“Gentlemen, they are our 


servants and I am asking you to make 
impressive this installation, to make 


greatest 


those who are going to take over the 
reins of the Government of our Associa- 
tion feel that they with their experience 
and we with our enthusiasm and loyalty, 
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will help them to achieve.” 

Then, surrounded by these men as the 
living symbol of the long and active 
history of the Association the new 
officers were inducted into their duties— 
Walter W. Head as president; William 
k. Knox, as first vice president, and 
Osear Wells as second vice president, 
and John H. Puelicher stepped back 
and swelled the ranks of living past 
presidents to eighteen. 


Work has been started on a $150,- 
000 bank building for the Bank of 
Manhattan Co., Brooklyn, New York. 


Bank of 
erect a_ two 
$50,000 


The Security National 
Norman, Oklahoma will 


story bank building to cost 





CHILDREN’S FROLIC BOOSTS 
THIS BANK’S DEPOSITS 


Missouri banker plays host to 
hundreds of youngsters and their 
parents in his vicinity every year 


By F. A. KILPATRICK 


NCE in every so often a banker in 

his eternal questing for new bus- 
iness will hit upon something really 
unique. Mr. Loudermilk did. 

H. L. Loudermilk is eashier of The 
Bank of Maywood in Maywood, Mis- 
souri, a small town in a fertile farm- 
ing community Eighteen years ago Mr. 
Loudermilk inaugurated a “Children’s 
Day Celebration” which was accorded 
instant approval and has since achieved 
a popularity, in the children’s eyes, 
second only to Christmas. 

Children’s Day is usually held the 
last Saturday in August. Last Chil- 
dren’s Day, celebrated August 25th, 
was “bigger and better’ than ever. Mr. 
Loudermilk reports that the day was 
ideal so far as weather and roads were 
concerned and “a success financially as 
well as socially.” 

There was a grand total of about a 
thousand present, counting children and 
grown-ups, which fact bears additional 
weight when we consider that the town 
of Maywood has a population of only 
300. The children’s day festival, it is 
apparent, proves a strong lure to tiny 
folk and their elders in surrounding 
territories. 

The program for the day was one to 
delight the heart of any youngster, 
though for that matter parents and 
adult friends at this community party 
prove themselves to be “but children of 
a larger growth.” 

There were glossy slides that had the 
home banisters “beat all hollow,” trolley 
rides, teeter boards, pogo sticks and 
stilts; a merry-go-round (a home-made 
contrivance on which the kids had as 
much fun as on the most elaborately 
constructed carousel) and swings. All 
kinds of races (one was called a Cater- 
pillar Race—we forgot to find out just 
what that was but our imagination 
helps us) and a blind-folded boxing 
match. And then there were the day- 
light fire-works—a source of profound 
and clamotous interest. 

Dear to the heart of every one present 
were the “eats” or, to be dignified, the 
“refreshments.” Ice cream cones— 
imagine over a thousand of them! and 
pink lemonade, gallons and gallons of 
the delicious beverage. 

Mr. Loudermilk had to enlist the serv- 
ices of a special corps of twenty-five 
people to handle the additional banking 
business, to distribute the souvenirs 


(which this year were school book 
straps, and noisy balloons) dispense the 
ice cream and lemonade, and keep the 
“company” entertained and happy ali 
day long. 

A particular feature of this Chil- 
dren’s Day was the awarding of prizes 
in the chicken contest. The youthful 
participants in the club realized $350 
from their efforts. At the time of the 
awarding of the prizes, D. G. Lillard, 
vice president of the bank, delivered a 
splendid address, enjoyed by both the 
children and the grown folks. The 
suecess of the chicken club has inspired 
the bank sinee to begin a pig club 
among the children. 

You would only have to see and talk 
with Mr. Loudermilk to know that the 
Children’s Day idea took root in his 
mind primarily from his love of the 
little ones—from his natural affinity 
with boy-and-girl hearts—and only 
secondarily for the benefit it might bring 
to his bank. 

But, like most worthy things, it has 
each year brought its reward. This 
year the sum total of deposits brought 
in on Children’s Day—not only through 
the children’s small savings but from 
grown-ups who took that opportunity 
to increase their balances—was $700; 
to which should be added the good-will, 
friendship and loyalty of the community 
served by the bank. 


A PAW IN THE VAULT 
(Continued from page 17) 
this do to our renting the new boxes? 
What was it you said she lost?” 

“A jewel....a sapphire,” said John. 

“Sapphire....Sapphire!”’ repeated 
Director Clutchbill as though calling a 
eat. He got down on one knee and 
looked earnestly under the end of a 
radiator, and then got up stiffly. 
“Where'd she claim she lost it?” 

“In the coupon booth,” explained 
John. “But it ain’t there, and no one 
has used the booth since she examined 
her box yesterday until she came in 
again to-day. It looks queer to me.” 

The Director suddenly looked at 
John, a sort of a large robin’s egg 
stare. He nodded his head knowingly. 


He took John by the sleeve and led 
him into the front office. 


“We've either got to find that stone 
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or make her think she lost it somewhere 
else. She mustn’t get out of here ang 
yell it around. It’d be five years before 
we could rent another box.” 

“It’s been so long I hate to go in 
where she is right now,” hinted John, 
feeling of his chin. “She ain’t going 
to fall for that idea about her losing it 
somewhere else.” 

Director Clutchbill winced a little; 
he hated to go in, too. “What’ll we 
do, John?” he wanted to know. 

“We must keep her here,” uttered 
John slowly in a brown study. Then 
quietly he turned to the Director and 
spoke in a low voice. “Wouldn’t it be 
a good plan for you to make love to 
her....that would quiet her and keep 
her here.” 

“Who?....Me!!” Director  Cluteh- 
bill plucked out a handkerchief and ran 
it rapidly over his brow and the back of 
his neck. 

“Only for diplomatie reasons,” as- 
sured John. “Time is precious....we 
must have time to hunt and think. 
There’s always the chance she will cool 
down and be reasonable.” 


“T dread it more than I can tell you,” 
complained the Director, buttoning up 
his coat as though he were going into a 
blizzard. 

“But it may work,” said John. “Re- 
member the old saying “Love hath power 
to tame a savage, crack a rock and cook 
a cabbage.’ ” 

“She'll cook me for a lobster.... 
why don’t you go, you thought of it 
first ?” 

“Mr. Clutehbill, I’m thirty years 
younger than Mrs. Fleda Angie Stark. 
You’re single and she’s a widow. She 
won’t be suspicious of the real motive. 
And she has money Mr. Clutchbill.” 

The Director’s hand played over his 
hair nervously. “Have I your word 
you will hunt for that sapphire like 
mad ?” 

John nodded. 

“Then IT’ll chance it,” declared Di- 
rector Clutchbill, and he made his way 
grimly into the directors’ room where 
sat Fleda Angie Stark. 

During the frantie search of the next 
half hour for the lost sapphire, John 
could hear from the directors’ room 
Director Clutchbill playing back and 
forth over the keys of his voice, now 
melodious with diplomacy. At length, 
in despair he let the three clerks go 
for the day. But before they went out 
of the door he warned them in his most 
cautious voice not to breathe a word 
about the loss of Fleda’s jewel. 

“Oh, Mr. John, we won’t say a word 
..not a word,” said Rosa Belisle, her 
brown eyes very serious. 

When they had gone John wandered 
around trying to think of something and 
hoping Director Clutchbill was making 
favorable headway. He could hear the 
Director’s voice, a sign that no dead- 
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lock had as yet come to the two closeted 
principals. = ; 

While he waited for developments in 
the throne room, John absently gathered 
all the ink wells for a refilling. With 
a row of ink wells before him on the 
counter he reached into a space under 
the receiving wicket and brought forth 
an earthen quart bottle of ink. He 
poured earefully along the line. Sud- 
denly as he reached the last ink well, 
he felt a slight tickling in his nose 
which may have resulted from the acid 
fumes of the ink. His nose wrinkled 
like a dry dish rag. Realizing his 
threatened danger, he quickly closed a 
thumb over the mouth of the quart ink 
bottle in his hand, and with the other 
hand reached blindly for the counter 
back of the ink wells. He extended 
himself to his uttermost height, shud- 
dered, closed his eyes, convulsed, and 
recoiled under a knee-caving sneeze that 
euffed one of the ink wells five feet 
out on the bank floor and made the 
grille work of the counter vibrate like 
a harp. 

Back in the Directors’ room Mr. 
Clutehbill closed his mouth and sat 
erect. He leaped to his feet at the 
erash of the ink well striking the floor. 
He threw open the door and peered out 
on the scene of violence. 

John stood in the center of the main 
banking room with mouth open. He 
was fascinated by an object lying 
in the center of the wreck on the floor 
surrounded by splashes of ink. He 
picked up the object. 

“Look!” he cried, dancing like a fawn 
and holding up a hand for Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s inspection. 

The Director read the truth like a 
printed book. He took two steps for- 
ward. 

“The sapphire?” 
whisper. 

John nodded. “It was in the coupon 
booth ink well! The stone must have 
been loose in its mounting and dropped 
into the ink well when Mrs. Stark was 
returning the ring to her box yester- 
day.” 

Director Clutchbill reached out a 
trembling hand and took the glistening 
gem between his fore-finger and thumb. 

“I will present it to her,” he breathed. 

John nodded and followed the Di- 
rector into the back room. 

“The sapphire has been found, Mrs. 
Stark,” spoke up the Director in a 
diplomatic voice when he had gained 
her side. “John found it in the last 
place he looked; in the coupon booth 
ink well where you were so unfortunate 
as to drop it when last returning the 
ring to your safe deposit box.” 

Fleda Angie Stark, her mind a bit 
crazy with the fact the sapphire lay in 
her open palm, could only breathe fast 
and await the power of speech. 

“Really!” she palpitated. “Really! 
Tam so grateful to you both!” 


he asked in a 
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importer: 


“Your Import Letter of Credit has 
increased our sources of supply” 


A. LaRGE PERCENTAGE of the merchandise imported into this 
country is now financed by Import Letters of Credit—a form 
of financing in the development of which The Equitable has 


played an important part. 


Originated as a convenience, the Import Letter of Credit has 
become a necessity to many importers who must deal with foreign 
firms. This is particularly true when their standing is not well 


known, or when they must overcome a hesi- 


tancy on the part of an overseas firm to 


manufacture for future delivery 


* * * * 


As part of its service to correspondent banks who 
wish to accommodate customers doing a foreign 
business, The Equitable issues a large number of 
Import Letters of Credit. 
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TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS 
AND TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MRXICO City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 





John executed a Mount Vernon bow 
a trifle ahead of the Director’s magni- 
ficent salute. 

Mrs. Fleda Angie Stark turned 
toward the Director, and there was a 
timid light in her pale blue eyes. “Mr. 
Clutehbill....I, want—could you take 
tea with me this evening?” 

“The crowning event of my life!” he 
said eagerly, and aside to John: “Hang 
the poster advertising the new safe de- 
posit boxes in the window tonight 
before you go.” 


Helmar Johnson has purchased the 
Edward Hines interest in the State 
Bank of Winter, Wisconsin and will 
hold the position of assistant cashier. 
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The Harwieck Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Dalton, Georgia, on October 
4th, celebrated its golden jubilee, at 
which hundreds of people attended and 
were served and given souvenirs. 
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HELPING TO SOLVE YOUR 
LEGAL PROBLEMS 


What to do in case of payment of money upon 


a forged order? 


Some valuable suggestions 


from bulletin of Illinois Bankers Association 


QUESTION: John Doe had a 
savings account of $4000.00 in a Loan 
Association in a town in Ohio. He 
the town to eastern IIli- 
nois, at the time stating to the officers 
ot the Association that he would 
probably send for his money as he ex- 
pected to invest in a home. 
afterwards the re- 
telegram signed “John Doe” 
as follows: “Telegraph $500.00 First 
National Bank, Blankville, Illinois, for 
deposit—John Doe.” This telegram 
was a forgery and was sent by a son of 
John Doe. The Loan Association tele- 
graphed the money to the First National 
Bank of Blankville, “For deposit for 
John Doe.” The John Doe 
forged the name of his father, signed 
the ordinary deposit ecard at the bank 
in his father’s name and checked the 
money out. Afterwards when John Doe 
called for his money at the Loan Asso- 
ciation the forgery was discovered. 

Who, under the law, must bear the 
loss, the Loan Association of Ohio or 
the First National Bank of Blankville? 

OPINION: As between John Doe 
and the Loan Association the facts 
stated involve the familiar case of a 
bank or depositary paying money upon 
a forged order. The tele- 
graphie order to the Loan Association 
to make the deposit with the Blankville 
Bank was not given by John Doe and 
was a 


moved from 


Loan 


Some time 
Loan Association 


ceived a 


son of 


check or 


forgery so far as he con- 
cerned. It is the law, therefore, that 
the rights of John Doe against the Loan 
Association have manner 
affected by the transaction in question, 
and the Loan Association is still liable 
for and will have to pay to John Doe 
the $4000.00 which he had on deposit 
with them. 

So far the Blankville Bank is econ- 
cerned thus far it is not out anything. 
It received 4500.00 for deposit and paid 
it out. Thus far it is the Loan Asso- 
ciation whieh has lost by the fraud of 
the impostor. It has paid or caused to 
be paid $500.00 and is still liable to 
John Doe for the amount. The real 
question involved as between the Blank- 
ville Bank and the Loan Association is, 
can the Loan Association recover from 
the Blankville Bank the $500.00 paid to 
John Doe’s son, the impostor? 

QUESTION: Does a certificate of 
deposit reading, “John Doe and James 
Doe have deposited in this bank pay- 
able to the order of themselves subject 
to the order of either or the survivor 
$1.00, ete.” give the bank the right to 


was 


been in no 


pay the money to the pavee surviving in 
ease of the death of one of them? 

Is this a suitable form of language 
to use in order to create a joint tenaney 
in the fund and authorize the bank to 
pay the money to the survivor ? 

Upon the death of one of the payees 
named in this form of certificate, is the 
fund subject to the payment of an in- 
heritance tax, and must the bank notify 


the Attorney General before paving 
out the money? 
OPINION: The language quoted 


above, “Payable to the order of them- 
selves subject to the order of either or 
the survivor,” creates what is known as 
a joint tenancy in the fund or obliga- 
tion of the bank represented by the 
certificates, and upon the death of one 
of the payvees named the bank is author- 
ized to pay the money to the suvivor. 

In our judgment the form of language 
used in this certificate is as good a form 
as could be used to accomplish the pur- 
pose desired, to-wit, to create a joint 
tenancy as between the pavees and vest 
the title in the fund or obligation in the 
survivor in case of the death of one of 
the pavyees. 

Under the provisions of the Inherit- 
ance Tax Law of this State, upon the 
death of one of the joint payees named 
in such a certificate, the share of the 
deceased payee becomes subject to the 
payment of an inheritance tax by the 
survivor. Where, as in the case sup- 
posed, the certificate is payable to two 
persons, each payee is deemed, for pur- 
poses of the Inheritance Tax Law, to 
be the owner of one-half of the fund or 
obligation, and this half which passes 
to the survivor by operation of law, by 
virtue of the terms of the certificate is 
subject to the payment of the inherit- 
anee tax by the survivor who has ac- 
quired title to the one-half interest of 
his deceased joint tenant by virtue of 
the death. If three joint payees are 
named in the certificate then each payee 
is deemed, for purposes of the In- 
heritance Tax Law, to be the owner of 
one-third of the fund or obligation, and 
in the case of the death of one of the 
payees the inheritance tax would be 
payable equally by the two joint survi- 
vors. Like rule would apply where 
there were more than three payees. 

The share of the deceased payee being 
subject to the payment of an inheritance 
tax by the survivor as before stated, 
the duty of the bank with regard to 
paying out the money after the death 
of one of the joint payees is the same 


ie, 


as it would be if the certificate had been 
payable to only one person who had 
died as defined in Section 9 of the Jp. 
heritance Tax Law; that is, the bank 
is required to notify the State Treasure 
and Attorney General ten days before 
paying the certificate, and is required 
to retain a_ sufficient - portion of the 
money to pay any tax which may there. 
after be account of the 
transfer of the money, under penalty 
of itself being liable for such tax, and 
under the further penalty of $1000.00, 

QUESTION: At certain times of 
the vear considerable com- 
mereial paper on our hands,-and as you 
probably know, this kind of a note js 
usually made out payable to the order 
of the payor, and then endorsed by 
them. We do not carry enough bur- 
glary insurance to cover these notes, and 
would like to know if we stamped or 
endorsed these notes, “pay to the order 
of ourselves, Blank State Bank,” would 
that require another endorsement from 
this bank before they would be nego- 
tiable? 

OPINION: As I understand your 
question, the notes you refer to are 
made payble by the makers to the order 
of themselves and endorsed in 
blank by the makers when transferred 
to the bank. As the notes stand, there- 
fore, they are payble to bearer. You 
can endorse these notes in the manner 
stated and should you desire thereafter 
to transfer the notes without the bank’s 
endorsement thereon vou can “strike 
out” the bank’s endorsement. The Nego- 


assessed on 


we have 


were 


tiable Instruments Act expressly pro- 
vides (Section 48) that the owner of 
negotiable papers may at any time 


strike out any endorsement which is not 
necessary to his title. The title of the 
bank in this instance comes through the 
endorsement of the maker of the note 
and an thereon by the 
bank, such as the one contemplated, 
would not be necessary to the bank's 
title, and therefore may be stricken out. 
If the bank struck out such an endorse- 
ment and then transferred the paper it 
would be a transfer by delivery only, 
and the bank would not become liable 
as an endorser. The bank’s endorse- 
ment could be stricken out by merely 
drawing lines through it, or could be 
stricken out by writing across the en- 
dorsement the words, “This endorsement 
cancelled” or “This endorsement stricken 


endorsement 


out.” The latter would probably be 
better. 

QUESTION: We have been in 
formed that a negotiable instrument 


signed by a person making his mark, 
must be witnessed by two persons other 
than the one writing the name, to make 
it legal. 

OPINION: A person who is unable 
to write his name may place his signa 
ture on a negotiable instrument as well 
as any other paper by making his mark. 
The mark takes the place of the signature 
and stands in the place of the signature. 
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Indiana Limestone now being re-worked for use in a new building, after serving for twenty years 
ner as facing of building at 41st Street and Madison Avenue, NewYork City 


ie | Interminable Service! 


of == = When an Architect or Contractor recommends the use of Indiana Lime- 
stone, he can assure the owner a building material that will indeed give 
ae him “full value received.” For this natural stone has one quality found in 
no other building material—its remarkable salvage value. 


Indiana Limestone will stand the severest test of service: exposure to the 
elements for innumerable years with no appreciable deterioration. And 
its worth is increased through its easy workability. After half a century's 
use it may be taken from a building, recut and re-worked for use in new 
structures. There is no other building material which affords equal durability. 


TTT 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet on bank 
building will be sent free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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DIRECTORS 
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It is not necessary as a matter of law 
in order to bind a person who has thus 
affixed his signature to a negotiable in- 
strument by making his mark that any- 
one should write his name on the paper 
as a witness to the mark. The mark is 
binding on the person making it to all 
intents and purposes the same as if such 
person had written his name and no 
witnesses to the mark are necessary in 
order to bind the person signing with a 
mark. Where the person signs a nego- 
tiable instrument or other paper with 
a mark, however, it is advisable to have 
one or more other persons who wit- 
nessed the making of the mark sign 
their name as witnesses to the mark in 
order to preserve evidence that the 
person who made his mark actually 
made it, and that it is the mark of the 
person who made it and not mark of 
some other person. Where a person 
signs his name on a legal paper, should 
such person ever deny his signature, it 
is generally possible to establish the 


fact that it is the signature of the 
person who made it by persons who 
have seen the signer write his name and 
know the signature or by the other facts 
and circumstances. It is familiar 
knowledge that the signature of every 
person has characteristics of its own 
which usually makes it possible to have 
the signature established should the 
maker of the signature ever deny it. 
Where a person signs with his mark, 
however, there is nothing about the mark 
to distinguish it from the mark of any 
other person, and if the maker of the 
mark should ever deny that he made it 
it would not be possible to establish the 
fact that the mark in question is the 
mark of the person who made it unless 
there were witnesses to the mark. If 
other persons actually saw the mark 
of the maker affixed they would be com- 
petent to testify that they saw the mark 
made by the person who actually made 
it whether such persons had placed their 
names on the paper as witnesses to the 
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mark at the time, or not; but in ordg 
that it may always be definitely know, 
who can be called upon at any time to 
establish the identity of the pers 
making the mark it is usual and the only 
good business practice to have one o 
more other persons sign their names x 
witnesses to the mark at the time the 
mark is made. It is better busing; 
practice also to have two witnesses ty 
the mark rather than one because if the 
maker of the mark should ever deny 
that he made it and there is only on 
known witness then it would be the 
word of the maker of the mark agains 
the word of the witness, and a question 
might arise as to which was telling the 
truth. If there are two witnesses to the 
mark, of course, there is a clear pre. 
ponderance of evidence. Again, one of 
the witnesses to a mark might die before 
the question arose, and in that event if 
there was only one witness the holder 
of the paper would be without any 
direct evidence as to the making of the 
mark. As said before, however, where 
a person signs a negotiable paper with 
his mark he is bound thereby to the 
same extent as he would be if he had 
signed his name, whether the mark js 
witnessed or not. Having the mark 
witnessed is only a matter of preserving 
the evidence of the signing by mark. 

QUESTION: “A” owes the bank 
$500; he files a petition in bankruptey 
and is discharged. A month after his 
discharge he comes to the bank and 
offers to pay the bank’s claim in full, 
in monthly installments and confirms 
his promise by making a small payment 
of $10 and makes two 
monthly payments. He now refuses to 
pay the balance. 

Will you please advise whether the 
claim was revived and if there is a 
legal liability for the balance due the 
bank, which may be collected through 
court? 


OPINION: On the facts stated in 
the question the indebtedness of “A” 
to the bank has been revived and the 
bank can enforce payment of the debt 
by legal process. The discharge of 4 
bankrupt releases him from all legal 
obligation to pay the debt; but the 
moral obligation of the bankrupt stil 
continues. This moral obligation united 
with a subsequent compromise by the 
bankrupt to pay the debt is sufficient 
to constitute a right of action against 
such bankrupt. A new promise, hov- 
ever, which would be sufficient to revive 
a discharged debt must be clear, express, 
distinct, unequivocal and without quali 
fication or condition. 

It is not necessary that the agreemett 
should be in writing, but it must be 4 
distinet and unequivocal promise. The 
making of payments to apply on the 
indebtedness after the discharge of the 
bankrupt is not sufficient in itself t 
revive the debt and render the bankrupt 
liable. An express and unequivoedl 
new promise to pay is essential. Th 
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fact that payments have been made, 
however, could be shown as evidence 
supporting the contention of the ecred- 
itor that a new promise had been made. 

QUESTION: A Chicago bank 
issued its draft dated March 28, 1923 
to “A” in Chicago on an Antwerp bank. 
At the same time funds were remitted 
to K. N. & K. as agents of the bank in 
New York City, who where expected to 
deposit in Antwerp to meet the bill. 
Draft was not presented for payment 
until July and was then dishonored for 
want of funds to the credit of the 
drawer bank. The agents in New York 
had not made deposit to meet the draft 
and had meantime become bankrupt. 
Non-payment was not protested by the 
payee, and no notice of dishonor was 
given. Is the Chicago bank discharged 
by reason of delay in presentment and 
by failure to protest and give notice 
of dishonor? 

OPINION: Ordinarily presentment 
for payment, protest and notice of dis- 
honor are prerequisite to fixing drawer’s 
liability on a foreign bill of exchange. 
But where the drawer has no funds in 
the hands of the drawee and has no 
reason to expect that the draft will be 
honored, the rule is otherwise. The 
Negotiable Instruments Act of Illinois 
provides as follows: “Presentment for 
payment is not required in order to 
charge the drawer where he has no 
right to expect or require that the 
drawee or acceptor will pay the instru- 
ment.” Corpus Juris states the rule as 
follows: “Where the drawer has no 
funds in the hands of the drawee, no 
reasonable expectation of afterward 
having such funds or no reasonable 
belief or right to assume that the bill 
or check will be honored, formal pre- 
sentment or notice is unnecessary to 
charge him.” The failure to deposit 
funds in the drawee bank to meet the 
bill by the agents of the drawer was 
in legal effect the failure of the drawer, 
and the latter was chargeable with 
knowledge that such funds were not on 
deposit. Therefore, the drawer had no 
right to expect or require that the 
drawee would pay the draft, and in 
such case presentment, protest and 
notice were not required. 

My conclusion is that the drawer 
bank is liable for the payment of the 
draft. 

QUESTION: Ai note left at our 
bank for collection was not endorsed by 
the payee. The maker of the note 
refuses to pay this note unless it is 
endorsed by the payee. Is he right in 
his attitude? ; 

OPINION: The payee not having 
endorsed the note, of course, has not 
transferred any title to it, and the bank 
merely holds the note as the agent of 
the payee or owner for collection. The 
payee, however, has the right to make 
the bank his agent for the collection of 
the note, and it is just as much the duty 
of the maker of the note to pay it to 
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CHICAGO 
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SiN every continent in the world Continen- 
| tal Service-is well established. Through 
our effective system of co-operation, the 
7,450 American banks we serve have access to 


banking facilities the world over. 


Through our Foreign Department, correspon- 
dents buy and sell foreign exchange for commet- 
cial purposes and for private remittances by mail 
or cable. Direct drawing arrangements are provid- 
ed. Trade and credit information is freely given, 
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international dealings. 
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The percentage of home owners in the city of 
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This means a thrifty care- 


ful: people with a large earning and saving 
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The home owner is a good citizen, and_a good 
citizen is a good neighbor. 


They are well served by the 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $20,000,000.00 








the duly authorized agent for collection 
of the payee as it would be to pay the 
money to the payee himself. The only 
question with which the maker is con- 
cerned under this state of facts is as 
to whether the bank is an authorized 
agent for collection of the payee. If 
the maker of the note knows, or can be 
satisfied in some way that the note was 
put in the hands of the bank by the 
payee, then the maker will be fully 
protected by making payment to the 
bank and securing the return of the 
note, because the mere placing of the 
note in the possession of the bank by 
the payee gives the bank all of the 
necessary authority to collect it, so far 
as the payee is concerned. On _ the 
other hand, the maker of the note is 
only protected by making payment 
either to the owner of the note or to an 
authorized agent for collection. The 
payee not having endorsed the note, the 
note itself is evidence to everyone that 
the payee is still the owner. It there- 
fore becomes necessary that the pavee, 
for his own protection, shall know that 
the person to whom he pays the note 
is authorized to collect it. If for in- 
stance this note had been lost by the 
payee and was presented to the maker 
for payment by the person finding it, 
without any knowledge on the part of 
the payee, and the maker paid it to the 
finder, the maker could not be pro- 
tected in such payment, but on the con- 
trary could be compelled by the payee 
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to make payment again, and therefore 
the maker has the right to know 
whether the bank has authority to re- 
ceive the money in payment of the note. 
If the note should be endorsed by the 
payee there could, of course, be no ques- 
tion as to the bank’s authority to colleet, 
because the bank would then be the 
owner of the note. If the pavee for any 
reason should not wish to part with his 
title to the note but merely desires to 
give the bank authority to collect, he 
could do this by simply endorsing on 
the note, “Pay Blank State Bank for 
collection.” I think, however, that the 
maker of the note has the right to 
demand if he sees fit that the bank shall 
furnish him evidence in some form 
showing that the bank has authority 
from the payee to make collection of the 
note before the maker is required to 
make payment. 

QUESTION: Where a party de- 
clares himself a bankrupt and fails to 
schedule all his creditors, ean the ones 
not notified afterwards collect from 
bankrupt? 

QPINION: The Bankruptey Act 
provides, that the discharge in bank- 
ruptey shall release a bankrupt from 
all of his provable debts, with certain 
exception. One of these exceptions is, 
that the discharge in bankruptey shall 
not release..the bankrupt from debts 
which “have ‘not been duly scheduled in 
time for proof and allowance, with the 
name of the creditor if known to the 
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bankrupt, unless such creditor had 
notice or actual knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings in bankruptey.” 

Under this provision the bankrupt js 
not discharged by virtue of the bank. 
ruptey proceeding as to any debt 
which are not duly scheduled showing 
the name of the creditor where know) 
to the bankrupt, and his address wher 
known to the bankrupt, unless sue 
creditor had notice or actual knowledge 
of the proceedings in bankruptey, 
Notwithstanding the debt of a creditor 
may not have been duly scheduled, jf 
the bankrupt should be able to show 
that the creditor had notice or actual 
knowledge of the bankruptey proceed. 
ings in some other manner the bankrupt 
would still be able to successfully plead 
his discharge in bankrupteyv as a bar 
to the debt. 

QUESTION: In the vear 1910 this 
bank issued its time certificate of de 
posit for the sum of $80 dated January 
8, 1910 due in 12 months. Subsequenth 
this certificate was lost by the owner 
and an indemnifying bond issued by 
said owner to this bank, after which a 
duplicate was issued, endorsed by 
ewner and paid by this bank in cash. 
This was done January 6, 1911. 

Now comes a party who has in his 
possession this original certificate of 
deposit, not endorsed by the original 
owner, but this man has gained posses- 
sion by bill of sale of all personal prop- 
erty formerly belonging to the original 
owner of said certificate, who is now 
deceased. By Will all personal prop- 
erty of the deceased was left to a man 
who in turn gave bill of sale to the 
present holder of this certificate. 

There is no estate left on which we 
could rely for recovery through the in- 
demnifying bond we hold. We are 
writing to learn our position in this 
matter. Does the statute of limitations 
protect us? 

OPINION: The bank is in no 
manner liable under the certificate; 
and furthermore, any action on the 
certificate is barred by the Statute of 
Limitations applying in 
which is ten years. 

The bank is not liable on the cer- 
tificate because it paid the indebtedness 
represented by the certificate to “A’, 
the original owner and payee. “B,” the 
party now in possession of the certif- 
icaté, has no title to the certificate 
“A” never transferred title to the cer- 
tificate and never intended to do % 
because the money had been paid to 
him. The certificate itself is merely 
the evidence of the debt, and this debt 
of the bank has been paid, and there 
fore “B” has merely come into pos 
session of evidence of an old debt whieh 
has been paid, but has not and could 
not acquire any right in the debt itself 

Not only is there no liability on the 
part of the bank, but any action on the 
certificate by “B” or anyone is barred 
by the ten year Statute of Limitations 
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QUESTION: Does not a real estate 
mortgage become dead after it has 
passed the ten year limitation period: 
also is it not impossible to commence 
foreclosure proceedings after such lapse 
of time? 

OPINION: Briefly the law is, that 
an action to foreclose a mortgage on real 
estate must be commenced within ten 
years after the maturity of the note 
or other indebtedness which is secured 
by the mortgage, or the lien on the real 
estate will be lost and the action to fore- 
close barred by the Statute of Limita- 
tions; provided, however that “if any 
payment or new promise to pay shall 
have been made in writing on the note, 
bond or other written evidence of in- 
debtedness within or after the said 
period of ten vears” then an action to 
foreclose the mortgage may be com- 
menced within ten vears after the time 
of such payment or promise to pay. 

In other words the lien of the mort- 
gage follows the right of action on the 
note or other evidence of indebtedness 
secured by the mortgage; and when the 
right of action on the note is barred 
by the Statute of Limitations the lien 
of the mortgage and the right to fore- 
close the same also expires and is barred 
by the Statute of Limitations, and not 
before. An action on a note or other 
evidence of indebtedness in writing is 
barred by the Statute of Limitations 
within ten years after the maturity of 
the debt unless some payment shall have 
been made on the debt or new promise 
in writing shall have been made to pay 
the debt within or after said period of 
ten years, in which case action may be 
brought on the debt within ten years 


after the time of such payment or 
promise to pay 
QUESTION: A_ school treasurer 


keeps the school funds on deposit in 
Bank “O” and carries his account as 
treasurer with said bank. In_ the 
handling of said deposit account the 
school treasurer had requested the bank 
to cash orders drawn on the school 
treasurer by the school trustees and 
charge them to the treasurer’s account 
as checks, thereby relieving the treas- 
urer of the work of issuing checks for 
each order of the trustees drawn on the 
school treasurer. The account of the 
school treasurer with the bank is 
balanced as other accounts and the 
trustees’ orders returned by the bank 
to the treasurer the same as checks. 
An order for the payment of money 
purporting to be signed by the school 
trustees and drawn on the school treas- 
wer was presented to the “O” Bank 
for payment by the “X” bank and the 
“O” bank paid the money on the order 
to the “X” bank. When this order so 
cashed by the “O” bank was returned 
to the school treasurer as a paid check 
it developed that the signatures of the 
school trustees on this order were forged 
and the school treasurer returned the 
order to the “O” bank and refused to 
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Your Christmas candy originated in New England 


HE big box of Christmas 

candy is an old New England 
custom, now spread everywhere. 
In early days candies were made at 
home, after favorite family recipes. 
Some kinds were so temptingly 
good that visitors who tasted in- 
sisted upon buying a few pounds 
for friends, and so little busi- 
nesses started. Candy making 
has now grown out of humble 
kitchens into great factories, 
making confectionery of na- 


tionally famous quality. 


Great shipments of 
candy-making materials are 
moving into New England, 
and carloads of candy are 
outward bound. The life- 


pay it or allow the credit taken by the 
bank on aecount thereof. The “X” bank 
states that it cashed this order for a 
stranger and is unable to tell who it 
paid the money to on the order. It 
does not appear from the inquiry 
whether the “O” bank promptly pre- 
sented this order to the school treasurer 
for payment and gave immediate notice 
of dishonor to the “X” bank or not, 
but it is assumed that prompt present- 
ment to the school treasurer and imme- 
diate notice of dishonor were not given. 
It does not appear either whether the 
order in question was a negotiable or 
non-negotiable instrument, but the fact 
about this does not appear to be 
material so far as the rights of the 
parties are concerned. The question 
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blood of this commerce is quick 
collections and remittances. The 
National Shawmut Bank, being 
in intimate touch with industrial 
and marketing centers all over the 
world, is well equipped to handle 
drafts and acceptances, making re- 
turns with surprising promptness. 
This great international 
bank not only renders all the 
usual banking services, --but 
gives practical help in secur- 
ing new market or up-to-date 
credit information, and in at- 
tending to details of ware- 
housing, insurance and special 
requests as carefully -as your 
personal representatives. 


Correspondence is invited. 


MUT BANK 


A 


is, is the “X” bank liable to the “O” 
bank for the money paid by the “O” 
hank to the “X” bank on this forged 
order? 

OPINION: The “X” bank is liable 
to the “O” bank for the amount of this 
order regardless of whether the order 
was negotiable or non-negotiable, and 
regardless of any question of prompt 
presentment for payment or notice of 
dishonor. 

If the instrument was non-negotiable 
still the endorsement thereof by the 
“X” bank carried with it an implied 
warranty of the genuineness‘ of the 
paper the same as if the instrument Was 
negotiable and the “O” bank could re- 
cover for the breach of such implied 
warranty. 
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F. ABBOT GOODHUE, President 


Our Booklet ‘‘Acceptance Financing”’ will be sent on request 


If the instrument was non-negotiable 
also the question of presentment for 
payment and notice of dishonor is not 
involved for the reason that present- 
ment for payment and notice of dis- 
honor are not necessary in the case of 
a non-negotiable instrument. 

If the order was a negotiable instru- 
ment ‘also prompt presentment for pay- 
ment and notice of dishonor were not 
necessary to charge the “X” bank with 
liability as endorser for the reason that 
the order was a forgery and the liability 
of the “X” bank to the “O” bank is on 
the implied warranty of the “X” bank 
of the genuineness of the preceding 
signatures, and not the usual contingent 
liability of an endorser. 

My opinion is, that under the facts 
above stated the “O” bank in cashing 
this paper for the “X” bank stands in 
the position of an ordinary endorsee 
of a negotiable paper or transferee of a 
non-negotiable paper notwithstanding 
the manner in which it handled its ac- 
count with the treasurer. In other 
words, the “O” bank was not the drawee 
of the order, but the treasurer was the 
drawee. If the treasurer had paid this 
order he could not recover the amount 
thereof from prior endorsers because 
in paying an order he would be bound 
to know the genuineness of the sig- 
natures of the drawers. As before stated, 
however, I think the “O” bank, as 
between it and the “X” bank, stands in 
the position of an endorsee. 








MAKING PROFIT ON BANKERS’ 
AND TRADE ACCEPTANCES 
(Continued from page 33) 

‘ While our general system of financ- 
ing here has not been such as would 
lend encouragement to the most rapid 
development of the use of trade accept- 
ances, much progress has been made. 
Many thousands of concerns through- 
out the country are now using Trade 
Acceptances in connection with all their 
sales that are made on the time basis. 
Through the use of trade acceptances, 
these concerns report that an equal 
amount of capital has been made to do 
a greater amount of service; the credit 
period has been shortened; collections 
have been more certain; many trouble- 
some claims and disputes have been 
eliminated and the expense of opera- 
tion, both on the part of buyer and 
seller has been reduced, and the busi- 
ness of the users has been stabilized. 
Further, a character of strictly liquid 
paper has been produced. Approved 
bank endorsed trade acceptances can 
now be placed readily in the open dis- 
count market. It must be remembered 
that the same acid test that is applied 
to other credit risks must be applied 
with equal severity to trade acceptances, 
whenever they are offered for discount. 
Trade Acceptances originating outside 
of the large financial centers are not 
generally finding their way into the 
open discount market, but are being held 
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Bank 


E 
in the receivables of the makers or dis- i 
counted at the local banks by which they | 
are put through for collection as matur. 
ity approaches. In the open discount | 
market, prime eligible endorsed trade 
acceptances command a rate of from 
% to % per cent below the rates 
prime single name commercial pape. 
They can be purchased by Federal Re 
serve Banks in the open market which 
makes them preferable to one name 
commercial paper. Banks throughout 
the country are becoming more familiar 
with trade acceptances and most of the 
troubles heretofore experienced in the | 
collection of such items have bem 
eliminated. 


Bert V. Chappel, assistant secretary 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve 
land, on October 1st went to the Com- 
monwealth Banking and Trust Com 
pany of Cleveland in the official caps 
city of assistant to the president. I 
this position he will have charge of th 
business development and publicity de 
partments. 

He has been connected with the Fei: 
eral Reserve Bank for the past four aul 
a half years, in charge of the editor 
department. 


John V. Jewell, who has been activ 
in banking affairs in Brooklyn, Ne 
York for many years, has been elects 
president of the Williamsburg Saving 
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G0-GETTERS TO PRODUCE 
YOUR NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
(Continued from page 10) 
dude efforts for any business except 
savings accounts and (if the bank wants 
them solicited) safe deposit boxes. It 
should pay something for every account 
secured. There should be a unit bonus 
for the new customer and a sliding scale 
bonus for the amount of his initial de- 
posit, But no one outside the bank 
should know what these bonuses amount 


Personally, I do not believe in the 
prize system or the team system. 
Both of them are artificial methods of 
securing the continued and every-day- 
renewed enthusiasm which can best be 
secured by efficient management and 
selling helps. The bonus for a new 
eustomer should be low, say 25 cents 
to $1, and the bonus for volume should 
be liberal, say 25 cents to $1 per $100 
of bona fide savings deposits secured. 
Put this at its extreme high point and 
see how it works: Suppose the employe 
is paid $1 per new customer and $1 
per $100 of bona fide balances. Then 
suppose that one employe secures one 
hundred new customers with a $50 
initial average. His business will cost 
$1.50 per account. If he has really 
and sincerely worked for the bank on 
his own time, if he has secured cus- 
tomers who would not have come to the 
bank without his efforts, and if he has 
opened real and lasting relations with 
these customers—he certainly is en- 
titled to $1.50 per account, and he could 
make a good deal more than that by 
the same sort of effort in selling any 
other form of goods or service. 

As a matter of fact a consistent pro- 
ducer of new savings business from 
prospects other than relations and friends 


‘ean earn from $60 to $100 per week 


just as long as he goes on producing 
it, and I personally stand ready to show 
him how to do it. So if you were to 
pay an employe $1,000 for three 
months’ constant production of new 
savings accounts in volume you would 
not be over-paying him. 

Of course if you can get him to do 
the same work for $100 by appealing 
to his ambition and making him feel 
that the bank will remember his good 
work when it adjusts salaries, so much 
the better. But you must not feel that 
your employe drive is a good activity 
unless the bank makes good on these 
mplied promises and you must not feel 
that the $100 in money you pay the 
employe is the only cost of the business 
he produces. 

The most important function of the 
4ew business manager in connection 
with the employes’ drive will be the 
steady supply of selling helps. These 
elude: 


a. Get-together-meetings. 
b. Drive bulletins. 


First National Bank 
of Boston 


The leading financial institution in 


New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Branch at Havana, Cuba 


Special Representative in London 


Resources $300,000,000 


c. Broadcast advertising of drive. 

d. Special letter campaigns to lists 
selected by employes or for 
them. 

e. Literature and closing induce- 
ments for use by employes in 
actual solicitation. 


To start the drive off with a bang a 
meeting of all employes should be 
staged with a program something as 
follows: 

The personnel officer takes chair and 
outlines reasons for calling the meeting. 

He then gives the floor to the new 
business manager who outlines the 
plan for the drive in detail, throws all 
the enthusiasm he can into it, and prom- 
ises definite selling help through his 
department. 

The chief executive of the bank winds 
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up the meeting with a few well. chosen 
words to the effect that he will watch 
results in this drive with two purposes 
in view: First, to see that employes 
with business-getting ability get due 
recognition; second, to see that regular 
clerical and window service of the bank 
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is improved rather than diminished. 
As the drive proceeds, one or_ two 


It has been found effective as a sell- 
ing help to use newspaper space for 
other meetings, at which results are publishing the facts of the employes’ 
announced and successful employes are drive and lists of employes engaged, so 
recognized for talks on how they work, that their friends and acquaintances 
may also be staged. may be ready to help them when ap- 
proached. This attack on friends and 
acquaintances may be even more direct 
by getting up a form letter and having 
the new business department’s duplicat- 
ing force head up letters to lists of 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances 
for any employe who will furnish lists. 
The letters are then handed to emploves 
for signature and mailed out by the new 
business department. 


A bulletin board with a big thermo- 
meter or other graphic representation 
of day-to-day results will keep all eyes 
on the drive and the leaders in produc- 
tion. This may be, and in large banks 
should be, supplemented by mimeo- 
graphed bulletins issued once a week. 
These bulletins should be written in 
about the same way a foot ball coach 
talks to his players between halves. 
They should be newsy, enthusiastic and 
full of real information as to how ae- 
counts can be obtained. 


Finally, and most important of all, 
the use of a practical utility as a closer, 
when the employe is soliciting business, 
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will help the gross results of the drive. 
provided its proper use is fully ge. 
plained and _ its 
strietly prohibited. 

The proper use of the closer souvenir 
consists in making it overcome the 
prospect’s objection to doing something 
at once, which he has agreed to qd 
“some time or other.” 


improper use jg 


I know there is a good deal of dif. 
ference of opinion on the advisability 
of this use of a ’ 
savings accounts. But when all is said 
and done, the arguments against a 
closer boil down to the statement that 
accounts secured by a closer are not the 


closer in securing 


same as accounts secured without it. 
Its strongest opponents seem willing to 
admit that the same man will secure 
more accounts in less time with a closer 
than without one. 

Their feeling that accounts so secured 
are of a less desirable class than ae. 
counts secured without a closer is one 
which I respect only because of the 
evident sincerity of some of the men who 
hold it. I have yet to see any facets 
indicating that there is any appreciable 
difference between accounts so secured 
and accounts secured by mere argu- 
ment or persuasion, though TI have 
sought for such facts will all the re 
sourees at my command. 

Even admitting, (though I see no 
reason to admit it), that in some eases 
an undesirable account is secured with 
a closer that would not have been secured 
without it, the fault lies not with the 


closer, but with the new _ business 
manager who permits the improper 


solicitation and who accepts and gives 
credit for the undesirable account. 

Like every other tool, the closer has 
a proper and improper use. If offered 
as any sort of exchange for the new 
depositor’s business—if represented as 
something which can be obtained by 
opening a small account today and ¢los- 
ing it tomorrow—if presented as an 
additional payment in lieu of interest, 
which raises one bank’s interest pay- 
ment over that of a competitor—if used 
in getting a man who would open one 
account for $50 to open ten accounts 
for $5 each, and so secure ten premiums, 
—if used in any of these improper 
ways the closer idea is a bad one. 

On the other hand, I know nothing 
else which will put the same “now” 
element into the selling of savings at- 
counts. The department stores get this 
element by advertising price reductions 
which are only good through a special 
sale, on a bargain day or for some 
special time. The banker cannot offer 
timed price reductions, but he can offer 
an inducement with the statement that 
the offer of this inducement is limited 
to a certain time. 

The situation is very similar to that 
of a magazine with a fixed subscription 
price, or, to take another example, the 
situation which forces the United Cigar 
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Stores and other chain stores selling 
ods at standard prices to offer pre- 
miums. In both these situations the 
yse of a premium closer had become an 
established factor of vast and highly 
dignified national business. 

When the employes’ drive is over, 
the new business manager will probably 
sav to himself, “Why does an activity 
like this have to be sporadic or spas- 


modice? Why can’t it go on all the 
time?” 

He will find that there are two 
reasons Why it can’t: First, no force 
of men and women whose livelihood 


depends on regular activity seven or 
eight hours a day ean be held perma- 
nently to the stretch of putting forth 
worth-while effort in spare time. 
Second, the average employe will ex- 
haust his circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances in a short time and will not be 
willing or able to secure accounts out- 
side of that Furthermore, the 
unusual emplove who can secure ac- 
counts on his own personality and the 
merits of his bank will want higher pay 
than $1.50 or $3 or even $5 an account 
for steady full time solicitation effort. 

Obviously, the only way out of these 
difficulties will be for the new business 
manager to organize, train and manage 


cirele. 


a savings solicitation foree of his own, 
or to command the services of such a 
foree, organized, trained and managed 
for him. 

Up to now I have been giving my 
readers the benefit of my experience 
with banks and trust companies, but 
after fifteen vears of such experience, 
I have not found an organized savings 
solicitation force inside a bank. I have 
found such a force at work in the or- 
ganization with which I am at present 
connected, and I propose, if I can, to 
give an outline of its creation, manage- 
ment and supervision. This may make 
it possible for the new business manager 
to organize such a foree for himself, 
provided he wants to take the time and 
spend the money which will be required. 
He should remember that he is pioneer- 
ing in a virgin field. 

In the first place, the headquarters’ 
staff, if I may use that expression, 
consists of a general manager, three 
clerical assistants, and a field supervisor. 
Let us assume that the new business 
manager of the bank will carry on the 
functions of general manager and field 
supervisor, and that his regular force 
of stenographers and clerks will take 
care of the clerical details. He then 
needs a working crew manager, a sergeant 
as it were, who. will give commands 
and help to execute them at the same 
time. 

The qualifications of this erew man- 
ager may be judged from six success- 
ful men whom I personally know. These 
‘ix are the boiled down and strained 
off resultants of two hundred unsue- 
cessful experiments over a period of 
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five years. Two of them are good for 
city work in a residential community, 
two for faetory work in an industrial 
community and two for farm work in 
a rural community. Each one of the 
six is of sufficiently good appearance 
and address to impress not only pros- 
pective savings depositors, but bankers 
as well. Each has a record of faithful 
and satisfactory performance bank of 
him on which a coneern like the Na- 
tional Surety Company is willing to 
base a $10,000 fidelity bond. Each one 
of them has spent two years or more 
in personal solicitation of savings ae- 
counts for banks, during which time he 
has demonstrated definite ability as a 
producer. 
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Moreover each one has demonstrated 
the rare quality known as_ leadership 
in actual field operation. He knows 
how to make men work by helping them 
He knows how to judge of the 
possibilities or a given segment of that 
field. He knows a desirable savings 
depositor from an undesirable one—a 
real savings account from an artificial 
one. 

Finally, these men are of sufficient 
ealibre to work faithfully, day in and 
day out, and to handle men squarely, 
day in and day out, without somebody 
constantly at their elbow to watch their 
work. 

Under 


individual 


the 
are 


work 
too 


the crew manager, 
solicitors. They 
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generally specialized for- country, indus- 
trial and residence efficiency. They are 
white eollar men, and, in a proportion 
of about one to five, they are college 
graduates. Their past experience has 
been varied. Some of them have been 
lawyers, some of them bank clerks, some 
of them bond salesmen, some of them 
insurance salesmen, some of them, (and 
these are the most successful) regular 
drummers, selling merchandise for 
wholesalers to retailers. The book 
agent, the photograph salesman, ;the 
door-to-door canvasser of every kind has 
been tried for their positions, and has 
uniformly failed. 

Their training, after they are added 
to the force, includes: 

First, a close study of the bank for 
which they are to operate, its personal- 
ities, its record, its departments, its 
service policy, and its regulations as to 
savings depositors. Being the type of 
men described above they are quick to 
grasp the essentials of the bank from 
the standpoint, not of a banker but of 
a savings depositor. 

Following this, they spend some time 
in personal contact with the officers of 
the bank, particularly its chief ex- 
ecutive, savings manager and new bus- 
iness manager. 

After that they have some months of 
joint operation with the crew manager 
described above before they are ready 
to work independently. 

Having selected and trained his 
manager and solicitors, the new business 
manager of the bank will next take up 
the question of mapping out their 
operations, supervising them, checking 
them and compensating them 

In city work he will probably mark 
out his area by blocks. He will assign 
a solicitor to each block, and the crew 
manager must see to it that every in- 
dividual in that block is interviewed. 
It will probably be advisable to give 
each individual solicitor about a week’s 
work at a time and a great deal of direc- 
tion will have to be exercised here by 
the new business manager and the crew 
manager because in practice it will be 
found impossible to judge the time 
necessary to cover a given area by its 
size or even by its population. 

The most effective method of check- 
ing the operations of individual solicitors 
will probably be found to be the rework 
method. Under this, wherever one 
solicitor has reported a given area as 
completely covered, another solicitor is 
sent to cover that area as if it were 
virgin territory. 

The solicitors will be expected to 
report to their crew manager daily at 
some central place, at say eight or eight 
thirty A. M. They will then be sent 
out to their territories and will report 
back at five or five-thirty to the crew 
manager. They will then work with 
the crew manager until six-thirty or 
seven P. M., turning in, checking up 
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and verifying the deposits they have 
taken in during the day. 

The points worth remembering in 
connection with the crew manager’s 
duties are: 

First, the crew manager must be a 
separate person from the new business 
manager of the bank, responsible to 
the new business manager of the bank, 
but in close operating touch, as one 
of themselves, with the soliciting per- 
sonnel. Of course, if the new business 
manager of the bank can set aside all 
his other duties and work solely for the 
savings department, it may be possible 
for him to combine the functions of 
crew manager with those already as- 
signed to him of general manager and 
field supervisor, but if he does this he 
must work side by side with the in- 
dividual solicitors in addition to the 
general staff work and correlation of 
effort for which he is responsible. 

Assume for the moment that the 
erew manager is separate from the 
bank’s new business manager, and go 
back to the daily wind-up described 
above. It will be the crew manager’s 
duty at the end of the day to make 
all returns to the bank, including all 
signature cards, all cash and cash items 
received as first deposits; typewritten 
list of business with names; addresses 
and balances; card index report of 
prospects not closed that day who may 
be «losed later; typewritten report of 
favorable and unfavorable reactions re- 
sulting from conversations held by 
solicitors. 

Obviously, not one of these can be 
neglected, if the bank is to have its 
proper check on desirability of results 
obtained and its proper by-product of 
general publicity, future business and 
acquaintance with its community. 

Duplicates of these returns must be 
kept by the crew manager and he must 
render a weekly report to the general 
manager of the drive recapitulating re- 
sults for that week and showing their cost. 

Upon receiving these in the capacity 
of general manager, it becomes the duty 
of the new business manager of the 
bank to check them in his capacity of 
field supervisor. 

In this capacity, he is of course re- 
sponsible for hiring and firing the 
entire soliciting personnel and must 
know by ocular demonstration whom to 
hire and whom to fire. He must make 
a general supervision of the entire field 
before solicitors begin to work, again 
during their operation and finally after 
their operation is completed. He must 
be in close touch at all times with the 
crew manager, so that he will he sure 
that that functionary is working at his 
best, and in instilling proper attitudes 
and methods into the men. He must 
personally be responsible for proper 
distribution of rewards in the form of 
salaries and bonuses to the crew manager 
and his operating force of solicitors. 


He must be at all times ready, willing 
and able to run down any possible 
negligence or malfeasance at any point, 
He may not be called on often, by 
like the revolver in the teller’s top 
drawer, he will be needed badly whey 
he is needed, and must be altogether 
on the job at all times. 

In his capacity of general manager, 
the new business manager of the bank 
will handle relations with the executive; 
and directors of the bank itself. 

First he will have to convince then 
that they need more savings accounts 
and that they will be worth what it js 
going to cost them. Second, he must be 
able to produce men who will satisfy 
the bank as potential representatives, 
Third, he must be able to account to 
the bank for every single action of 
every single representative. He must 
be ready to prove that no detail of the 
solicitation is being badly handled or 
handled in a slipshod fashion. Finally, 
he must be able to tell the directors of 
the bank when the field in which he is 
operating has been so _ thoroughly 
covered that the costs of operating in 
it are becoming prohibitive, and the 
crew he has so carefully organized must 
be trained to some other activity, 
loaned to some other bank or disbanded 
altogether. 

Obviously, all this work is not going 
to be accomplished for any bank under 
any circumstances without a certain 
definite cost per account. 

I have asked the accounting division 
of the Bankers Service Corporation to 
give me exact figures on their cost of 
production covering the most recent 
100,000 accounts secured. They have 
not been able to give it to me on an 
exact 100,000 accounts, but they have 
done so on 98,730 accounts which is 
sufficiently close and here they are: 

These new accounts were secured for 
the most part in urban and industrial 
communities of around 100,000 in 
habitants. They took about a year to 
secure, and cost the Bankers Service 
Corporation exactly $250,454.88 for 
solicitation alone, this figure not includ- 
ing any general overhead, any exper'- 
ments with men, any losses, any selling 
expense, any advertising, or any profit. 

In other words, the production cost 
was $2.54 per account. These are very 
good representative averages for nation 
wide conditions since they are drawn 
from states as widely separated as New 
Jersey and California and from com- 
munities as widely divergent as New 
Orleans, La., and Nutley, N. J. 

The principal items which they do 
not include are expense of building up 
the crew to their present state of efi- 
ciency, expense of turnover in select- 
ing six effective managers out of two 
hundred experiments, and loss likely 
to be sustained if the whole organiza- 
tion had to turn its energies to some 
other activity at this moment. 
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Number Three 
of a Series 





@ Stop a moment and think. What kind of a bank 
would you have if every employee was familiar with the 
following? 


ELEMENTARY BANKING: Elementary essentials; bank 
departments and operation; Federal Reserve System; depart- 
ment bookkeeping. 


STANDARD BANKING: Functions of Money: quantity 
theory; kinds of money; credit instruments; history of banks 
and banking: kinds of banks; reserves; cycles of credit; 
loans; foreign banking systems; international exchange. 


COMMERCIAL LAW: Contracts; agencies; partnerships; 
trusteeships; executorships; sales of personal and real 
property; mortgages; carriers; insolvency and bankruptcy. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS: A comprehensive study of 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


ECONOMICS: General economics; utility; wealth; wages; 
land; money; corporation finance; public finance; govern- 
ment functions; taxation. 


@ These are the standard Institute courses given by 
chapters throughout the country and available to corre- 
spondence students. Upon their completion the Standard 
Certificate is issued. Many of the larger chapters add 
special courses in accounting, credits, investments, 
English, and public speaking. 


The American Institute of Banking is 

the world’s greatest trainer of bank 

men and women. Are you actively 
supporting it? 





AMERICAN INS FRRETE OF BANKING 


"oy, 


CHAPTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COURSES BY MAIL 


National Office: 110 East Forty-Second Street, New York 
Space Donated to 
Nat Pubdlictty Commtttee 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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“SAVE AT THE SHOP!” A 
RINGING CHALLENGE TO 
WORKERS 


(Continued from page 28) 


is flexible, but the majority of them 
read as follows: 

In my own experience, as an employe and 
employer, T have never met a man who did not 
Want to save. I met mighty few men who 
wouldn't admit that they could afford to put 
something in the bank every pay day, even if 
it was only a dollar. 

But I also know from experience that it may 
be hard to save. Unless a man lays aside a 
few dollars the very minute he gets his pay, 
the chances are he won't save anything. We're 
all like that 

It is unnecessary for me to talk to you about 


the advantages of saving. You know them as 
well as I do. No man ever got anything or 
anywhere without saving; no man _ ever felt 


really independent without a bank account. 
What I do want to tell you is that this com 
pany is interested in making it easy for you to 
save and has just made an arrangement with 
The Union Trust Company by which you can 
save regularly and easily each pay day. 

The plan is simply this: We will, if you 
wish, set aside from your pay each week what 
ever amount you want to save—$1, $2, $5 or 
whatever sum you say. The paymaster will 
deposit this amount in your name with The 
Union Trust, and the bank will pay you 4 
per cent interest on every dollar, compounded 
semi-annually. In case you want to draw your 
full pay some week, all you have to do is to 
speak in advance to the paymaster. Of course. 
you can draw out your savings any time you 
wish in accordance with the regulations of the 
bank. 

This company will make no profit whatever, 
no one but you and the paymaster will know 
that you are saving or how much, and you 
are under no obligation to use this plan. But 
speaking man to man, T know that if you once 
give it a trial, you will never want to stop. 

There are two reasons for saving. One is 
to provide for old age and the ‘rainy days 
that come in every man’s life. The other is to 
get the things you want now—a home, a ear, 
better clothes for the wife, an education for the 
youngsters—something you can get in a year or 
two yeurs, or five years or regular saving at 
4 per cent compound interest. 

I find that SAVING TO GET SOMETHING 
is the most interesting and successful way to 
save. With each dollar you feel yourself getting 
closer to the thing you want. I have also found 
that the man who saved to get the good things 
of life usually has a reserve fund laid up when 
his earning days are over. For saving, once 
started, becomes an easy habit, provided you 
ean bank your money conveniently. 

If you start this week to save for something 
you can get a year or so from now, and keep 
on saving until you get it, I wager that you 
will have a steadily growing bank account the 
rest of your life. I know too that you will 
have more, enjoy life more and be without 
the fear and worry that haunts the later years 
of so many men 

Ask your foreman for further partieulars 
regarding the savings plan. 

Very truly yours, 
President. 

This is followed two days later by a 
letter from the bank containing author- 
ization and signature card. The author- 
ization card reads as follows: 

Please open a Savings Account for 
me with the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and withhold each 
pay day from my wages for deposit 
therein, subject to the rules of the 
bank and in accordance with the 
plan, as outlined and announced 
by the Company............1923, 
UNG (S008 OF Be... oie s cites cin 

It is understood that this order may 
be cancelled by me at any time. 

PEO 54: 6s ou cst cisicy «ere cletere 
UNMMMMML 5-9 ce ore to ocain a a checercns oe 

The next step is personal solicitation 
of the plant by two bank salesmen 
thoroughly trained in soliciting. The 
worker is solicited at his bench, lathe, or 


machine, and if he has not previously 
done so, the workman signs an author- 
ization card, same as the one enclosed 
with the letter from the bank. This 
interview requires but a minute or two 
with each employe and does not inter- 
fere with the work of the shop man. 

After the authorization cards have 
been signed, they are brought to the 
hank and passbooks are made out for 
each employe. These are then returned 
to the paymaster at the plant and on 
the next pay day he delivers the books 
to the men, deducting from their pay 
the amount authorized. Thereafter, on 
ach succeeding pay day he makes out 
deposit slips with carbon and receipts, 
padded alternately and furnished by the 
bank. These are so lined up that the 
receipt for the employe is automatically 
made out in carbon when the paymaster 
makes out the deposit slips. 

After the deposit slips have been 
made out, the paymaster takes the re- 
ceipts, and puts up his payroll, inserting 
each receipt in the proper envelope in 
lieu of the money. The deposit slips, 
together with the company’s cheek in 
an amount equivalent to the total of the 
deposit slips, are then sent to the bank, 
where the amounts are entered for credit 
to each individual employe’s account, 
the first entry being the designated 
amount to be deducted. In the opera- 
tion of this plan, all entries are made at 
the bank, 

In most large factories they set up 
the names of the employes and the 
amount they intend to save on an ad- 
dressograph, making it very easy to 
run off original and duplicate deposit 
slips. These simple operations consti- 
tute the only work required of the plant 
as the result of the installation. 

The Plan having been mechanically 
installed, little would be accomplished 
if the whole matter were allowed to 
rest at this stage. As a matter of fact, 
the work done thus far has simply 
prepared the ground for the most im- 
portant work of all. The names of all 
new employes are obtained and letters 
sent to them. Every 90 days a resolicita- 
tion of the plant is made. These letters 
and resolicitation keep enthusiasm alive 
and the Save at the Shop idea promi- 
nent in the minds of the shopmen—both 
present and prospective savers. 

Analysis shows that on the first solici- 
tation about 31 per cent of the employes 
sign cards, and in the second solicita- 
tion this in increased to 56 per cent. A 
representative of the bank keeps in 
touch with the key men in the plant at 
frequent intervals to see that every- 
thing possible is done to further the 
bank’s service in that particular plant. 
This follow-up is most important. 

As a constant reminder of the Plan 
and its benefits, a liberal use of posters 
is employed, these posters being changed 
at intervals of a week or two. 


ine. 


The two letters which are sent to the 
employes each contain a booklet describ. 
ing the Plan and its benefits in familiar 
language. Here is the first page of one 
of the booklets to better give an 
ot the appeal to the workingman: 

Ever tried to save? 

Pretty hard job, wasn't it? 

The birds who write all the stuff about jt 
being easy to put something in a bank each 
week as regularly as a clock must live in banks 
themselves. - 

I remember the first time I started saving 
I took part of my pay, hopped on a ear as 
soon as the noon whistle blew, and went to a 
savings bank. ; 

The bank people treated me white enough 
but the whistle blew again by the time I got 
back. I had a passbook but I had to pass up 
my lunch. 

Still, when I looked at that first $5 entry in 


idea 


my passbook I felt that I was going to put 
John D. Rockefeller out of the running. John 


Andy Carnegie and all the rest claim they got 
their start with their first bank deposit and there 
must be something in what they say. 

And maybe I was getting my start too, but 
I didn't last long enough to find out. The bank 
was two miles from the factory. I went to work 
before the bank opened and got out after it 
closed. 

So I gave up trying to save 

But I still wanted to save. There's a lot of 
bunk preached about thrift, but no man with 
common sense forgets the advantages of saving 
I don’t mean saving just for the sake of saving. 
but saving to get something and somewhere, 


Industrial Savings in one form or 
another, all have played some part, 
favorable or unfavorable in the lives of 
most Cleveland workmen and in the 
problems of management in the larger 
manufacturing plants. This situation is 
not unlike that which other large indus- 
trial cities have experienced since and 
during the war. To sell The Union 
Trust Company’s Save at the Shop Plan 
and to merchandise this service of our 
bank, presented therefore many in- 
teresting and difficult problems, always 
aggravated by an ever present lively 
competition, especially from the branches 
of other banks. 

We knew that the employe wanted 
this service, if he and his wife and 
family could only be shown how simple 
it was and what actual benefit they 
would derive from it; many employes 
had already tried some savings’ plan 
without much result, many were already 
savings depositors, and many so far 
never believe they could save, or even 
wanted to save through the customary 
bank facilities. 

On March 15th, 1923, when our can- 
paign started, the attack was made 
simultaneously in five ways, viz., adver- 
tisements in daily newspapers, street cars 
and on billboards; direct mail corres 
pondence with plant executives; and 
personal solicitation by eight especially 
trained salesmen recruited from the 
bank. 

Plant managers, too, seemed greatly 
interested in the plan from the very 
general requests for interviews promptly 
received in response to our letters of 
announcement, but many managers 


were most conservative and were pe! 
suaded to give the plan a trial only 
after much discussion, and as a result 
of most persistent and resourceful sales 
effort. 
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Now, however, after approximately 
six months’ operation, the situation has | 
materially changed. We find employes 
are asking employers for the Plan and | 
plant managers are now receiving our 
salesmen with a keen desire to learn | 
about the Plan. The accumulated in- 
terest by employer and employe, as one 
plant after another gets the Plan into 
suecessful operation, initiates much 
favorable comment, which assisted by | 
advertisements and personal talks to the 
workers, has created a great amount of | 
good will toward the idea and the name. 


I cannot emphasize toarstrongly the | 
point that the plant smanagement and 
foremen must first be thoreughly sold 


' and become enthusiastic in their desire . 

to have their emploves try; it, aff for no | of the banks 

‘ ther reason than‘ that’ they will then 

‘aie it easy for dtir-salesmen to meet of Wisconsin are 
correspondents of the 


their employes and will co-operate with 


f us. 
. The selling campaign among the em- | First Wisc Ss 
ployes, conducted by the bank must be | on in 


well planned and vigorous, and most 


important, the bank must initiate a National Bank 


























’ follow-up and keep persistently at it ¢ Mil k 
, until nies get the habit. Once fairly o Ve au ee 
e started, the workmen will continue to Wh Yd 
> | save without much stimulation, but it ys 
” takes hard work, sometimes, to get them 
e started. 
d In all contacts, personally or by 
mn ve at, by letter or advertise it ; : 2 
m ge ae oak “i ae can The above is the text of our advertisement in the 
ir | language and to establish friendly rela- October issue of this magazine. One of our 
- i tions with them. In fact, this entire | J} friends clipped the advertisement and sent it to 
yey endeavor is a good will builder in which us with the following answer: 3 
ly the workmen, the plant manager, and 
-” the bank, meet for a common purpose 
‘ "or © fits e ee e. 

d | Ss ll “Good service + advertising + persistence” 

As to progress, The Union Trust 
nd Company now has close to 10,000 new 
le accounts resulting from the Save at the We believe that persistence in giving good 
ey Shop Plan; and they are increasing at ei te oi 
ea the rate of nearly a thousand each service is the best advertising 
an month. | 
dy An analysis of the results made last 
ar July in 60 factories, taken at random 
en from different sections of the city gives 
ry some interesting statistics as follows: 
mt Accounts secured immedi- 
de ately “pon installation 3,031 (25%) NALYSIS for banks and trust companies of 

Additional new accounts clients’ markets and their earning power. Con- 

er- sultation in newer methods of business expansion. 

secured on subsequent Cooperation if desired in actual sales direction. 
an solicitation .......... 3,152 (26%) | | gnu Consultations conddential and without fee o 
eS Banking with The Union —. I have permission to give adequate Cornell & Company 
nd Trust and not caring to ARTHUR T. SMITH 
lly use this plan RA Gt pals 971 ( 8%) 350 Madison i * a Vanderbilt 0847 
the Banking with other banks . nema CERTIFIED 

and not caring to : PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
tly ‘ — peas gee 1,213 (10%) 
sa uying homes and unable 
rd un SaVE HOW ......... 667 (514%) CUT ME OUT ee ee 
of = open later........ 1,454 (12%) and mail me, with your name & address 

nable to save because to The Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark 
ers of various reasons... 1,576 (13%) | | St» Chicago, Ill. I will bring you a KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
yer sample copy of the latest issue. wu. S. Av. 
nly Total available em- Name.... 
sult ployes in 60 plants. .12,064 Address OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ales This shows that 51 per cent of the ee 
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People talked to are availing them- 
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A Constructive 
Service 


For Instance — 


this month we are supplying our correspondents 
with our Special Christmas Savings Club plan, 
including a complete advertising campaign, at 
actual printer's cost. 


In other words, we not only help our banks get 
new business but we help them get it at a mini- 
mum of expense—we save them money on their 
printers’ bills. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-- OF CHICAGO «- 


**‘The Bankers’ Service Station”’ 


selves of the Plan. A study of the 
savings habits of this same group 
showed an average deposit of $6.03 per 
ome, man per month. The same analysis 
Stability showed that on an average, these work- 

: men made 19 deposits during the course 
of a year. On the basis of payment 
Strength every other week, which is the usual 
plus Intelligence plan, this would mean that these men 
on an average, stuck to their original 
savings plan 19 times out of a possible 
The Omaha National Bank 26, which indicates a very regular and 
Se consistent saving. The amount saved 
by the average workman has increased 
from an average of $5.31 per month to 
$6.03. 

The attitude of management and work- 
men alike is, perhaps, best reproduced 
in a few verbatim statements and stories. 

These. from plant managers: 


“We have a roustabout who has been 
with us for a number of years and never 
saved a penny in his life. Since the 
installation of the Save at the Shop 
Plan, on two or three occasions he has 
found it possible to turn over his entire 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer pay check to the company cashier for 
624 F Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. deposit and he has saved quite a sub- 


stantial amount.” 
Another, “The Save at the Shop Plan 


Read the Want Ads will save us $15,000, a year in labor 


turnover. 


The Omaha Trust Company 


Resources Over $35,000,000 
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Another, “The plan has demonstrated 
its value by stimulating attendance, 
punctuality and overcoming the ten. 
dency of employes to borrow.” 

Another, “The good reaction on the 
men is very apparent. They become 
steadier, more consistent and more sub. 
stantial workmen. We find that the 
men automatically sell the Plan to the 
new men in the plant—ample evidencg 
of their enthusiasm for it.” 

Another, “On the part of the com. 
pany, we appreciate the Save at the 
Shop Plan, as our men have become 
steadier and it has lessened our labor 
turnover.” 

And from the men we learned many 
interesting things and their stories are 
full of human interest only casually in- 
dicated by the following: 

Husband and wife saving to buy 
furniture for a little cottage. 

Single man saving to buy an auto- 
mobile. 

Young girl saving so that when she is 
old she will have at least $500.00 and 
enough in addition to buy herself a 
black dress. 

Workman saving to get $1500 to buy 
a home. 

Young woman saving for trousseau. 

Married man saving to pay life in- 
surance premiums. 

One workman loudly admits that he 
is saving for the purpose of buying 
whiskey. 

Another is saving $15.00 a week to 
pay a doctor and hospital bill. 

Another is saving $2.00 a week to 
educate his one year old son. 

Another is saving for his vacation. 

Young man expecting to be married 
is saving to furnish home. 

Middle aged workman has three sons, 
the oldest fifteen. Is saving $6.00 a 
week for their education. 

64-year-old worker employed as ia 
sweeper-out, who couldn’t write his 
name, said he is saving money to buy 
a new suit. 

Out of one department of thirteen, 
eight adopted the Plan in a certain 
factory. After two drastic cuts in work- 
ing force, six out of the original thir- 
teen men left in this department, and 
out of the six, five are Saving at the 
Shop. The sixth has a thriving savings 
account at a neighboring bank, rather. 
graphie evidence of the tangible effect 
savings has upon the value of a work- 
man. 

Industrial Savings is a_ perfectly 
logical development and extension of 
savings bank operations into a field 
of prospects not adequately reached by 
customary bank facilities. The Liberty 
Loan campaigns brought thousands of 
workmen for the first time into intimate 
contact with investment facilities, and the 
continued stimulation of thrift through 
a Save at the Shop, or some similar 
plan, gives to the workmen a construc 
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tive and much-to-be desired intimate 
savings bank contact. 

There is apparently quite a well con- 
ceived desire and effort in banks gen- 
erally to get closer to people in a mass, 
and to democratize, as it were, the 
pank’s personality and services. In- 
dustrial Savings finds a very fitting 
place in this policy and program. 

Industrial savings is a great educa- 
tion in thrift and an excellent means 
of developing good will toward banks. 

Broadminded and far-sighted plant 
managers recognize the intangible, 
as well as the real, value of industrial 
savings in that the saver is the better 
and more stable employe. The general 
reaction and influence on the personnel 
of the plant organization is good. 
Better and more savers make for a more 
contented and happier people. Surely 
then, industrial savings is one way in 
which the bank may better serve the 
community in which it lives. 


SUPPLYING OUT-OF-TOWN 
NEEDS OF CUSTOMERS 


E Fifth-Third National Bank, 

Cincinnati has in operation a serv- 
ice-department which it has come to 
regard as one of its best advertis- 
ing assets. This department headed 
by T. J. Kiphart, concerns itself with 
smoothing out some of the traffic, im- 
port and export, and travel problems 
of its customers and others. 

The department operates a complete 
system for tracing lost or mistracked 
freight for the bank’s customers. This 
system operates in connection with the 
freight-tracing department of the trans- 
portation line concerned, but is alto- 
gether supplemental to it. Backed by 
the resources of the bank, it accomplishes 
services which innumerable shippers 
are attesting as being done in fraction 
of the time the usual railway-agency 
would require. 

The bank also secures for its manu- 
facturer patrons such material as they 
may require and which they are unable 
to secure for themselves by ordinary 
methods. The service department 
secures, loads and ships these materials 
wherever they are desired. 


“Through the numerous connections of 
the bank,” Mr. Kiphart explains, “we 
often succeed in locating material which 
the manufacturer himself cannot. 
And through the pressure our corre- 
spondent banks are able to bring to 
bear on their customer-friends, we can 
often purchase materials that are not 
for sale. 


5 “Suppose a concern in North Caro- 

needs a certain grade of sheet- 
steel, and simply cannnot secure it,” Mr. 
Kiphart explains, “the house appeals 
to us. We dispatch our nearest agent 
to each plant producing the desired 
material. The name and influence of 





IN DETROIT 
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Clearing House receipts show big increase 
August and September, 1923 - $1,103,743,636.75 


August and September, 1922 - 


975,038,408.56 


Gain - - $ 128,705,228.19 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 


Resources Over One Hundred Million Dollars 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK | 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MBWLION DOLLARS 


our bank, exerted upon the manufac- 
turer’s local bank enables him to pur- 
chase what he wishes. So he buys the 
desired quantity and it is taken to the 
railway and sent to the North Carolina 
firm and arrives there in pretty nearly 
record time.” 

This ambitious service department 
not only sells railway and steamship 
tickets, but makes hotel reservations as 
well. Here again the ability of the 
bank to reach its widespread corres- 
pondents often accomplishes what the 
individual cannot do. 

Baseball tickets and concert tickets 
are secured for its clients by the bank 
as well. 

Along with this the bank is doing its 
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full share to attract persons to Cin- 
cinnati. It compiles and _ publishes 
literature about the city constantly. 
This contains no advertising for the 
bank except its name at the end. 

Among other things 25,000 copies of 
an exact roadmap of the five states that 
adjoin the city were issued by the bank 
recently at a local fair. This was a 
strong promoter of good will. 


A new department will be installed 
in the Scott County Savings Bank of 
Davenport, Iowa to be know as the 
Department of Business Extension te 
be in charge of by Byron E. Heitzman, 
who is an experienced advertising and 
efficiency man. 








DAILY “ROUND TABLE” 
STIMULATES STAFF 


A successful organization is the pro- 
duct of several minds working towards 
a common end. It is obvious that the 
objects of a bank ean be accomplished 
better if each of the officers is in con- 
stant touch with the business of the 
bank and is in a position to keep his 
finger on the pulse of the business from 
day to day. 

In order to keep its entire staff close 
to the problems that confront the bank 
and to stimulate ideas and concerted 
action the National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington has arranged to 
have the officers meeet every day before 
business begins in a round table dis- 
eussion of the bank’s business. This 
is in addition to the regular monthly 
and weekly meetings of the board. 

At these meetings all points of in- 
terest and importance to the bank are 
discussed, though at each meeting on!y 
three or four subjects are covered. A 
matter of greatest importance to the 
grup. is the question of applications 
for new loans and anticipated requests 
for renewal of old loans. These are 
discussed fully each day. 

Another item for consideration is 
the prospects for new business. In this 
connection a statement of the previous 
day’s movement of accounts is submitted 
to the officers’ meeting by the bank’s 
business service department. If there 
seems te be no good reason for an 
account to have been closed and the 
business service department seems to be 
unable to handle the situation a senior 
officer is delegated to make a eall or 
write a letter to the individual or cor- 
poration that has closed. 

The meeting also takes up and dis- 
cusses subjects touching on the bank’s 
general policy. The officers go into the 
question of large expenses incurred or 
anticipated. Officers are delegated to 
handle certain conventions and_ ban- 
quets. The staff sizes up the prospects 
of collecting charged-off loans. 

The minutes of the meetings over a 
period of months shows records of dis- 
cussions that reveal the fact that the 
officers of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of this city keep close to the 
pulse of business in Seattle and par- 
ticularly of the bank’s business. 

The idea of the daily staff meeting 
originated with M. F. Backus, president 
of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle. Mr. Backus is known as one 
of the “deans” of Pacific Coast bankers. 
He organized the Washington National 
Bank, Seattle in 1899 and was president 





of that institution until 1906 when the 


Washington National Bank and_ the 
National Bank of Commerce were 
merged. Mr. Backus was elected pres- 


ident of the merged banks and has re- 
mained in that office since. 





QUICK IDENTIFICATION OF 
VAULT PATRONS 
Here is a plan that may prove to be 
useful to a great number of safe de 
posit managers who are-anxious to save 
time in identifying patrons. 


B. L. Brown, manager of the safe 
deposit department of the Syracuse 


Trust Company, Svracuse, New York, 
makes it a practice to paste the sig- 
nature of each patron upon the front 
of the inner tin box of his individual 
safe by means of Small gummed slips. 
Each visitor upon entering sighs a 
registration slip which the’ attendant 
compares with that on the box before 
granting access. 

Mr. Brown says that this is a great 
time saver, as it is a ready reference for 
identification, and it is also a_ great 
assistance when the attendants fail to 
recall the name of some patron they 
ought to know. The task of looking 
up the signature card of ‘each visitor 
to identify him personally and to make 
sure that he had right of entry to the 
particular box the kev to which he had 
was found to be a tedious and fre- 
quently embarrassing task, and _ this 
little scheme of placing the signature 
of each box renter on his inside box 
has proven entirely satisfactory. 

The thoughtfulness of this bank must 
be the seeret of the growth of its safe 
deposit department. The vault started 
ten years ago with a thousand boxes, 
and today has five thousand and is plan- 
ning to add still another thousand. 

The safe deposit of this bank is 
located immediately opposite the tellers’ 
windows and the twenty-ton door in 
full view of the customers of the bank 
makes an impressive feature that has 
contributed largely to the vault’s 
popularity. 

Mr. Brown recently conducted a cam- 
paign to induce one out of every five 
of the bank’s 30,000 depositors to 
become patrons of the safe department. 
This is a record of which any bank 
should be proud. 


Charles J. Haase was elected vice 
president of the Manhattan Bank and 
Trust Company of Memphis, Tennes- 


see to succeed the late James R. Robin- 
son. 





VAULTS PROTECT FURS FROY 
MOTHS AND THIEVES 


Banks which eater especially to 
women clients, and most of them do 
these days, are now confronted with 
the new problem of providing cold 
storage for furs. That is the reason 
that plans for bank buildings which are 
to be erected in the smaller cities and 
in suburban localities provide for cold 
storage vaults with a complete miniature 
refrigerating plant. Refrigeration js 
provided by means of brine and am- 
monia gas. Just where the demand for 
this new kind of service which is to 
place one of the most treasured pos- 
sessions of women in places where 
moths do not corrupt and _ thieves 
cannot break in and steal is more of a 
mystery. 

Aceording to Alfred C. Bossom, the 
architect of the Greenwich Trust Com- 
pany of Greenwich, Conn., the first 
bank fur storage vault was put into that 
institution under his direction several 
vears ago. Two more structures of 
which he is the architect have similar 
accommodations. They are the Yon- 
kers Trust Company of which the 
corner stone was laid recently, and the 
Huguenot Trust Company of New 
Rochelle, New York which has a com- 
plete cold storage room with refrigera- 
tion device. It is understood that sim- 
ilar installation has been made at White 
Plains. 


BANKERS IN CONVENTION 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS OF 
NATIONAL IMPORT 


(Continued from page 19) 


will be forced from without by those who will 
destroy with the evil all that is good.” 


At the same session Melvin A. Traylor 
president, First Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, again spoke. Under the 
title “Seeing Things,” he described the 
anxiety of many over the unrest of the 
times, but coneluded with a word of 
confidence, saying : 


“Fully conscious of the mental, political, social 
and moral unrest of the times I am not a blind 
optimist who refuses to admit any problems to 
be solved but I do believe the perplexities of the 
hour are the natural accompaniment of a growing 
and maturing Nation. I have no fear for thé 
future of the Republic. I have an abiding faith 
that in form and substance it will endure, and 
that life under it will be happy, contented, and 
prosperous as long as we, who are the Govern- 
ment, govern wisely, sanely and justly.” 


The program of the Savings Bank 
Division, meeting on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 24th, was made up of a number of 
important addresses on ways for foster- 
ing savings in general and in groups. 
“School 


They included the following: 
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Have You a Latent Source 


of Profit In Your Bank? 


Many banks have, but they are failing to exploit it. Waste 


vault space can be turned into dollars. 


Safety Deposit Boxes can 


be installed and rented. For the space involved the profits are 


unusually good. 


In order to aid banks to realize profit from this latent source the Cary Safe 


Company has developed the Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit. 


A single sec- 


tional unit of 26, 40 or 52 boxes can be installed and each box profitably rented. 


Then a second Cary Sectional Unit can be installed. 


or alongside of the original unit. 


It can be put on top 


The two units will have the appearance of one 


large unit, for the outside dimensions of all units—-whether having 26, 40 or 52 
boxes—are uniform in size, workmanship and material. 


The Cary Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit enables you to install a Deposit 
Box Department gradually and to realize profit from the department the first year 


it is in operation. 


Let us tell you more about Cary Units and how they are increasing revenue 


for other banks. 


You will find our story profitably interesting. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. B-23 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


““Growing Great Since Seventy Eight’’ 
Cable Address ‘‘CARYSAFE”’ all codes 


CARY SAFES "7re Sa 


Savings Banking,” Thomas F. Wallace, 
treasurer, Farmers and Mechanies Sav- 
ings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; “In- 
dustrial Banking,” Allard 
Smith, vice president, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; ‘News- 
paper Advertising for Savings De- 
posits,’ W. R. Morehouse, vice pres- 
ident, Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The second general session of the 
Association had three notable addresses. 
William A. Seott, Director, School of 
Commerce, University of Wisconsin, 
spoke on “What We See and What We 
Don’t See.” He told of the need of 
public education in economie subjects, 
saying : 


Savings 


“The principles of money and banking must 
have an important place in the educational 
program. Ignorance concerning them is dense 
and widespread and just at the present time 
is very dangerous. On account of the central 
place which our monetary and banking systems 
occupy in our present day economic mechanism 
ignorant tampering with them will wreck us 
sooner and more completely than anything else.”’ 

D. H. Otis, director, Agricultural 
Commission, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, also delivered an important ad- 
dress on “Banker-Farmer Team Work.” 

One of the most significant speeches 
was that of Fred I. Kent, vice president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
who proposed partial cancellation of 
the Allied debts to the United States 
‘ : . . 
‘provided agreements are obtained in 
return that would re-establish peace in 


Europe.” Congress empower 
the American Debt Funding Commis- 
sion to negotiate with our European 
debtors and present plans for cancella 
tion for ratification by the Senate, he 
said. 

Occupation of the Ruhr by French 
troops was justified by Mr. Kent in a 
summary of post-war conditions in 
Europe. Before the occupation of the 
Ruhr, he explained, the strain between 
Germany and the Allies was constantly 
increasing and many years of uncer- 
tainty and stress might have elapsed 
before the establishment of ultimate 
peace, whereas the oceupation has 
brought to a head the problem of final 
settlement of the reparations question. 
The despair and desperation which per- 
vaded all Europe after the first reaction 
following the armistice, said Mr. Kent, 
has given way to real hope and America 
owes a duty to the people who have so 
successfully passed through a period of 
suffering and anguish. 

On the same day Francis H. Sisson 
of New York presented the resolutions 
which were adopted without dissent. 
Thev declared that the orderly transi- 
tion from “boom conditions to those of 
tempered but sustained prosperity has 
been the outstanding achievement in the 
field of American business and finance 
in 1923.” 

The resolutions declared against ex- 
cessive government regulation and taxa- 


should 


Vaults 
Cabinets 
Deposit 
Boxes 


~ 


ke 


e Investment ag 


tion; condemned radical attacks on the 
existing governmental and business 
systems; favored certain measures for 
the strengthening and protectioti of the 
Federal Reserve System; called for 
moderation of wage demands by favored 
groups in behalf of a more equitable 
situation; deplored the neglect of the 
interests of the public in the recent an- 
thracite coal strike settlement ; 
liberalization of 


favored 
the immigration law 
on the basis of quality declaring the 
present law to be unsatisfactory; de- 
nounced attempts to reduce railroad 
rates and otherwise embarrass the roads, 
calling for a fair trial of the Transpor- 
tation Act; advocated a full test of the 
new agricultural credit machinery set 
up last vear; again opposed the soldier 
bonus; declared all institutions receiv- 
ing savings deposits should be under 
proper supervision of banking depart- 
ments; urged support to all legitimate 
efforts to stamp out the fraudulent 
security business; authorized action by 
the American Bankers Association in 
regard to branch banking aimed “to 
safeguard the present unit system of 
banking;” endorsed the public educa- 
tion plans of President Puelicher and 
also the work of the American Institute 
of Banking; and urged reconsideration 
of America’s policies in respect to the 
Allied debt and the Reparations problem. 
In econelusion the resolutions 
part: 


said in 
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“In the midst of the many puzzling 
economic problems which the world 
faces today, largely resulting from the 
political differences and ambitions of 
rival nations, the conclusion is inevit- 
ably forced on the impartial observer 
that the primary need of the world is 
moral and spiritual regeneration as the 
essential basis for economic recovery 
....To the ends of a better understand- 
ing, not only of the purposes of bus- 
iness, but of life, that a better order 
may be established among men, the 
bankers of America dedicate themselves 
in united effort to attain and maintain 
those ideals of civilization upon which 
alone human society can soundly rest.” 


The meeting of the State Bank Divi- 
sion held on this second day was devoted 
chiefly to discussions of co-operation 
with the farmer, and particularly to 
consideration of co-operative market 
ing. 


On the last day of the convention 
came the meeting of the National Bank 
Division, and the closing general session 
at which James M. Beck made his stir- 
ring address. 


At this session also occurred the 
forum on “The Federal Reserve System 
—its Merits and Defects.” This dis- 
cussion was designed to bring out 
various points of view and to be help- 
ful and constructive. Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, vice president, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, set forth the merits 
and George H. Bell, cashier, Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., Nashville, Arkansas, 
pointed out criticisms of the system. It 
was a notable feature of this discussion 
that ensued that there was a great una- 
nimity of opinion that the system was 
sound.in principle and was rendering 
great public service. 

The closing event of the Convention, 
the installation of newly elected officers, 
was also one of the most significant, 
bringing as it did to the presidency of 
the American Bankers Association, 
Walter W. Head, president, Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. 
Head, a successful farmer as well as 
banker is qualified. by experience and 
position perhaps better than any banker 
in the country to aid in fundamental 
solutions of agricultural economic prob- 
lems and the development of better un- 
derstanding between bankers and farm- 
ers, and the achievements of these ends 
are expected to be outstanding features 
of his administration. 


On November Ist Charles F. Hess 
will assume active direction of the West 
Side Trust Company of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, as vice president and 
treasurer. For fifteen years he was 
president of the Dime Bank Title and 
Trust Company of the same city which 
he organized in 1908. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS TO 
A. B. A. COUNCIL AND 
COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 22) 
Committee on Conference—Agricul- 
tural Credits 
P. J. Leeman, vice president, First 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., 
chairman; L. A. Andrew, president, 
Citizens Savings Bank, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
C. C. Colt, vice president, First National 
Bank, Portland, Ore.; George A. Hol- 
derness, chairman of board, Farmers 
Banking & Trust Co., Tarboro, N. C.; 
J. D. Phillips, president, Green Valley 

Bank, Green Valley, Ill. 
Committee on Express Companies and 
Money Orders 

John G. Lonsdale, president, National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Ma., 
chairman; John A. Cathcart, vice pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Sidell, IIl.; 
J. H. Soliday, president, Franklin 
Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Library 

Francis H. Sisson, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York, N. Y., 
chairman; F. J. Denison, vice president, 
Hamilton National Bank, Denver, Colo.; 
Fred Stadtmuller, assistant cashier, 
Washoe County Bank, Reno, Nev.; 
Carter E. Talman, assistant cashier, 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Committee on Membership 


T. J. Hartman, president, Producers 
National Bank, Tulsa, Okla, chairman; 
Charles H. Bender, vice president, 
Grand Rapids National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Charles A. Faircloth, 
president, National City Bank, Tampa, 
Fla.; George H. Gutru, president, New- 
man Grove State Bank, Newman Grove, 
Neb.; Ben Johnson, president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Shreveport, La.; 
H. Y. Lemon, vice president, Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Robert 
McEvilley, vice president, First National 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘C. Howard 
Marfield, vice president and cashier, 
Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
N. Y.; Harry M. Rubey, president, 
Rubey National Bank, Golden, Colo.; 
Charles A. Smith, manager, Bank of 
Italy, Livermore, Cal.; Wirt Wright, 
president, National Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank, National Stock Yards, Ill.; 
H. Lane Young, vice president, Citi- 
zens & Southern Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ex-Officio Members: Thomas B. 
Paton, general counsel, 110 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y.; F. N. 
Shepherd, executive manager, 110 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

Committee on Non-Cash Items 

J. W. Barton, vice president, Metro- 
politan National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., chairman; C. L. Brokaw, vice 
president and cashier, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, Kan.; D. M. 
Finnegan, president, First National 
Bank, Yankton, S. D.; Robert F. Mad- 


dox, president, Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James Ringold, preg 
ident, United States National Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 


Committee on Public Education 


J. H. Puelicher, president, Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., chair. 
man; Dale Graham, advertising man. 
ager, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., § 
Louis, Mo.; R. S. Hecht, president, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Or. 
leans, La.; Edwin V. Krick, assistant 
vice president, Mercantile Trust (Co, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Walter Lichten. 
stein, executive secretary, The First Na. 
tional Bank, Chicago, IIll.; Henry J, 
Mergler, assistant treasurer, Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; C. F 
Zimmerman, secretary, Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, Lebanon, Pa., and 
Richard W. Hill, 110 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y., secretary. 

Committee on State Taxation 

Ray Nyemaster, vice president, Amer- 
ican Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Davenport, Iowa, chairman; C. J. 
Kirschner, vice president, Markle Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., Hazleton, Pa.; F. D. 
Stalnaker, president, Indiana National 
Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robert R. 
Ward, president, Benton State Bank, 
Benton, Ill.; D. S. Wolfinger, president, 
City Guaranty Bank, Hobart, Okla. 


Special Committee on Taxation 


Oliver C. Fuller, president, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
chairman; Charles P. Blinn, Jr., vice 
president, Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Morris F. Frey, as- 
sistant treasurer, Guaranty Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y.; C. H. MeNider, 
president, First National Bank, Mason 
City, Iowa; Edgar L. Mattson, vice 
president, Midland National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Elmer A. Onthank, 
president, Safety Fund National Bank, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; William C. White, 
president, Merchants & Illinois National 
Bank, Peoria, IIl. 

Fiftieth Anniversary Committee 

Lewis E. Pierson chairman of board, 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y., chairman; Lyman J. Gage, 
Point Loma, Cal.; Myron T. Herrick, 
United States Ambassador to France, 
Paris; Thomas B. McAdams, vice pres 
ident, Merchants National Bank, Ricb- 
mond, Va.; Logan C. Murray, com- 
mercial executive, Harriman National 
Bank, N. Y.; George M. Reynolds, 
chairman of board, Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, IIL; 
E. F. Swinney, president, First National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Insurance Committee 

W. F. Keyser, secretary, Missouri 
Bankers Association, Sedalia, Mo, 
chairman; M. A. Graettinger, secretary, 
Illinois Bankers Association, Chicago 
Ill.; William B. Hughes, secretary, Ne 
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braska Bankers Association, Omaha, 
Neb.; F. F. Johnson, president, Boise 
City National Bank, Boise, Idaho; 
Robert McEvilley, vice president, First 
National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio;  T. 
B. Paton, general counsel, 110 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y., 
advisory member; L. W. Gammon, 110 
East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y., secretary. 


Committee on Branch Banking 
Grant MePherrin, president Central 
State Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, chair- 
man; M. Plin Beebe, president, Bank 
of Ipswich, Ipswich, S. D.; Charles W. 


Carey, president, First National Bank, 
Wichita, Kan.; F. T. Hodgdon, cashier, 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Hannibal, 
Mo: C. E. 
South Norwalk Trust Co., South Nor- 


Hoyt, secretary-treasurer, 


walk, Conn.; H. A. MeCauley, pres- 
ident, Sapulpa State Bank, Sapulpa, 
Okla.; William J. Rathje, president, 
Mid-City Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Committee on State Legislation 

W. D. Longyear, vice president, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal., chairman; V. T. Barker, 
president, Home Savings Bank, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; R. R. Calkins, vice pres- 
ident, American National Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; F. J. Denison, vice pres- 
ident, Hamilton National Bank, Denver, 
Colo.; M. R. Denver, president, Clin- 
ton County National Bank, Wilmington, 
Ohio.; Walter P. Gardner, vice president, 
N. J. Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Chas S. Hichborn, 
president, First National Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Me.; H. C. Lueas, president, 
Yakima Trust Co., Yakima, Wash.; 
E. W. Miller, president, Commercial Na- 
tonal Bank, Waterloo, Iowa; Chas L. 
Schneck,. vice president, The Peoples 
Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harry 
Wentzy, president, Security Savings 
Bank, Rapid City, S. D.; Moorehead 

right, president, Union & Mercantile 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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State Legislative Council 

W. D. Longyear, vice president, Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, chairman. 

State Chairmen of State Legislative 
Council are as follows: Alabama— 
Osear Wells, president, First National 
Bank, Birmingham. Arizona—G. H. 
Sawyer, vice president, Southern Ari- 
zona Bank & Trust Co., Tueson. 
Arkansas—Moorhead Wright,  pres- 
ident, Union Trust Co., Little Rock. 
California—F. J. Belcher, Jr., pres- 
ident, First National Bank, San Diego. 
Colorado—H. M. Rubey, president, 
Rubey National Bank, Golden. Con- 
necticut—Chas. E. Hoyt, secretary- 
treasurer, So. Norwalk Trust Co., So. 
Norwalk. Delaware—Geo. H. Hall, 
president, Milford Trust Co., Milford. 
District of Columbia—Joshua Evans, 
Jr., vice president, Riggs National 
Bank, Washington. Florida—Chas. 
A. Faircloth, president, National City 
Bank, Tampa. Georgia—H. Lane 
Young, vice president, Citizens & South- 
ern Bank, Atlanta. Idaho—F. F. John- 
son, president, Boise City National 
Bank, Boise. TIllinois—John A. Cath- 
cart, vice president First National Bank, 
Sidell. Indiana—Frank D. Stalnaker, 
president, Indiana National Bank, In- 
dianapolis. Iowa—E. W. Miller, pres- 
ident, Commercial National Bank, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Kansas—Will Way- 
man, president, Emporia State Bank. 
Emporia. Kentucky—Max B. Nahm, 
vice president, Citizens National Bank, 
Bowling Green. Louisiana—Ben John- 
son, president, Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport. Maine—Chas. S. 
Hichborn, president, First National 
Granite Bank, Augusta. Maryland— 
Heyward E. Bovyee, president, Drovers 
& Mechanies National Bank, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—J. H. Soliday, 
ident, Franklin Saving Bank, 
Michigan—V. TT. Barker, 
Home Savings Bank, 
Minnesota—C. H. Draper, president. 
First National Bank, Wells. Mississippi 
—C(CGeo. Williamson, vice president, First 
National Bank, Vicksburg. 


pres- 
Boston. 

president, 
Kalamazoo. 
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H. Y. Lemon, vice president, Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City. Montana— 
Sam Stephenson, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Great Falls. _Nebraska— 
W. A. Taylor, vice president, Franklin 
County Bank, Hildreth. Nevada—Fred 
Stadtmuller, assistant cashier, Washoe 
County Bank, Reno. New Hampshire 
—H. L. Alexander, cashier, Mechanies 
National Bank, Concord. New Jersey 
—Walter P. Gardner, vice president, 
New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co., Jersey City. New Mexico—D. T. 
Hoskins, chairman of board, First Na- 
tional Bank, Las Vegas. New York— 
Chas. L. Schenck, vice president, The 
Peoples Trust Co., Brooklyn. North 
Carolina—Joseph B. Ramsey, president, 
First National Bank, Rocky Mount. 
North Dakota—James J. Early, pres- 
ident, Bank of Valley City, Valley City. 
Ohio—M. R. Denver, president, Clinton 
County National Bank, Wilmington. 
Oklahoma—D. N. Fink, president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Muskogee. 
Oregon—C. C. Colt, vice president, 
First National Bank, Portland. Penn- 
sylvania—Geo. D. Edward, vice pres- 
ident, Commonwealth Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Rhode Island—Florrimon W. 
Howe, vice president, Industrial Trust 
Co., Providence. South Carolina—H. 
W. Fraser, president, Peoples Bank, 
Georgetown. South Dakota—D. M. 
Finnegan, president, First National 
Bank, Yankton. Tennessee—A. R. Dod- 
son, cashier, Merchants State Bank, 
Humboldt. Texas—W. W. Woodson, 
president, First National Bank, Waco. 
Utah—Chas. H. Barton, president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Ogden. Ver- 
mont—Levi H: Bixby, -cashier, Mont- 
pelier National Bank, Montpelier. Vir- 
ginia—E. B. Spencer, president, Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Roanoke. Wash- 
ington—H. C. Lueas, president, Yakima 
Trust Co.,;Yakima. West Virginia—0O. 
Jay Fleming, vice president and cashier, 
First National Bank, Grafton. Wis- 
consin—E. R. Estberg, president, Wau- 
kesha National Bank, Waukesha. 
Wvoming—Summer Miller, — eashier, 
Pine Bluffs State Bank, Pine Bluffs. 
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HOW WE INCREASED OUR 
DEPOSITS TWO MILLIONS 
IN A YEAR 
(Continued from page 13) 
service excells” or the “bank with the 
personal touch” and many fall down in 
living up to the slogans they advertise. 
To get the patronage and continued 
support of a customer, it is absolutely 
necessary “to deliver the goods” in 
service. The officers of most banks get 
well acquainted with the borrowers of 
a bank but too often are not well ac- 
quainted with the substantial depositing 

non-borrowing customer. 

We have found the surest way of 
always pleasing our customers has been 
to get very efficient and courteous 
officers and employes at every position 
in the bank and especially where there 
is contact with the public. Many clerks 
ean do the routine work of a _ bank 
teller; they can receive deposits, cash 
cheeks and balance the cage at night. 
Some tellers can do these things and 
drive away a customer or two every day 
and some can do the detail equally as 
well and at the same time make a friend 
of every patron that comes to their 
window during the day. We _ have 
worked on the theory that it pays to 
have well paid employes and believe we 
have succeeded in building up a loyal 
and enthusiastic force that makes and 
holds friends for our bank. Social 
gatherings of employes and their wives 
and employes’ new business contests have 
directly increased the efficiency of our 
force. We know our employes well and 
one third of the entire force are stock- 
holders in the bank. 

We have tried to know all our de- 
positors. Lists have been furnished the 
officers once a month of substantial de- 
positors in savings and commercial de- 
partments. If there is a name on the 
list not personally known, an effort is 
made to get acquainted with him 
personally. We write occasional letters 
to our large depositors and three or 
four times a year we send letters to all 
our customers telling them of bank’s 
affairs and soliciting their support to 
make “their bank” and “our bank” a 
detter and bigger bank. We have suc- 
ceeded in making boosters as well as 
depositors out of many of our cus- 
tomers. Most of our new business comes 
through their recommendation and we 
have found they do more recommending 
if they like their bank very much (and 
not just fairly well) and they know that 
it is appreciated when they bring in a 
new account. 

Accuracy in the bookkeeping and 
statement department has been found 
very essential to hold business and here 
again we have found it pays to spend 
money to get good employes rather than 
to spend money trying to rectify 
mistakes. When an account is lost we 
find out why it is lost, and if it is 
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through dissatisfaction we advise the 
customer we regret exceedingly to lose 
his account and thank him for the bus- 
iness he did with us. Even if unable 
to get the account back, the party will 
realize we are a live bank watching our 
business carefully, and if the account 
was lost through error the same error 
can be eliminated in the future. If we 
eannot have a man for a customer, we 
want him for a friend and believe the 
more friends a bank has the better it 
will prosper. To every person who 
enters our place of business, we extend 
the same courtesy whether he has an 
account or not and we have found even 
the good will of other bank’s eustomers 
a valuable asset. 

In keeping with modern business, we 
have found it necessary to go out after 
new business. With influx of new- 
comers and new money and increasing 
wealth coming to our city, we have gone 
after new business with the same enthu- 
siasm we have had in eultivating old 
customers. We have advertised and 
found that advertising pays. A prom- 
inent space on the first sheet of second 
section of leading local newspaper 
carried our advertisement for two years 
and the copy changed every day. 
These advertisements were spicy and 
individual and many people told us they 
would turn to read our advertisement 
when they received their paper before 
they would read the news. Our different 
departments are advertised by attractive 
window ecards. Accurate street maps 
of the city and road maps of southern 
California have been given away to 
everyone and an effort made to get them 
in the hands of newcomers. 

Being a popular tourist town, we 
secured the largest and most prominent 
space in The Bankers Directory for our 
city. To our knowledge, a man recently 
opened an account of $32,000 with us 


beeause his banker looked in The Bank- ~ 


ers Directory to recommend a bank to 
him and as our bank had the most prom- 
inent space and our statement showed an 
excellent condition, we obtained the 
account. A large sign marked “New 
Accounts” with arrow pointing to new 
account department meets the eye of 
everyone entering our bank or passing 
by. This lets people know immediately 
we are after new business. We have 
sent our introductory cards to bankers 
throughout the country asking them to 
give them to people coming to Long 
Beach and to keep our name before 
them, we forwarded to each banker a 
glass paper weight bearing an attractive 
picture of a Long Beach bathing girl 
and a reminder “Send your customers 
to the Long Beach National.” 

Many branch houses of firms of state 
and national scope have been established 
in Long Beach. We have solicited these 
accounts by personal calls and in some 
eases by asking the assistance of our 


city correspondents, with whom We 
always endeavor to keep in the best of 
standing. Some of the direct results of 
this solicitation during the year have 
been good bank accounts from two meg 
packing houses of national scope, thre 
lumber companies doing business Over 
the Pacific coast, a wholesale house with 
a nation wide business, a large dry 
store doing business throughout (aj. 
fornia, and many others. 


Employes contests have brought direct 
results in deposits and increased interes 
and efficiency of bank force. In oy 
last contest when employes were divide 
into two teams and liberal awards 
offered, $200,000 of new deposits was 
procured. We have found that the em. 
ployes stimulated by contest to solicit 
new business in most eases have ¢op. 
tinued their effort even after the contet 
closed. 

By expansion, we have also obtained 
new and profitable business. A trust 
department less than one year old nov 
has ten employes, carries a bank balance 
of $300,000, handle 26 subdivisions and 
distributes oil royalties for fifteen pro. 
ducing oil wells. Here again particular 
effort was spent in getting a capable 
trust officer of long legal and trust ex. 
perience. The result has been that our 
bank has secured a big share of the 
trust business of the city. 


During the year, two additional office 
of the bank have been established on the 
outskirts of the business district in 
order to meet the competition of state 
banks which have been establishing 
branches throughout the city. Deposits 
totaling $600,000 have been addel 
through these offices in one year. 
Friendly effort and co-operative service 
with smaller banks in towns and con- 
munities surrounding Long Beach has 
resulted in twelve bank accounts on our 
books and bank deposits totaling $500; 
000. 


Banking business of Long Beach has 
been increasing; we have tried to rm 
a good bank and have made a real effort 
to take care of the business entrusted to 
us; we have advertised, solicited for 
and acquired new business. That is how 
we have increased our deposits almost 
two million dollars in one year. 


The Houston Land & Trust Compaty 
Houston, Texas has added three mev- 
bers to its board of directors, increasilg 
the number from nine to twelve. Th 


new members are: M. M. Graves of 
M. M. Graves Company; 
Gruendler, Hides & Wool; 

Evans of Evans & Company, Cotton. 


At a meeting of the directors of tht 
Citizens State Bank of Medtebe 
Arkansas, W. A. McGehee was elected 
president and director to succeed R. # 
Wolfe, resigned. 
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"THE New York Trust Company 
offers to corporations, firms and 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit 
information service which is available 
to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 
trade opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits - - - - $27,500,000 


100 Broapway 
57TH St. & FirtH AVE. 
40TH St. & Mapison AVE. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


PIECE of tableware may be 

solid silver without the “ster- 
ling” stamp, the accepted “Hall 
Mark” of quality. 


But you don’t know. 


A bank might be honest and efficient 
without Government inspection. 


But you don’t know. 


A business concern may be absolutely 
responsible without a commercial 
rating. 


But you don’t know. 


A publication may have the circula- 
tion it claims without verification by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


But you don’t know. 


Better Be Sure. 


THE CIRCULATION OF 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
is verified by the A. B. C. 
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National City Bank Indianapolis, Ind. 
Architectural design and building construction by Hoggson Bros. 


NaTIONAL City Bank 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


equipped with 


FRINK 
Reflectors 


including 


Continuous Screen Reflectors 
Upward Diffusers 


Our Engineering Department is co-operating 
with the leading architects in laying out and 
designing the lighting of prominent banks 
throughout the country. We hope we can be 
of service to you. 


“Specify Frink Reflectors” 


LP FRINK, Inc. 


24th St. and 10th Ave., New York 


Cuicaco, Int. SAN FRAaNcisco, CAL. _PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Monadnock Bldg. 77 O'Farrell Street Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 
161 Summer Street 992 The Arcade 6o1 2D N. Bk. Bldg. 
Detroit, MICH. SEATTLE, WASH. LouisviicLe, Ky. 
325 State Street 609 Seaboard Bldg. 415 West Main Street 

St. Louts, Mo. ATLANTA, GA. BuFFALO, N. Y. 
1415 Pine Street 1526 Candler Bldg. 310 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

426 Jefferson Co. Bk. Bldg. 
CANADA 
Associated with Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd. 
64 Belair Ave., MONTREAL 
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WASHINGTON TO HAVE A 
SECOND FLOOR BANK 


By Vincent WILCOX 

HE day of the seeond floor bank 

seems to have arrived. Washing- 
ton, the capital city, is the latest one 
to plan that way. The Federal-Amer- 
ican National Bank, of which John 
Poole is president, has just announced 
that his bank will not re-oeceupy first 
floor space. This decision comes after 
long and careful consideration of bank- 
ing quarters in other cities. One main 
reason for the final plan of a second 
floor bank is to preserve the corner 
location for retail stores. 

It is true, as many an observer has 
noted, that even a congestion of banks 
in a certain locality occupying the street 
floor makes it impossible for many 
retail establishments to locate in a sec- 
tion of a city that would otherwise be 
specially adapted for retail purposes. 

Such is the ease here. Fourteenth 
and G Streets is close to the specialty 


shop district of Washington and there 
is an unmistakable trend to establish 
further retail stores appealing to both 
men and women in the vicinity. The 
reason for this is plain when street car 
lines and the larger office buildings are 
noted. 

However there are already banks in 
this vicinity that are on the ground 
floors, and it would have been natural 
for the Federal-American to have re- 
built so as to oceupy the ground floor, 
making two of the four corners banking 
quarters, and leaving but two for retail 
purposes. 

The present plans, just announced, 
call for the construction of seven stores 
on the ground floor that will be rented 
thus helping greatly to preserve retail 
stores in that vicinity. 

The banking room will be on the 
second floor and the entrance to it will 
dominate the ground floor frontage 
thus assuring the dignity so necessary 
to banking structures, and the impres- 
siveness of financial institutions. While 





complete details of the plans have not 
been worked out, it is contemplated that 
the entrance will be so constructed that 
the person coming into the entrance 
will get a view of the banking room 
from the ground floor lobby which will 
be about 14 by 14 feet. Besides the 
wide staircase there will be special 
elevator service to the second floor. 

Other advantages considered in a 
banking building of this kind are; room 
to expand as the various departments 
require, and the value of the bank to 
the offices located on the other floors 
and the stores on the first floor. 

The new building will cost $1,000, 
000. 


The Ashland Building and Loan Com. 
pany, Ashland, Ohio will erect a bank 
and office building, two stories high, to 
eost $50,000. 

The Bellport National Bank, Bell- 
port, New York plans to construct a 
new bank building. 
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MACOMB COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
Lenox, Michigan 


ESIGNED and being built under 
our “ACTUAL COST” plus 


“FIXED FEE” plan. 


Write us for information regarding 
building your bank. Expert advice. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building Chicago, III. 


Readers will confer a favor-by mentioning THE BANKERS 








Banks Built, Remodeled, 
Planned, Designed, 
Equipped 


ERE is a typical example of the many 
handsome, substantial, practical bank 
buildings and interiors that we have planned, 
designed, built and equipped ready for 


occupancy. Additional photographs, floor 
plans, sketches and suggestions are yours 
for the asking. 


Write for a copy of our illustrated 
portfolio showing photographic views 
of bank exteriors and_ interiors. 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 
807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Worth! Real worth is in permanency. Beauty and 
structure that do not last never create substantial 
value. Terra Cotta is both beautiful and age-endur- 
ing. On buildings that are intended to secure bank 
money, the use of Terra Cotta usually offers a reli- 
Vesta Srorace Battery Co. , Chicago able valuation. Naturally, the make of Terra Cotta 


Pukey & Jenkins, «Architects 





is important. Therefore, Midland, the very essence 
of experience and integrity in manufacture, becomes 
the selection of the analytical buyer. 


MIDLAND TERRA COTTA COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


MIDLAND TERRA ©OTA 
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The basement of the new building of the Chicago Trust Company embraces among other things a complete and up-to-date safe deposit 
department, and a fully-equipped printing and photostat outfit. 


WINGS OF MERCURY GUIDE BANK 


TO GREATER BUSINESS 


Beautiful Greek lines and color in new 
quarters afford patrons of this bank 
a cheerful place to transact affairs 


By FRANK B. LONG 


Member of Holabird and Roche, Architects, Chicago 


NE thing that stands out definitely 
in the mind of the visitor to the new 
banking rooms of the Chicago Trust 
Company is that the decoration is 
unique among bank buildings and other 
business buildings as well. 
The visitor is surprised, 
terested, and then pleased. 


then in- 


“This is Grecian architecture, isn’t it. 
I didn’t know there was so much color 
in the Greek buildings as you have here. 
What a beautiful colored frieze at the 
end of the banking room! And the 
ceiling of the lobby looks as though it 
had inspired some of the modern rooms 
done in “Pompeian” style. This lobby 
is certainly different. I like it.” 

Such is a typical first reaction to the 
decorations of these new quarters which 
will come to be one of the “sights” of 
Chicago for bankers coming from out 
of town. 

Another feature of the banking room 
that makes a strong impression on those 
who see it for the first time is the high 


walls which rise direct from the 
of the tellers’ “counters” to the 
ceiling, making the lobby a separate 
unit from the tellers’ cages and general 
work area of the floor. The tellers’ 
windows are cut through solid slabs of 
Travertine marble that the 
ceiling. 


side 
base 


rise to 


As to the brilliant colors, it is a 
matter of firmly established historical 
fact that the Greeks did use elaborate 
coloring in the decoration of their 
buildings. They were as skilled in their 
mastery of color as they were in 
problems of designs and form. And 
though weather has worn away nearly 
all traces of color from the masterpieces 
on the Acropolis, as the result of re- 
search we may now be certain that they 
were once adorned with vivid poly- 
chrome decorations. 

The Chicago Trust Company quarters 
represents an attempt to give present 
day banking the benefit of the beauty 
of Greek architecture in its finest flower 


and at the same time to combine this 
with every requirement of the business 
itself. The result is a banking lobby 
that is cheerful, inviting and practical. 

The ceiling of the stairway leading 
to the main banking room is bright with 
red and blue in coffered panels. The 
lobby itself is a singularly symmetrical 
hall that somewhat resembles the in- 
terior of a Greek temple. The propor- 
tions of the room are not thrown awry 
by an empty space over the tellers’ 
eages. The ceiling is beamed as were 
the Grecian temples. The ceiling is 
decorated by red and blue panels im 
which the motif is repeated of the con- 
ventionalized Greek star repeated in 
yellow and the conventionalized meander, 
a wavy line carried in red along the 
centers of the beams. 

At each end of the banking room are 
three panels which form a frieze across 
the entablature at North and South. 
One of the friezes may be seen in the 
accompanying illustration. The center 
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The main banking floor. Every department here has been planned to coordinate as far as possible with the others. Thus the securities 
and collection cages are close to the credit department with its files, and in the general bookkeeping division the clearing department is midway- 
between transit and bookkeeping departments. 


panel of the frieze at the South end the left (or North) side of the plan we taking more steps than necessary. 
portrays the instruction of youth in find the senior officers’ quarters. Two Continuing along the line, the savings 
the art of right living by the deities. of these officers are concerned with the department operates as a distinct unit 


In the panel to the left Lake Michigan credit department and their desks are with the tellers windows 8 to 17. The 
and lake commerce are typified by located in the corner of the lobby nearest savings receiving tellers occupy one 
Neptune and Mercury. The panel at the credit department. The credit files cage with four windows and the savings 
the right depicts Hereules after the are, of course, at hand and the cages paying tellers have a cage with two 
completion of his labors mounting his and windows for loans and discounts, windows. Bookkeeping for this depart- 
chariot to rise among the gods. This securities and collections were placed ment is done immediately back of the 
notif is continued at the opposite end in a row right together so all could savings cages. The manager of the 
of the room. have the credit files available without (Continued on page 74) 
On the walls above the tellers’ windows 
near the top of the room are a series of 
thirty medallions, 24 inches in diameter, 
which are adaptations of ancient Greek 
coins. The floor of the lobby is of gray 
marble with a border of black Belgian 
marble. The banking room is lighted 
amply by bronze chandeliers from the 
ceiling. The lobby is mechanically 
ventilated. 
It is readily apparent that the side 
walls separating the tellers’ cages from 
the lobby serve a useful purpose for 
they perform the function of  ex- 
cluding from the lobby all the mechan- 
ical operations of the routine bank 
work. 
In arranging the various departments 
of the bank floors an effort was made 
to produce the maximum of efficiency of 
operation between the interrelated ele- 
ments. The business of all departments 
was recorded and the arrangement 
shown in the accompanying plan was 
worked out after the information had 
been analyzed and an allowance made re 
for 100 per cent expansion. : ald sailed 


View of the main banking room showing the beautiful G ian treatment. The ceiling 
Let us see just how this works out resents the beamed effect of the Greek temple, and is colored Leiltiantly i in red, blue and other 


in the plan of the bank. Starting at colors. Notice the frieze at the far end of the banking room. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
SINGLE CONTRACT FOR ENTIRE BUILDING 


ARCHITECTURE 


CONSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 
BANK BUILDERS 
SAINT PAUL 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—“THE BANK BUILDER” 








BUILDING 
SHOW SLIGHT INCREASE 


JRING the month of August, twenty- 

two cities reported changes in the 
wage scales of employes of one or more 
of the crafts employed in the building 
trades. This is even more cities than 
reported changes during July. While 
there were no startling developments 
in these fluctuations and the stability 
of the labor market in general seems 
as reported last month, the tendency is 
slightly upward so far as mechanics’ 
wage rates is concerned. 

There were 66 raises and six cuts 
reported from these twenty-two cities, 
a raise for an average of three crafts 
in every city reporting changes. Many 
of these upward raises took place in 


accord with agreements made last vear, 
as instance the increase accorded to 
eighteen crafts in Cineinnati, prae- 
tically all of which received a raise of 
5 cents an hour as agreed on last De- 
cember. a 

In most of the other places reporting 
raises, the grants were forced because of 
the shortage of men, and it is interesting 
to note that the classes of labor thus 
increased have been among the highly 
skilled mechanics. In fact, only two 
cities reported any change in common 
labor wages, and both of these were pay- 
ing scales far below the average labor- 
ers’ wages in industry. One of these 
cities, Memphis, Tennessee, raised some 
of the laborers from a scale of 25 cents 
to one of 30 cents an hour. The other, 
which was Sioux City, Iowa, raised the 
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scale, which had ranged from 35 to 49 
eents an hour, to 45 and 50 cents. The 
common labor shortage seems to be defi- 
nitely overcome. 

The acute shortage of bricklayers 
plasterers, and tile setters continues 
with some acceleration in many cities, 
The painters, too, are found to be searee 
in those places where the building pro- 
gram has developed farthest along 
toward the finishing stage.— American 
Contractor. 


CALIFORNIA BANK IN 
ITS NEW HOME 
Signalizing an epoch in the business 
and financial development of Los An- 
geles, the California Bank, September 





24th opened to the public its modern 
banking home at 625 South Spring 
Street. In the arrangement of tellers’ 
cages, visitors were struck by one 
feature typical of the cordial, friendly 
spirit of the institution and its attitude 
toward the public. The counter screens 
themselves are of bronze and plate glass, 
kept as low as possible consistent with 
absolute safety. The ordinary type of 
screen, heavy bronze grilles between the 
public and the bank employe, has been 
eliminated. 


A new building has been planned for 
The Chicopee Co-operative Bank, Chic- 
opee, Massachusetts. 





Plans are being drawn for a_ new 
bank building for the Chicopee Savings 
Bank, Chicopee, Massachusetts. 


The Morris Plan Bank, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut will ereet a new bank build- 
ing. 


~ 


Plans are being completed for making 
alterations and an addition to the build 
ing of the Wayne Junction Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


A two story bank building to cost 
$100,000 is contemplated by the Wells 
burg National Bank, Wellsburg, Wet 
Virginia. 
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40 BANK ERECTS HIGHEST 
The ELECTRICAL SIGN 
- Bearing the words, “Gotham Bank 
™ Building,” the highest electrical sign 
a on any business structure in the world, 
a was flashed on for the first time Sep- 
ree tember 25th 347 feet above the eurb at 
we Columbus Circle, New York City. 
ong 
can 
aOR ET a 
BANK 
ROBBER EE 
ness . 
An- 
nher 
' 
odern 
pring 
ellers’ 
y one 
iendly 
titude Evening View of Gotham Bank, 
ereens New York City. 
glass, Faci ¥ i i TF 
a. i acing North and southeast, they were | ; oot 
' with seen far up the East River and for aa 
pee | miles out on Long Island. I} i? 
en the The signs are 80 feet wide, each letter , Ree 
S been is 12 feet high, and the stroke of : 
the letter is two feet. Each sign econ- 
tains 1000 50-watt davlo lamps. Erected 
ved for directly on the steel columns of the il 
, Chie- great bank building, the signs are made TRENTON TRUST COMPANY 
to withstand thirty-five pounds wind | TRENTON, N. J. 
pressure to the square foot, this requir- 
a new ing the use of eighty tons of steel and | 
Savings 15,000 4-ounce bolts. The signs them- | The new home of this progressive financial 
selves are 67 feet high. institution now in course of construction 
“The steady gleam of these lights 
igeport, from nightfall until the early morning 


k build- hours,” says Mr. Bizallion, president of ALF RED o BOSSOM 


the bank, “will mark not only one of 


i the most striking expressions of the Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
making electrical age, but will emphasize Colum- : = 
e build: bus Circle as the new heart of the town, 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


st Com- through which passes daily more 
; Vehicular traffic than at any point in 
the world, not excepting Trafalgar 
to cost Square in London. It also marks the 


Correspondence Invited 





2 = ; growth of a national bank that opened 
g, Wes E its doors on Columbus Circle only thir- 


teen years ago.” 
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The third floor contains the bond department, employes’ locker rooms, library, switchboard and messenger rooms. 
the second and fourth floors as many functions as possible that pertain to both the other floors have been centered here. 


WINGS OF MERCURY GUIDE 
BANK TO GREATER 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 71) 
savings department occupies a special 
desk in the middle part of the banking 
lobby directly before the savings win- 
dows. This manager handles new ac- 
counts and serves customers in other 
ways. 

In the southwest corner of this floor, 
that is, in the lower right hand corner 
of the plan as it appears here, is the 
new business and advertising depart- 
ment which is coming to occupy such an 
important place in the modern bank. 
This is given generous space. Respon- 
sible for this branch of the bank’s work 
are the junior officers who are quartered 
near at hand in the space at the opposite 
end of the lobby from the senior officers. 
This attractive area also serves as a 
reception room for customers and 
visitors. 

On the East side of the bank is the 
commercial department with eleven 
tellers’ windows. These tellers operate 
on the “unit teller” plan, performing 
both functions of paying and receiving, 
and thus saving time for customers. 
Immediately to the rear of these cages 
is the bookkeeping section for the com- 
mercial department. The efficiency of 
the arrangement here will be seen by 
noticing that after items come into the 
tellers’ cages they are sent to the clear- 
ing division close at hand and there 
sorted. Outgoing items pass to the 
transit department on one side and in- 


coming items go to the bookkeeping de- 
partment on the other side. A 
pneumatic tube connects each cage with 
the bookkeeping department so that 
every check can be properly identified 
and posted to the correct account. Cus- 
tomers obtain their statements at a 
counter close to the lobby entrance. 

The bank’s main vault and safe de- 
posit department are in the basement. 
One interesting feature here deserves to 
be mentioned. In every coupon booth 
of the safe deposit department the desk 
shelf upon which the box containing 
valuables is placed is made of heavy 
glass. <A frosted light beneath the glass 
turns on automatically and this makes 
it possible for the occupant of the booth 
to tell instantly if any of his valuables 
drop to the floor. The booths are also 
equipped with a buzzer to bring a vault 
attendant to the booth when signalled. 

The office of the purchasing agent is 
also in the basement, and he has control 
of the archive vault, the stationery 
storage, (for which ample space is 
allowed) and the bank’s own printing 
and photostat outfit, all of which are 
adjacent to his office. 

The third floor of the building in addi- 
tion to housing the bank’s bond depart- 
ment, has a sort of intermediate func- 
tion between the banking floor and the 
fourth floor. In order to make it un- 
necessary for employes of both floors 
to traverse more than one flight of steps 
to reach the locker room and wash 
room, these have been placed on the 
third floor. The entire stenographic 
force of the bank is also located on this 


As this comes between 


floor in one room under what is called 
the central stenographiec plan. When 
a stenographer is needed in any part 
of the bank one of the force of several 
is signalled. All typing is done in this 
special room. This plan eliminates un- 
necessary noise from the officers’ quar- 
ters and greatly adds to efficiency. The 
messengers are also on this “middle” 
floor. 

The real estate loan department of 
the Chicago Trust Company is exten- 
sive and a large space on the fourth 
floor has been allotted to it, together 
with the trust department. Special 
loan files for the real estate department 
have been situated in proximity. The 
vaults for trust and real estate loans 
are also conveniently located on the 
same floor. 

All floors of the bank are connected 
by a special stairway, and are also 
reached by a special elevator for the 
bank. 


The Danbury National Bank, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut is planning to con- 
struet a new bank building. 


Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Thompsonville Trust Com- 
ville, Connecticut. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
bank building for the Dime Savings 
Bank, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Peoples Bank of Hollidays, West 
Virginia plans to erect a new banking 
room to cost $25,000. 
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On the fourth floor are the trust and real estate loan departments. Vaults for both of these departments are conveniently placed on this 


The Richmond Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania will erect a new 
bank building to cost $50,000. It will 
be two stories high. 


The Blairsville Savings and Trust 
Company, Blairsville, Pennsylvania plan 
the erection of a new bank building 
to eost $15,000. 


Exeavation has been started for the 
new seven story bank building for the 
First National Bank, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. It will cost about $200,000 
when completed. 


Alterations and an addition are 
planned to the Milford Trust Com- 
panys bank building of Milford, 
Delaware. 


Plans are being drawn for remodeling 
a store into a banking room for The 
Hamilton Savings and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Work will be started soon on the new 
$50,000 home of the United Banking 
and Savings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
It will be two stories high, 60x110 feet. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Italian Discount and 
Trust Company, New York, August 
Emke was elected assistant treasurer. 


A top and side addition will be made A corner in the main banking room of the Chilenes Trust Company 
to the bank and office building of the revealing details of the Greek decoration. 
Union Davenport Savings Bank, Daven- 


port, Iowa. It will be ten stories high. 








FREE RIDE TO THIS BANK’S DOOR 








This is the bus that transports patrons of the Lafayette-South Side Bank from the down- 


town district to the bank’s door. 


TYNE of the newest ideas in banking 
service is the inauguration by the 
Lafayette-South Side Bank of St. Louis 
of a free bus service for the convenience 
of depositors. 
Realizing that it owes a certain duty 
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Better BANK Buildings 


Cairo National Bank, Cairo, Illinois 


WE DESIGN AND 
BUILD BANKS 


We Invite Thorough Investigation by 
Prospective Builders 


Our system produces maximum conven- 
ience for Banker and Customer—and at 
minimum expenditure. 


The W. W. BEACH COMPANY 


Architects Builders 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


“Better Buildings in Less Time at 
Lower Cost” 


Engineers 


« 


> 











to its depositors in the way of making 
it convenient for them to reach their 
bank, the Lafayette-South Side Bank 
of St. Louis arranged for this free bus: 
service. The service consists for the 
present of one ton-and-a-half Dodge 
Motor Bus eapable of seating 16 
persons and the driver. 

The route is from Grand and Shenan- 
doah North to Russell Avenue, thence 
over Russell to Broadway and North to 
the bank’s location at Lafayette Avenue. 

The bus leaves Grand and Shenandoah 
Avenues each week day except Satur- 
day, at 9:30; 10:30 and 11:30 A. M. 
and 1:30 P. M. On Saturday it leaves 
the same corner at 9:30; 10:30 and 
11:30 A. M. and 4:30; 5:30, 6:50 and 
7:30 P. M., as the bank is open Satur- 
day evening to accommodate its savings 
customers. 

Returning, the bus leaves the bank at 
1@ and 11 A. M., noon, 1 and 2 P. M. 
and on Saturday at 10 and 11 A. M., 
noon, 5, 6, 7, and 8 P. M., proceeding 
over the same route to Grand Avenue 
and Shenandoah. 
required. 

The establishment of the bus line, 
which is said to be the only one of its 
kind in the United States, recalls the 
long and unsuccessful fight to secure a 
crosstown car line connecting Broadway 
with Grand Avenue. Twenty-five and 
thirty years ago this was a live issue 
and many spirited battles were fought 
over it in St. Louis. 

“Glanee at a map of our city,” said 
A. C. F. Meyer, president of the Lafay- 


Stops are made as 
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ette-South Side Bank. “Between Broag. 
way and Grand Avenue there is a large 
territory with many street car lines 
running North and South, but from 
Chouteau Avenue to Chippewa Stree 
a distance of over two miles, there is not 
a crosstown line. Few persons realize 
that approximately 463,000 people, or 
more than one-half the population of 
St. Louis live South of Chouteau Avenue. 
More than one-half of this number are 
in the district between Grand Avenye 
and Broadway, Chouteau and Chippewa, 
penned up, as it might be said, and able 
to travel by street car only in two direc. 
tions, North and South. The bus line 
was decided upon, as an accommodation 
for the bank’s customers and to se 
what the ultimate effect might be on 
transportation problems in that district” 


Mr. Meyer said the Lafayette-South 
Side Bank is now the seventh largest 
in St. Louis in deposits, fourth largest 
in savings deposits and first in eertifi- 
cates of deposit. The bank has between 
40,000 and 50,000 customers scattered 
all over the city, but mostly on the 
South side. The bank oceupies a 
$1,000,000.00 building constructed for 
its exclusive use in 1916 and which is 
said to be one of the finest and most 
perfectly equipped banking houses in 
the United States. It has deposits of 
over $21,000.000. 





Trenton Trust Erects Building 

The new building of the Trenton 
Trust Company, Trenton, New Jersey, 
will be the tallest in the city, containing 
12 stories of offices above the banking 
room which will be two stories high, and 
will give this institution complete 
modern banking facilities. 

The structure will be of limestone ex- 
terior on the street sides. Steel, con- 
crete and brick will also figure in the 
construction. 

The banking room will be large and 
will occupy the entire first floor, which 
will be 66 feet fronting on West State 
Street and 149 feet in depth. In this 
department will be the regular banking 
rooms and the quarters of the officers, 
together with the trust department, 
which will be on the westerly side of the 
building and separated by a lobby ex- 
tending through the building from the 
main banking department. 

Plans for the building were prepared 
by Alfred C. Bossom, architect, 680 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, who 
specializes in banking institutions. 


A. F. Cronhardt, organizer and first 
president of the Liberty National Bank, 
New York, has resigned and has been 
succeeded by Carroll Downs, president 
of the Star Motors Company. 


Ralph J. Stout was elected cashier of 
the Heights Deposit Bank of Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania, to succeed Ross 
Lloyd, who resigned. 
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TIME SAVERS IN ROUTINE 
OF A COUNTRY BANK 


Speedy and efficient methods of post- 
ing and balancing help this bank to 
prove the entire bank work every day 


By E. E. GEESEMAN 
Cashier, Citizens State Bank, Buda, Illinois 


9 get results vou must organize. It 

has always been my aim in our 
bank to get as much results from as 
little work as possible. 

First of all we try to have all the 
bank employes interested in the work 
of the bank. They are treated as 
though they are a part of the organiza- 
tion and as a result they feel that the 
growth of the institution is due to their 
efforts as well as to that of the officers. 

Here is a sample of a typical day’s 
routine in our bank and it shows how 


BUDA ILL 


James Jones 


ADDRESS -...... 











O1.D BALANCE 





bane 
6323 was 30.00- 5.00- 
2823 S50 5.00 - 
20323 ma 2 1.50- 140716 - 
3 15057 wa 15.00- 
13557 m § 786- 1000- 
21771 wa 5.00- 271- 
12875 wt 500- 
123.75 wmi¢ 1000- 690- 
10485 wai6 330- $625- 
4510 mit? 
6710 mis 76.00- 265- 





this is 


detached 





before 





turning over 


to customer 


CITIZENS STATE BANK on 


.-Ehicago, Illinois. 


BALANCE w1i8 2445 


Please examine this statement upon receipt and report st once if you find any difference. so that 
se may know definitely whether our books agree with your own. If no error is reported in ten days. the 
account will be considered correct. All items are credited subject to final payment 


we have tried to eliminate all unneces- 
sary effort and motion in accomplishing 
the daily work. 

We begin promptly each morning at 
eight o’clock. The first thing of course 
is to open the vault and arrange things 
for work. 

The incoming mail is then taken up. 
All letters enclosing cheeks are sorted 
out and opened. The checks themselves 
are divided so that those not on our 
bank are listed for the bank upon which 
they are drawn. This is done on a 
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special sheet by an adding machine. 

Our own checks are then listed op 
the back of the above sheet as are also 
the totals of the cash letters that haye 
been forwarded with these checks or 
items. As a result of this plan we can 
see at a glance whether this list balances 
the checks that have come in the mail, 
When the time comes to balance we 
know that this is correct and we do not 
have to go back and check. 

The routine of banking follows in the 
day’s work until about three o’eclock. 

At this time we make the exchange 
with the other bank in town. We list 
the checks received from them on the 
same sheet and add or subtract the 
total so that the sheet again balances. 
Of course by this time all checks that 
have come in over the counter have been 
added to the total of those received in 
the mail. 

Previous to this the deposit tickets 
and checks have all been arranged in 
alphabetical order and the assistant is 
now ready to start with the posting 
machine on the ledger sheets which are 
run in the afternoon and balanced out. 

We are now ready for the balance of 
the day. Drafts, certificates and notes 
are added on the journal. Deposits and 
checks are listed on a special sheet. 
Space is left on this sheet so that the 
name of the maker of the check and 
that of the person on whom it is drawn 
can be entered by typewriter opposite 
the amount that has been listed on the 
adding machine. Many banks do not 
do this but it is done quickly and is 
very handy in a country bank where the 
farmer expects the officers to know 
everything about the account. 

The total of the entries on this special 
sheet when carried to the journal must 
equal the cash on hand. After all 
items in the journal have been posted 
in the general ledger by the posting 
machine the account is closed for the 
day. 

Our liability ledger is posted entirely 
on the posting machine and at any 
time we can tell at a glance the exact 


amount any customer has borrowed 
because the accounts are arranged 
alphabetically. 


The statement sheets are posted it 
the morning and compared with the 
ledger sheets. 

On the fifteenth of each month we 
send out a statement to all customers 
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who have written ten checks or more 
so that they will always have their 
checks promptly and know their bal- 
ance. This is the point where our 
system works more like clockwork than 
any other. 

While our method for making up 
customers’ statements may seem a bit 
long, the fact is that the girl clerks 
ean turn this out so fast that you can 
hardly believe it. 

This is our procedure when we pre- 
pare the statements: After the ledger 
sheets and statements have been posted 
and are all ready for the new state- 
ments to go into place, and after the 
names for the new statements have 
been looked up and placed in proper 
order, the girl picks up the old state- 
ment and places it in the posting 
machine. She then picks up the cus- 
tomer’s balance and turns to the 
bottom of the statement where it says 
“balance” and lets the machine insert 
the figures. This leaves the balance 
still in the machine. She now inserts 
the new statement and turns it to 
“balance brought forward,” holding 
down the total key. The result of this 
is that the same amount that was on 
the old statement sheet is registered on 
the new statement sheet and there is 
no possibility for an error for the 
machine makes no mistakes. 


These balances on the old statement 
are checked when we tear off the proofs 
of each daily balance. You understand 
that the posting machine makes an 
entry on both sides of the statement 
sheet (see Fig. 1) in daily posting, and 
we detach these sides before turning 
over the statement to the customer. 


The number of entries on each state- 
ment are now counted. The checks 
(all of which are filed under each cus- 
tomer’s name) are taken out and 
counted to tally with the statement 
count before mailing. 


In mailing the statements we use the 
open window envelope so that there is 
no possibility of mailing to the wrong 
customers, 

At our bank we never wait for the 
bank examiner to come to eheck us 
up. The work is all proven each day. 
At the end of the week a trial balance 
of the general ledger individual accounts 
is made and at the end of the month 
all books are proven. Certificates and 
drafts are all checked up and proven 
with the correspondent banks, and the 
liability ledger is proven with the notes 
themselves. In short, everything is 
proven even better than the examiner 
could do it. 


The International Brotherhood Relief 
and Compensation Fund, Ine. of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, will erect a 
ten story bank and office building to 
cost $1,000,000 for which contract has 
been awarded. 
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Immediate Shipment 
Christmas Savings Club 





W* will be pleased to mail 
samples of our systems and 
advertising features upon request. 





A Christmas Club, through the use 
of our systems and service, is one of 
the best new business producers that 
you can possibly secure and our 
systems make savers, not spenders. 





Every item we sell is made, 
printed, inspected, packed and 
shipped from our own new and 
greatly enlarged plant. Shipment of 
your supplies, via parcel post special 
‘delivery or express, can be made 
promptly upon receipt of order. 


LANDIS SAVINGS CLUB COMPANY 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


| LANDIS SYSTEMS 

Duplicate Punch Card All Class Mail-Out Pass Book 
Folding Double-Dating Card Single Coupon Book 
Single Class Pass Book Double Coupon Book 
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CHANGEABLE 


Clark St., Chicago, Ill. — 





Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 

endars, Building Directories, Name 

ee ass all plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 
Write for Folder 


EMPHATICALLY DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
BETTER “i “Tt 
ADVERTISING 





P. M. RE FE D 


& Banker Associates 
111 West Washington Street 


The City Bank and Trust Company, 
Syracuse, New York will erect a new 
West Side branch bank to cost $100,- 
000. It will be one story high. 
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CONVERTING “MOVIE” CROWDS 
INTO DEPOSITORS 


When a local theatre showed a 


“thrift” 


film this bank offered a 


new account bonus totheaudience 


By BOYD TAYLOR 





ERE is a scheme that netted the 
Citizens and Southern Bank, of 





Atlanta, Ga., a splendid array of new 
cus a cost of $1.00 a cus- 
tomer. 


Actually it didn’t cost the bank one 
penny per customer—the way it finally 
worked out. For when all is said and 


done, and the books are finally balanced 





against the account, the Citizens and 
Southern will undoubtedly find that it 


secured those customers 
cost at all. 

A loeal “movie” theatre booked “The 
Silent Partner’—one of the current 
photo-dramas. 

The plot of the film is the familiar 
one of the stock-market gambler who 
leaves his steady job to dabble in stocks, 
makes a fortuue, and then loses it. The 
unique feature in the play is that his 
wife saves her share of the 


at virtually no 


fortune and 


‘Your Silent Partner” 


ATLANTA.GA. 


Upon the opening of a new Savings Account of $10.00 


: BE \ or more in any of the four offices of the Citizens and 
ORDER OF ARER s 


Pay To THE 


7 is applies only alee to new oe aipca 


for twelve months. 


One and No/100 as 
To THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK, 


CENTRAL OFFICE J 


ATLANTA.GA SR | 


A check like this was handed to every person 


so saves the 
comes. 

It is, as 
theme—or 
bank use. 

The theme gave some of the officers 
of the Citizens and Southern bank a 
thought. The play would naturally 
turn the attention of the audience to 
saving. Why not eapitalize on this at- 
tention—and at the same time gain a 
lot of new customers for the bank—by 
giving them the opportunity to start 


family when the crash 


you can 
one readily 


see, a banking 


adaptable to 





a savings account while their minds 
were on the while the 
iron was hot, so to speak? 

How could this be done? By giving 


a eheck for $1.00 with each ten dollar 


savings account opened at any branch 
of the Citizens and Southern bank in 
the city. 

No sooner 


thought of 


than done. 








The Citizens and Southern bank got in 
touch with the theatre at once—and 
when “The Silent Partner” opened on 
the week of September 17, each person 
who purchased a ticket to the show re- 
ceived with it a check from the Citizens 
and Southern bank. 

This check was drawn for one dollar, 
made out to the bearer, and signed by 
the manager of the Howard Theatre— 
the bank didn’t want to let the publie 
know that the Citizens and 
was back of it. 


Southern 


This check stated that upon the pay- 
ment of ten other dollars in a savings 
account at the Citizens and Southern 
before the first of November, it would 


be good for one dollar—making the 
account at the Citizens and Southern 


total account eleven dollars, stipulating 
that the money must remain on deposit 
twelve months. 


This check must be presented 
before November Ist, 1923. 


No. 


SEPTEMBER _17TH, cea a 


$_1.00 


must remain on deposit 


ie : at ss 
HOWARD THEATRE 


MANAGER 


who bought a ticket to the ‘‘thrift’’ movie. 


This is an instance of 
capitalized on the 
appeal of the “movies. 


bank 
popular 


how a 
un iversal 


Plans have been drawn for the eree- 
tion of a new bank building for the 
Italian Savings Bank of New York 
City. It will be three stories high and 
will cost $62,000. 

The Hillside } National Bank, Hillside, 
New Jersey will make an addition to its 
building to cost $10,000. 





Plans are being drawn for an addi- 
tion to the bank building of the Rock- 
land Trust Company, Rockland, Mas- 
sachusetts. It will about $25,000. 


eost 


Interior alterations will be made to 
the Lancaster County National Bank, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania to cost $25,000. 
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REACHING YOUR PROSPECTs 
WITH A COMPELLING 
MESSAGE 


(Continued from page 12) 





other made from the blotter of police 
stations in a large city and kept up to 
date daily. 

Perhaps none of these sources fits 
your particular proposition. The prin- 
ciple does. Analyze the needs of your 
prospect and apply that principle and 
you have the beginning of a good mail- 


ing list. Changes will come through 
the same channels and new channels 
will be selected as vou wish to expand 


your sales effort. But take the names 
which are easiest to get first. That is 
only common sense. 


Once compiled the work on your 
mailing list has only begun. As in- 
portant as its original compilation is the 


So much has 
written about this that 
seems unnecessary. People 
People go to jail. People move. 
But a mailing list, once made, goes on 
forever in the same old way unless you 
steer it. 


keeping of it in shape. 
already been 
repetition 
die. 


Of course you may be oversolicitous 
of it to the point of diminishing returns. 
A small mailing list may keep a clerk 
busy full time at greater cost than the 
business of the prospects is worth. The 
best cheek on the list is your own mail- 


ings. Never fail to include on the en- 
velope this message: “Postmaster: 
Return Postage Guaranteed.” It is the 


cheapest way to remove the dead names. 
And if your list is not large enough to 
command the entire time of one person, 
keep all the return envelopes together 
and take the dead names off your list 
just before you use it for another mail- 
ing. Additions made in the 
same way, by clipping names you want 
to add from their sources, or putting the 
entire source, (list of new incorpora- 
tions, new lists of auto owners, new lists 
of marriage licenses or real estate trans- 
fers) into a special drawer or compart- 
ment, until just before you are ready 
to use the list again and making one job 
of revision for each mailing. 


may be 


If vou are preparing to send a large 
mailing of a very expensive piece it 
frequently pays to send out a much less 


expensive mailing under a one cent 
stamp to the entire list a week or two 


before your large mailing, in order to 
get dead names off before wasting a 
costly brochure on each of them. . 

The mailing piece itself. What is it 
to be like? To answer this question 
definitely is almost to defeat the pur- 
pose of the mailing at the outset. The 
best booklet I can imagine is one which 


is unlike any other, in at least some 
notable particular. A New York 
printer sends me a house organ, whieh 


to all intents and purposes is cut to 
sasure as any one ofa dozen 


the same m 
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150,000 Minds With 
One Aim 


Each of the 150,000 bank officers 
in the United States is concentrat- 
ing his efforts upon the problem 
of successful bank management. 














As a result of presenting for 41 
years tried-out, result - getting 
plans for managing a bank effec- 
tively, and because of its position 
as the leading bank publication 








THE BANKERS | 
MONTHLY 


is today justly called 








“The Bank Executive’s Idea Exchange’’ 

















printers’ house organs which I receive. 
Like the others, it goes into the waste- 
basket without further inspection. 


In the same mail I find an attractive 
olive-green correspondence envelope 
bearing a curiosity-provoking and ar- 
tistically designed trade mark on the 
back of it. I open it and find a little 


BANK-LITE 


for Bank Cage Illumination 


tinued application is necessary. It provides a flood of 


Which do 


you use? 


Plain paper is the great 
accomplice of the check-- 
changer. 

National Safety Paper is 
the barrier to his criminal 
intent. = 










Ask your stationer for checks 
on National Safety Paper. 







George La Monte & Son [== 
Founded 1871 J 
61 Broadway, New York 











_ TYPE S-10615 
BANK-LITE is the ideal light wherever close and con- With cross - rippled 








polished sheet alum- 
inum_ reflectors — for 











booklet of eight pages from a commer- 
cial designer of printing. He proves 
in the production of this booklet that 
he is the artist he claims to be. After 
three brief paragraphs he lists thirty 
impressive looking names of clients of 
his. All of them are well known to me 
and I know that all of them buy the 
same sort of work as that which I buy. 
I am impressed and lay the book aside 
for permanent keeping, with the name 
of George F. Trenholm fixed firmly in 
my mind. 

It is impossible in so short an article 
to do more than sketch the necessary 
approach to the question of advertis- 
ing by mail. I have tried only to lay 
down some fundamental principles in 
order to stimulate your own thought. 

All three of the principles are so im- 
portant that it is difficult to pick one 
and tell you to pay especial attention 
to that. If any of you who have read 
these general suggestions care to write 
me in care of the Bankers MonrHLy, 
I will gladly be more specifie in suggest- 
img ways to help you solve your own 
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direct-mail problems. There will be no 
charge. Only please enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope! It is prob- 
able that in the near future the BANKERS 
MonruHuy will publish further articles 
going more in detail into the matter of cently resigned. Mr. Robinson has been 
direct-mail selling for banks. 


Chester L. Robinson of Westport, 
Indiana, was appointed cashier of the 
National City Bank of Indianapolis 
sueceeding Chester A. James, who re- 


assistant cashier of the bank. 











LOW INTEREST AND CO-OPS 
TO AID NORTHWEST 


The committee of bankers from the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District, which 
met with the President recently at the 
White House, conferred the next day 
with the directors of the War Finance 
Corporation. The work of the Corpora- 
tion in the northwest States, with special 
reference to the wheat situation, was 
reviewed and discussed with the Com- 
mittee. The discussion developed the 
fact that the work of the War Finance 
Corporation in North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Montana has been on a 
relatively larger scale than in any other 
part of the Union. 


The directors of the Corporation 
called the attention of the Committee 
to the experience of the Corporation in 
arranging advances totaling more than 
$190,000,000 to co-operative marketing 
associations, principally to organiza- 
tions handling cotton, tobacco, and rice. 
They stated that the associations have 
been most helpful in improving the 
methods of orderly marketing of Amer- 
ican agricultural products, and that the 
loans proved to be safe. They ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be 
of great benefit to the wheat growers 
of the entire country if the relatively 
small operations of the co-operative 
wheat associations could be extended 
and developed at the present time. 

The question of interest rates was 
also discussed at the meeting, and the 
directors of the Corporation suggested 
that the State bankers’ associations 
should take up promptly the matter of 
bringing about lower interest rates to 
the farmers of the country. They 
pointed out that the rates paid for de- 
posits by many of the State banks are 
so high that they determine a level of 
rates for loans to farmers which is 
burdensome. It is not uncommon for 
some banks to pay 5, 6, and even 7 per 
cent for time deposits, and this, of 
course, does not permit the money to 
reach the farmers at anything like a 
reasonable rate. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Citizens State Bank, Alice, Texas, J. L. 
Carlisle, was elected assistant cashier, 
succeeding E. E. Cannon, who resigned 
recently to accept the cashiership of the 
First National Bank of McAllen, Texas. 
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WHY OUR BANK HAS LOANED 
$11,270 TO YOUNGSTERS 


Not a cent has been lost for the bank 
through borrowings of boys and girls start- 
ing in agricultural work for themselves 


By C. A. BOYCE 
Treasurer, West Springfield Trust Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 














NETY-FIVE per cent of this coun- 

try’s business is done on credit, 
either notes, acceptances, or checks. In 
other words, out of every dollar’s worth 
of business transacted, only five cents 
in actual money changes hands. 

This great amount of credit business 
is handled with comparatively small 
loss, proving the honesty of most men. 
Boys and girls, being made of the same 
stuff, therefore appeal to us as worthy 
of help. 

In addition, it struck us as we opened 
our bank, that a real duty was ours; 
not only to give boys and girls a help- 
ing hand but also to train them to 
become good business men and women. 

Our country, an infant when com- 
pared with centuries-old Europe, is 
essentially a business country. Trade 
was the first act of the Pilgrims with 
Indians. The greatest trade on record 
was President Jefferson’s purchase of 
Louisiana in 1803. Our nation’s 
foundation was business, and it has 
continued to build thereon. Hence our 
desire to give our country’s boys and 
girls a business training. 

In the second place, we sincerely 
believe that it is a bank’s mission to 
extend eredit to worthy persons to better 
their living conditions and _ increase 
their future earning capacity. Looking 
back in our own life we can easily re- 
member many occasions when a tem- 
porary aid or a word of sound counsel 
would have helped mightily. 

We have faith in the boys and girls 
of our community who show interest 
enough to try and raise more sheep or 
more beef or increase the honey output 
or gather more eggs. We believe they 
are citizens of enterprise and energy. 
We rejoice to see them prosper and, 
to show our interest in a practical way, 
we are glad to lend them money. 

Their success means more to the com- 
munity than the mere actual increase 
in eggs or wool or beef; their success 
means that our coming business men 
and women, our future farmers, our 
next generation of school teachers and 














town and city officials, will be better, 
abler, and more intelligent, because, as 
boys and girls, they were helped to 
help themselves. 

In the third place, we have faith in 
our boys and girls because they have 
shown a disposition to keep their word 
to us. When they have been unable to 
meet their notes, they have come to uw 
and explained their situation. All a 
bank asks of a borrower is honesty and 
frankness. Bankers do not like to see 
their customers lose money or property; 
on the contrary, they are glad to learn 
of their depositors and __ borrowers 
making a success and getting ahead. 

So far we have not lost a cent through 
our loans to Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
members, and up to date we have made 
the following loans: 


Baby Beef clubs ....... 86 loans $6,869.01 
OO eee 66 loans 1,193.80 
eee 6 loans 1,002.60 
POUNEY GUUS «os. sccces 35 loans 696.98 
I a asaiehase is otis e's 5 loans 55.85 
ES ee 20 loans 1,451.90 

Total .218 loans $11,270.14 


Recently, O. E. Hall, county club 
leader, made the statement that he 
believed the thing the farmers needed 
most was temporary financing, We 
agree with him to a great extent, and 
unequivocally take our position as main- 
taining that we can best serve our con- 
munity by encouraging the young 
people in their legitimate undertakings. 
Mr. Bodwell, county agent, some time 
ago gave this definition of “gumption:” 
“Putting the grease where the squeak 
is’—and if we can apply a little finar- 
cial grease when our boys and girls start 
their various agricultural machines, 
thus enabling them to get up speed 
quicker, we shall feel as a bank we have 
not lived in vain. 

May the shadow of our boys’ and 
girls’ work never grow less! 


J. C. Barron of Marysville, Michigat 
was elected president and George Buck 
of Lapeer, secretary and treasurer of 
group No. 6 of the Michigan Banker? 
Association. 
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KEEPING YOUR BANK IN 
TOUCH WITH FARMER 
CUSTOMERS 


(Continued from page 18) 


real man and is respected and admired 
by all. 

As the farm club leader Adolph keeps 
the boys and girls interested in their 
pigs, calves, chickens, cooking, sewing 
and other activities. He has developed 
a favorable sentiment among the farm- 
ers some of whom were at first inclined 
to oppose. The parents have been cap- 
tivated in much the same way in which 
the children were. This is due to his 
friendly and sunny disposition, and to 
the fact that he knows what crop should 
be planted in this field and is able to 
detect an impoverished soil in another 
field, and prescribe the proper treat- 
ment for it. Other things he does to 
win friendship include testing seed corn 
(he does this at the bank), fixing up 
farmers’ reaping machines to bind 
properly, tuning up the Ford so it will 
run, and diagnosing the trouble with 
the tractor. Acts such as these have 
so won the confidence of those who 
were skeptical about the benefit of a 
field man that the Rising Sun State 
Bank is frequently referred to as 
Adolph’s bank. 

It is partly due to the efforts of this 
energetic young man that the local 
farmers have co-operated in marketing 
their butter fat. They have established 
receiving and testing stations at various 
points over the county and have agreed 
upon regular days for delivery. Adolph 
has made himself an institution at these 
stations and appears there regularly 
fully prepared to cash their checks, 
receive their deposits to be taken to the 
Rising Sun State Bank, and occasion- 
ally make small loans. The best thing 
he does at the receiving and testing 
stations is to make a lot of friends for 
himself and for the bank, and con- 
stantly pick up information that is 
valuable to our management. 

Whether or not our field man stunt 
adds anything to our deposits, and it 
does for our deposits have jumped 
$100,000 in the last few months due 
partly to his labors, it is well worth 
all it costs because it improves our 
service and gives better satisfaction to 
our clients. When that is done increased 
business is sure to follow. 


At the annual meeting and election 
of officers of the Freeborn County 
Bankers’ Association held at Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, H. F. Wittmer of 
Albert Lea was elected president; A. A. 
Sorenson of Oakland, vice president; 
8. E. Severson, Albert Lea, treasurer, 
and T. K. Troe of Emmons, secretary. 


The officers of the Cornelia Bank of 
Cornelia, Georgia were re-elected, 
namely, J. E. Barr, president; C. C. 
Kinsey, cashier. 


T. KIDDOO, 
F. EMERY, Vice-Pres. 
L. DRISCOLL, Vice-Pres. 
R. KENDALL, 
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, The Live Stock Exchange National offers financial. 
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HOW TEAM-WORK WITH THE 
FARMER BRINGS A GREAT 
REWARD 
(Continued from page 25) 
able in a well worked out system of 
diversification. At the present time 
wheat is said to be selling below the cost 
of production and yet at the same time 
corn is higher than it was a year ago, 
and as much higher as wheat is lower. 
In the livestock sections we seldom hear 
of an over production of alfalfa or 
clover. In all sections of the country 
we are importing either food or feed 
that we ought to be raising at home. 
Our cropping systems need to be read- 
justed to meet present needs. We need 
to do just a little more constructive 

thinking. 

Marketing is one of the farmer’s big 
problems at the present time. The 
products he has to sell are relatively low 
in price and the things he buys are rel- 
atively high. The farmer realizes that 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
the products which he buys are or- 
ganized and have something to say in 
regard to the price at which they will 
sell their products. He feels that he 
must organize on the theory that or- 
ganization must meet organization. We 
cannot blame the farmer for organiz- 
ing. The organization objective is 
sound. The thing we need to guard 
against is the wrong kind of an organi- 
zation. An organization will succeed 
only if it is sound and constructive and 
operates in accordance with economic 
law. Given time and opportunity to 
consider, the farming population will 
think clearly and act sanely. The bank- 
ing profession has a great opportunity 


to direct his thinking along constructive 
and sane lines. 


The great end of farming, or any 
other business or profession is to grow 
splendid human beings, physically, 
mentally and morally. Farming is a 
life as well as an industry. The hope 
of this country lies in its young people. 
Through the boys and girls clubs the 
banks of this country have an oppor- 
tunity for service that is unparalleled. 
Much has already been done; much still 
remains to be done. Bankers can go 
still further. They can find here and 
there bright intelligent boys and girls 
with a noble purpose in life whose life’s 
destiny hinges upon securing a college 
education, but whose parents unfortu- 
nately are unable financially to send 
them. Such young people need advice 
from a sympathetic banker. They need 
to have explained to them what is meant 
by a productive investment. By taking 
out life insurance, such loans could be 
well protected and according to statistics 
as to the earning power of college. 
graduates, it would take only a short 
time after graduation to pay back the 
entire cost of an education. What a 
tremendous influence for good the bank- 
ing fraternity could exert if each bank 
in this country would take the respons- 
ibility of encouraging one earnest and 
industrious boy or girl to invest in a 
college education. Loans made for such 
a purpose will bring the highest returns 
in satisfaction and leave to society a 
heritage of untold value. 

By the very nature of his business the 
banker occupies a commanding position. 
He comes in contact with the business 
enterprises of his clients. He is in touch 
with economic movements. He can steer 
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his patrons away from unsound schemes 
and wild-cat investments. 

Periods of hard times give the 
banker an opportunity to drive home 
some good lessons. When wheat is 
selling below the cost of production, 
when the boll weevil is sapping the very 
life-blood of the one-crop cotton farmer, 
then is the timé you can effectively call 
his attention to the more favorable con- 
- dition of his fellow farmers who di- 
versify. Then is the time you can get 
him to start to milk a cow, feed a sow 
and raise a few chickens. A few dollars 
and a few kind words will almost per- 
form miracles in times of financial 
distress. 

Whatever our discouragements may 
be we should not lose faith in the 
ultimate outcome of agricultural devel- 
opment. Hard times will not always 
last. People must eat and sooner or 
later adjustments will be made and the 
farmer will come into his own. Who 
knows what a year may bring forth. 
One poor crop season may change con- 
ditions “right about face.” The farmer 
who attempts to jump from wheat to 
corn, from corn to cotton, and from 
cotton to sugar cane with the thought 
of hitting high prices is very apt to 
jump from the “frying pan into the 
fire” and discover alas, that he jumped 
at the wrong time. Let the wheat 
farmer continue to grow wheat and the 
cotton farmer continue to grow cotton, 
but in addition have his own vegetable 
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garden, practice a reasonable system of 
crop rotation, raise feed for a few 
head of livestock, produce his own pork, 
milk, butter, fruit, and a little extra for 
pin money. In this way he can live no 
matter what happens and when he hits 
a good year for his favorite crop and 
is not eneumbered with a long list of 
debts for living expenses, he can have 
the satisfaction of adding to his bank 
account. Yes, we need faith, a faith 
that results in far-sighted leadership, a 
faith as expressed by C. D. Rorer, a 
member of the Agricultural Commission, 
that looks upon our present difficulties 
in the agricultural industry not as a 
barrier to accomplishment but as a 
challenge to the ability of the banking 
profession. 


HOW CO-OPERATIVES ARE 
INCREASING THE COUNTRY 
BANK’S DEPOSITS 
(Continued from page 37) 
volume of money on which to base his 

operations. 

In the vast majority of cases it 
furnishes the farmer with a better price 
for a given amount of produce than he 
would otherwise receive and thus cre- 
ates a better opportunity for payment 
of agricultural debts. 

The co-operatives fully protect the 
bankers interest in the matter of mort- 
gages and crop liens given for produc- 
tion credit and other purposes and the 
banker without effort on his part thus 
has a greater assurance than ever be- 
fore that the proceeds of the crop will 
be applied to the payment of the debt. 

Finally, the co-operatives actually in- 
crease the volume of commodity trade 
in proportion to their degree of suc- 
cess. This means more business for all 
types of city men and increased land 
values, increased assessed valuations, 
decreased mortgage indebtedness. and 
a higher level of prosperity for the 
whole consuming public. 


There are more than 200,000 members 
of the cotton associations in the South. 
Every member who marketed his crop 
last year through a cotton association 
received at least $20.00 per bale, or an 
average of $200 per farm family, more 
than the non-member got for the same 
grade and quality of cotton. This means 
a minimum of $40,000,000 of excess 
original buying power in the cotton 
South, to say nothing of the increased 
price afforded all farmers as a result 
of the influence of the cotton associa- 
tions on the general market. 


Here we have the specific cause for 
a known effect, which is that except 
for California and Kentucky, both hot- 
beds of co-operative marketing, the 
cotton South has been this year the most 
prosperous agricultural section in the 
United States. 

Here again is a lesson for the future. 
If American prosperity is to be restored 
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to a permanently stable basis, the pur. 
chasing ratio of farm crops must come 
up or commodity prices must come 
down. Those who appreciate the fac 
that in the sum total of raw and fip. 
ished products labor furnishes approx. 
imately 80 per cent of the totak cost, 
and who see evident difficulties in the 
way of reducing the price of labor, are 
a unit in the belief that the solution of 
this phase of the agricultural problem 
depends on raising the farm price level 
to the commodity level. 

The question has been how to do it, 
but this question may not be so serious 
after all when you consider the known 
effect of commodity co-operative market. 
ing. 

Wheat is but 3 per cent organized for 
marketing and wheat has but 70 per 
cent of its pre-war buying power. 

Cotton is 20 per cent organized for 
marketing and cotton has 135 per cent 
of its pre-war buying power. 

Tobacco is 70 per cent organized and 
tobacco has 212 per cent of its pre-war 
buying power. 

In other words, there is no adverse 
commercial ratio existing today among 
those co-operatives which are even 
moderately organized for co-operative 
marketing. 


So far as members are concerned, 
and to a large degree to non-members 
as well, the co-operatives have elimin- 
ated speculation, waste, inefficiency, and 
graft in country markets. They have 
standardized the product. They have 
assured correct grade and value for 
every bushel, pound or dozen. They 
have shortened the route to market so 
that the producer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is larger than ever be 
fore. They are stabilizing markets on 
a fair average level, based on supply 
and demand and the two movable factors 
of time and place. They are making 
the price to the farmer depend on sup- 
ply at the point of consumption rather 
than on the supply at the point of pro- 
duction. They are merchandising in- 
stead of dumping. 


These things are of vital interest to 
every business man, of intense interest 
to every banker and of direct personal 
interest to every community banker in 
agricultural territory in the United 
States. 

To speak in the language of dollars 
and cents, they mean that the profits 
from agriculture are being kept at home 
in the community where the farm 
products are grown and are being d- 
vided among all participating farmers, 
instead of being concentrated in the 
hands of a comparatively few in the 
larger cities and towns. 


But the whole co-operative movement 
means more than dollars and cents. It 
means a new standard of living 
American farms. No farmer ean have 
many of the comforts of civilization 
when the profits from an entire acre of 
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wheat for one year will barely equal 
the wage of a brick-layer for one day. 

This modern marketing movement 
means in the last analysis more home 
comforts for wives and children, better 
schools and a more useful education for 
boys and girls, better churches and op- 
portunity to attend them for the whole 
family. All of these things mean a 
higher standard of civilization on farms 
and a clearer understanding on the part 
of farmers of the problems of the other 
fellow; fewer fool notions about the 
government in the mind of the farmer 
himself, and a constantly increasing 
knowledge of public problems and of 
the way in which they must be solved, 
on the part of the whole agricultural 
public. 

Co-operating farmers are not as a 
rule radical farmers. They are not as 
a rule believers in government owner- 
ship. They are not as a rule to be 
found on the housetops shouting for 
government control of the prices of 
farm products. They come into close 
contact with the economies of bus- 
iness in their own business opera- 
tions, and they are as fully convinced 
as you or I that governmental price- 
fixing opens the way to an infinite num- 
ber of other subsidies, that it is against 
the fundamental interests of the farmers 
themselves because it tends to over- 
production, that in the long run it fat- 
tens the pocket of the speculator and 
not the farmer, that it increases the 
burden on the public treasury, that it 
means higher taxes and their conse- 
quences and that it adds to the general 
eost of living. 

This is the first agricultural move- 
ment known in America which cannot 
bring good to the farmer without bring- 
ing good to the entire nation as well. 
It is the first attempt to introduce busi- 
ness into agriculture on the same sane, 
sound, efficient, economic, principles 
which have been in vogue in city busi- 
ness life through generations. 

That bankers of America know all 
this is evidenced by the tremendous 
number of them who are lending their 
active and constant support to the co- 
operative movement. There are 5,247 
state banks in the territory in which 
cotton is grown. More than 3,000 of 
these banks are actively co-operating 
with the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change and its subsidiary state organiza- 
tis in the handling of mortgaged 
crops. 

This co-operation not only results in 
more prosperous banking, but in a 
mental relationship between banker and 
customer that is eminently satisfactory 
to both. The country banker is the 
farmer’s best friend. 


An addition is being made to the 
Newton Trust Company’s bank building 
of Newton, New Jersey. It will be one 
story high and will cost $30,000. 
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Come to the Livestock Show 
December 1 to 8, 1923 





Whether you bank here or not, 
you will find us ready and eager to 
render any friendly service incident 
to the trip, from the reservation of 
hotel accommodations to arranging 
for return passage. Use the Drovers 
during the Show. 


Direct Member Chicago 
Clearing House Association 


ROVERS 
National Bank 


Union Sto ck Yards-Chicago 
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More than 3,000 people attended the 
opening of the new banking home of 
the First State Savings Bank of Otsego, 
Michigan. Over 1,000 carnations, 700 
leather key rings and holders, and 250 
lead pencils were given out as souvenirs; 
1500 lollvypops were given to the chil- 
dren. 


A four story bank, store and office 
building will be constructed for the 
Columbia Building & Loan Company of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Commercial and Savings Bank 
of Stockton, California will be re- 
modeled at an expenditure of $40,000. 


A one story concrete bank building 
for the American Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, California will be erected to cost 
approximately $40,000. 
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IMPORTANT PROBLEMS IN FOREIGN 
TRADE FINANCING 


In explaining sterling credit supremacy over 
doilar we must observe London’s free gold 
mart in contrast with red tape elsewhere 


By LEO J. BURNES 


Assistant Vice President, National City Bank, of New York 


OREIGN financing has for its 

reason the movement of goods from 

one country to another and the necessity 

of some of the individuals carrying on 

the transaction for credit to enable the 

merchandise to be carried into consump- 
tion. 


Taking as an example one of the most 
widely used articles in this country, 
coffee, which is financed from Brazil 
almost entirely by the use of either the 
Sterling or Dollar letter of credit at 
90 days’ sight, it would require a con- 
siderable amount of cash to purchase 
and earry the coffee from Brazil to the 
table of the American family through 
the hands of the importer, the jobber, 
roaster, and retailer if the business 
through its various stages was done on 
a strictly cash basis. 


Financing by means of 90 days’ 
drafts means that the importer can 
unload the coffee from the ship, put it 
in a warehouse, and distribute it to buy- 
ing jobbers or roasters and give them 
sufficient credit to enable them to dis- 
tribute the coffee to the retailer. The 
jobber, by virtue of the time given him 
by the importer, can extend time to the 
retailer, who, in turn, can extend credit 
to the consumer, the entire cycle of cred- 
it terminating in time to enable the im- 
porter to meet the 90 days’ draft ac- 
cepted by the bank under the letter 
of credit granted for the importation of 
the coffee. 


Funds in the open market awaiting 
investment, belonging to none of the 
several principals involved in the coffee 
business, have, by their investment in 
the acceptanees arising out of the trans- 
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action, made this foreign financing pos- 
sible. 


Or let us take, for example, the 
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desire on the part of a farmer in the 
middle of Argentina to possesss himself 
of an up-to-the-minute tractor made in 
the United States, coupled with his in- 
ability to pay eash on the spot. His 
desire will at once set in motion the 
necessary credit machinery to move that 
tractor from the United States to the 
farmer’s door. It will be done some- 
what as follows: 


His local dealer will be quite willing 
to grant him time to pay if he can get 
credit terms from the larger dealer in, 
let us say, Buenos Aires, who, in turn, 
on account of his financial standing will, 





through his bank in Buenos Aires, be 
able to open a six months’ credit in 
favor of the shipper in the United 
States, who is quite willing to take in 
payment of his merchandise a bill 
which he may draw and have accepted 
by a financial institution known to him- 
self and readily discountable at his own 
bank or saleable in the open market. 
The six months that the bill has to run 
and for which the exporter of the mer- 
chandise has to suffer a discount has 
been allowed for in the calculation at 
the time that the contract was made or 
will be charged to the buying importer 
in the Argentina who will pass along 
the discount charge indirectly, plus the 
cost of opening the credit, to the in- 
terior dealer and thence to the gentle 
men who had the desire to import from 
the United States. 

The acceptance created against this 
transaction will find a resting place in 
the portfolio of some bank, let us say, 
in Buffalo, whose depositors’ money the 
bank wishes to invest in prime accept- 
ances, and the result will be that the 
wish of the farmer in Argentina moved 
the merchandise from the United States 
to him on eredit with the use of surplus 
money deposited by various citizens of 
Buffalo, who had no idea when they put 
their passbooks over the receiving teller’s 
window that their dollars would be of 
considerable help to a Chicago manu- 
facturer and a farmer in the Argentina 
some thousands of miles away in movilg 
goods from one to the other at terms 
satisfactory to all. 


Financing the trade of the world is 
done where credit is required on the 
basis of borrowed money or credit, and 
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the methods used are similar the world 
over; whether the goods are moving 
from China to America or from South 
America to Scandinavia the financial 
market used for the operation either 
accommodates itself to the particular 
kind of trade done or the trade accom- 
modates itself to the financial market. 

Some of the customs in force at 
present are the result of many years’ 
use when trade conditions were very 
different, but the instruments have 
proved so acceptable that they continue 
in use to the present day with satis- 
factory results, with possibly a few 
refinements over the original methods. 
For instance, one used to see many more 
bills drawn on Europe at four and six 
months’ sight than is the case at present, 
but quicker movement of goods and 
more refined methods in certain mer- 
chandise lines have made the turnover 
more rapid, thus perhaps doing away 
with necessity of credit for as long as 
six months, although such credits are 
still necessary in certain transactions. 

At this point it might be well to name 
here some of the more familiar instru- 
ments used in foreign trade. 

The best known medium in all classes 
of importing and exporting is the Letter 
of Credit in its various forms issued by 
banks and bankers in all countries and 
made available to the beneficiaries 
through the foreign correspondent of 
the issuing bank in any part of the 
world. 

Next to the letter of credit is the so- 
ealled “Authority to Purchase’ issued 
by banks doing business in the Far 
East, which is actually a letter of credit 
but has certain limitations. 

As a matter of fact, it is an instru- 
ment used by banks in the Far East 
on behalf of clients which provides reim- 
bursement for the shipper in the United 
States in dollars at the counter of the 
New York branch or correspondent of 
the Far Eastern bank, and, unless it 
bears a clause stating that no recourse 
may be had on the drawer, it simply 
provides a method whereby the shipper 
of the merchandise in the United States 
may receive payment for his merchan- 
dise, 

The bank in the Far East collects 
from the client, for whom it has made 
the arrangement, a commission plus in- 
terest from the time that the funds have 
been paid out in New York until they 
are collected in the East and again 
returned to New York. 

When the merchandise arrives at its 
destination, the bank may surrender it 
to its client on a trust receipt, but, as 
a general rule, the merchandise is prob- 
ably held and delivered to the client in 
parts as paid for, as it is the custom 
of banks in India and China to have 
their own warehouses for the storage of 
merchandise in transactions of this 
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opened in such a way that no recourse 
may be had on the drawer of the draft 
under it, it is to all intents and pur- 
poses a letter of credit, bearing another 
name. 


We have in foreign trade a great 
variety of drafts beginning with the 
sight draft and running at various 
tenors up to six months’ sight, and, in 
some cases, twelve months’, although the 
latter two are rather exceptional. 

Each type of draft seems to have 
identified itself with a particular bus- 
iness. For instance, the three days’ 
sight draft on Holland, as well as the 
60 days’ sight draft, documents to be 
surrendered only on payment, is used 
in the flour trade between Holland and 
the United States, while, in the same 
trade with the United Kingdom, the 
custom has been to use the 60 days’ 
sight documentary payment draft almost 
entirely. 

The grain trade with Great Britain 
was formerly conducted on the basis of 
60 days’ sight drafts, but it is now done 
mostly on the basis of seven days’ sight 
drafts, while many of the larger Euro- 
pean grain importers do not have drafts 
drawn on them at all, but purchase 
dollars in their own market and buy 
grain in this market for cash. 

The meat packing trade and its by- 
products is conducted on the basis of 
15 days’ sight drafts, 30 days’ sight 
drafts, and 60 days’ sight drafts, de- 
pending somewhat on the class of ship- 
ment drawn against. 

Cotton is shipped from this country 
almost exclusively to England on the 
basis of 60 days’ sight drafts on English 
banks or bankers. It is shipped to 
France, sometimes against drafts of 
shorter duration, but mostly against 60 
days’ sight drafts on French banks, and 
to Switzerland against 90 days’ sight 
drafts on Swiss banks. 

There is a great variety of drafts 
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drawn covering many other articles of 
export where trade custom does not 
play as important a part as do terms 
made by negotiation between the buyer 
and seller. 


Drafts drawn on banks or bankers 
naturally enjoy a closer quotation, be- 
cause they are readily discountable in 
the European markets, while so-called 
“trade paper’ drawn on merchants is 
not so readily taken except at conces- 
sions. 

Drafts drawn at any tenor, where the 
documents are to be surrendered only 
upon payment of the draft, are not dis- 
countable, strictly speaking, as they 
have to be held in one place at the call 
of the drawee so that he may, at any 
time, before the maturity of the draft, 
take it up and thus release the mer- 
chandise. 

The machinery for this class of bill 
is a matter of well organized custom in 
Europe, the drawee in England, for in- 
stance, being permitted to take up the 
bill any time before maturity at the 
rate of one-half per cent above the rate 
allowed on short deposits by the Joint 
Stockbanks, and, as their rates for such 
deposits are usually one and one-half - 
per cent below the Bank of England rate, 
it works out so that the rebate rate is 
one per cent below the bank rate, 
although, at times, this rule is not ex- 
actly applied. At present, the Bank 
of England rate is four per cent and the 
rebate rate is two and one-half per cent. 

The custom in other Euronean eo>- 
tries, in the past, has been to allow the 
drawee a rate near the prevailing Bank 
rate, unless other conditions have been 
agreed upon between the drawer and the 
drawee. 

The Sterling credit, permitting the 
drawing of time drafts on a London 
banker, or a so-called “Clearing House 
Bank,” is the most widely used in com- 
merce, taking the world in general, 
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because it has had a long and illustrious 
career, if we may thus speak of a credit, 
while our own “Dollar Credit” is some- 
thing of a youngster but growing 
lustily. 

In speaking of a London banker, or 
“Aeceptance House” as distinguished 
from a bank, we refer to the Merchant 
Bankers, who, for many years, have, 
for a commission, lent their good name 
to firms in all parts of the world for 
the financing of merchandise transac- 
tions, not necessarily between England 
and the country drawing the bill of 
exchange, but between any two foreign 
countries in which Sterling bills could 
be marketed to advantage. The London 
Joint Stock banks having entered the 
field in competition with these private 
bankers only in recent years. 

Before the advent of the Dollar credit, 
practically all our imports and exports 
of primary materials were financed with 


LIMITED. 


the 


Sterling credit. These include 
coffee, erude rubber, wool, shellac, bur- 
lap, nitrates, raw silk, hides and skins, 
sugar and other products. 

The financing done through London, 
therefore, reached very large figures. 
For instance, during the year ending 
June 30, 1923, our importations of 
coffee totalled about $181,000,000; of 
erude rubber, $170,000,000; of wool. 
$162,000,000; while one of our prin- 
cipal exports—cotton—amounted to 
$658,000,000. These figures do not 
cover the subject exhaustively, and I 
simply mention them to give an idea of 
the enormous trade carried on and 
financed by the use of letters of credit. 

A large share of this trade during 
the past few years has naturally been 
carried on by the use of Sterling credits 
and Dollar credits, whichever happened 
to be the most advantageous, whereas 
previously it was carried on entirely by 
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the use of the Sterling credit alone. 

The privilege of granting acceptances 
was not available to national banks 
until 1914. During that year the open 
market purchases of acceptances by 
Federal Reserve banks was insignificant, 
By the end of 1915 it did not exceeg 
$65,000,000; by the end of 1916 it had 
reached $385,000,000; and in 1920 it 
totalled $3,200,000,000; while the ag. 
gregate of the bankers’ acceptances out- 
standing in that year was estimated at 
$1,000,000,000. 

The reason for the preeminence of 
the London market is probably ex. 
plained by the fact that England is an 
island with a large population, she 
turned to the sea and quite naturally to 
trading, and trading required credit to 
move goods long distances over a period 
of time. This brought forth the neces- 
sity of an instrument which was created 
by the London market private bankers, 

When we and others came to trade 
in foreign countries, the credit on 
London was already established and, 
to a lesser degree, the credit on France, 
Germany and other European countries. 

The other countries have not made 
great strides in the credit market be- 
cause of the lack of a wide discount 
market, whereas the general abundance 
of funds in the London market, at- 
tracted there because of its ready avail- 
ability and confidence that it could be 
withdrawn at any time because London 
had a free gold market, had an im- 
portant influence in making London a 
world money market. 

While other countries were on a gold 
basis, they were not free gold markets 
when it came to exporting gold, as they 
were hedged about by technicalities, 
although they were obliged by law to 
take in gold at certain fixed prices. 

Combined cireumstaneces made London 
the central money market, and _ even 
today, when no gold may be had for the 
asking, the London discount market is 
still powerful enough to attract a large 
volume of business. 

As a matter of fact, many countries 
using the Sterling Credit or Bill on 
London were never in a position to draw 
gold from the London market, as their 
own currencies were never near enough 
to par to make this possible, but the 
mere fact that it was available, if 
wanted, was sufficient. 

The most important thing about a 
free gold market is that it stabilizes 
exchange, and at a fixed point in the 
fluctuations in English exchange with 
other countries on the gold standard, 
gold would automatically flow in or out, 
according to trade balances. 

This is a vital factor in any business 
where a credit is issued in terms of 4 
foreign currency, because it reduces the 
risk in exchange to an almost known 
figure. To make this plain we may take 
the coffee trade between the United 
States and Brazil as an example. 
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The Brazilian merchant deals in coffee 
on the basis of his own currency, the 
Milreis, while when they offer coffee to 
buyers in the United States, they do so 
in terms of our currency—dollars and 
eents—and in payment of the coffee 
they may receive from the importer in 
the United States a Credit in British 
Pounds Sterling. 

This, then, is a case where both 
countries must deal in Sterling to finance 
the deal; the Brazilian merchant is a 
seller of Sterling received in payment, 
and the importer in the United States 
must buy Sterling at the maturity of 
the Credit. 

Both are interested in knowing that 
the Sterling exchange has definite limit- 
ations as to fluctuations, especially if 
any part of the business is not con- 
summated at once, and a temporary 
risk in exchange must be assumed until 
the entire transaction is closed. 


The Brazilian merchant is less in- 
terested, however, than the American 
merchant because Brazil normally is not 
on a gold basis to the extent that it can 
(or could except for a brief period) 
freely exchange gold, and as a seller 
he has nothing to wait for in covering 
his exchange risk. 

The American distributing market, 
however, works on smaller margin and 
bases its operations on definite limits of 
fluctuation in the Pound Sterling, and 
any deviation from the basis on which 
it works upsets it. 

When England entered the war and 
there was a demand on foreign ered- 
itors, Sterling jumped to $7 per Pound 
Sterling against its normal or par value 
of $4.86, causing considerable loss in 
many lines of importing which had used 
the basie rate around 4.86 in their eal- 
culations on the cost of covering their 
Sterling credits. 


The losses were greatest, of course, 
on those importations which were 
worked on a fine margin of profit, but 
a sudden rise of 40 per cent centainly 
cut profits into losses in practally every 
class of imports because hardly any 
merchant ever figured Sterling beyond 
$5 in his business calculations. 


It was this unlooked-for happening 
that turned the importers of the United 
States to the use of the Dollar credit, 
becanse they saw in it the elimination 
of the risk in exchange that had caused 
them severe losses. 

The Dollar credit would gradually 
have made its way in any ease, but it 
would have taken considerably longer 
than it has, as the law permitting banks 
i the United States to accept time bills 
was enacted in 1914, and there was no 
great rush to upset well-tried customs 
In the use of the Sterling credit and 
take over the Dollar credit in its stead. 
The temporary suspension of the 
London discount market in 1914 started 
the stampede to the Dollar credit. 
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The law permitting national banks 
to accept was, therefore, providentiat, 
because it came just a few months 
before it would be heavily called on, 
and saved many lines of business from 
temporary paralyzation. 

Under present circumstances, Dollar 
credits are used to a greater extent than 
ever before because the fluctuations in 
Sterling exchange can no longer be eal- 
culated with any degree of certainty, 
as the normal or so-called gold points 
(rates at which gold would flow in or 
out freely, thus adjusting exchange) 
are no longer in force. 

Even at present, however, there are 
many classes of business in which the 
margin is not figured so closely that find 
no difficulty in Sterling eredits under 
present erratic fluctuations, for, while 
the Sterling rate does fluctuate quite 
violently at times, it generally works 
back to some stable basis on which bus- 
iness can be calculated and consum- 
mated between fluctuations. 

There is a steady flow of gold to this 
country from British possessions via 
London, and the Bank of England ex- 
ercises a wise supervision over the 
London money market, while the Gov- 
ernment continues to pay us various 
debts ineurred during the war and will 
pay some $161,000,000 this year of in- 
terest and principal on the total debt 
due us. All these things seem to run 
quite smoothly without the turmoil of 
legislation and add to the reputation of 
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London as a world financial center, and 
help us to understand the reasons for 
the prestige that the Sterling credit 
enjoys. 

I mention this, not in any way to 
criticize our own facilities which are 
now ample and, under rulings of the 
Federal Reserve Board, are becoming 
broader and broader so as to fit mostly 
any requirements compatible with 
strictly commercial transactions. 

The London market is greater and 
more elastic, perhaps due to the absence 
of any restrictive legislation, but there 
are in the market a mere handful of 
banks and bankers compared to the 30,- 
000 odd banks and trust companies in 
the U. S. A., and as a consequence we . 
require certain restrictions. 


Nearly Seven Billion Polish Marks 

The outstanding development in the 
Polish situation is the re-organization 
of the cabinet, Trade Commissivner 
Baldwin cables the Department of Com- 
merce. The new cabinet is pledged to 
fiscal reforms and economies. 

Depreciation in the foreign exchange 
value of the Polish mark continued 
during August without, however, the 
severe fluctuations that took place 
during the preceding month. The 
official rate prevailing at the end of 
August was 250,000 marks to the dollar, 
as compared with 200,000 at the begin- 
ning of the month. 
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HOW MUCH WILL SOVIET 
RUBLE BUY TODAY? 


Dr. E. Dana Durand, chief, Eastern 
European Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce has given out 
the following statement regarding the 
recent developments in the currency 
situation in Russia. The facts set forth 
are based entirely upon statements 
appearing in the Soviet press. 

There has been much diseussion re- 
cently as to the prospects of stabiliza- 
tion of the currency. Emphasis has 
been laid in some eases on the fact that 
the new “chervonets” currency has 
risen in exchange value and now stands 
at a par with sterling and not much 
below par with dollars. The significance 
of this, however, can be understood only 
in connection with facts as to the status 
of the Soviet ruble currency and as to 
the buying power of the chervonets. 

Russia has two forms of paper ecur- 
rency. The Soviet ruble is a straight 
fiat currency issued by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as such. The chervonets is 
a banknote currency issued by the 
Soviet State Bank, the first issue having 
been begun about niné months ago. 
The par of the unit “chervonets” is 
equal to 10 gold rubles ($5.14). The 
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unit of the paper ruble currency has 
twice changed and now represents one 
million of the original Soviet rubles. 

The chervonets currency, according 
to Soviet decree, must be backed by a 
reserve in the State bank, equal to the 
full amount outstanding. Fifty per cent 
of this reserve must be gold or sound 
foreign currency and the remaining 
fifty per cent may consist of commer- 
cial paper. This commercial paper rep- 
resents chiefly the notes and bills of 
exchange of the various state trusts, 
that is, departments of the State govern- 
ment operating independently as_bus- 
iness enterprises. Some of it is secured 
by collateral, chiefly of commodities, 
and some is unsecured, in which case 
two or more signatures are required. 
The proportion of the latter variety of 
paper held in the reserve has been in- 
creasing lately. 

The inflation of paper currency in 
Russia as elsewhere takes its origin 
strictly in the deficit between govern- 
ment expenditures and receipts. There 
is still such a deficit in Russia. The 
issue of paper rubles still continues 
heavy despite the increasing use of 
chervonets currency. 


Irish Free State Banks Prosper 

Bank returns for the six months 
ended June 30th, indicate that the Irish 
Free State banks prospered despite the 
unsettled conditions which have pre- 
vailed during the past year, says vice 
consul H. M. Collins, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. The 
semi-annual report of the Munster and 
Leinster Bank is typical of this pros- 
perity. On June 30th its deposits 
amounted to £28,798,300 and its liquid 
assets to more than 50 per cent of the 
same. Its business has increased to 
such an extent that it was decided to 
enlarge its capital by the issuance of 
new shares to the value of £250,000. A 
half-yearly dividend of 20 per cent less 
income tax was declared. 

The Bank of Ireland declared an 
interim dividend of 7 per cent as 
against 6 per cent for the first half of 
1922. The Hibernian Bank has raised 
its half-yearly distribution from 9 per 
cent per annum to 10 per cent. 

A recent significant development in 
private banking in Ireland has been the 
purchase by the Bank of Ireland of the 
20 branches of the Belfast Banking 
Company situated in the Free State 
area. The latter bank is affiliated with 
the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, and the development is attributed 
to the settled policy of this institution 
not to open or retain branches in any 
Dominion Colony or foreign country. 
By disposing of its branches in the 
Free State, the operations of the Bel- 
fast Banking Company become confined 
to Northern Ireland. The Bank of 
Ireland has been retained as the chief 
agent in the Free State of the Belfast 
Bank. 
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WALL STREET BANKERS 
TO ATTEND SCHOOL 


A school in which the pupils will be 
bank executives and the teachers yi] 
be financiers and business men of na. 
tional and international standing hag 
been announced by Dean A. Welling. 
ton Taylor of the Wall Street Division 
of New York Universary. The school 
will be held in the Governor’s room 
of the New York Stock Exchange and 
the eurriculum will consist of a dis. 
eussion of “Problems and Policies jn 
International Finance.” The session 
will be in the form of a round table 
discussion under the direction of Dr, 
G. W. Edwards, professor of banking 
at New York University. The prelin- 
inary address at each session will be by 
some well known authority in each par- 
ticular field, following which there will 
be a general discussion participated in 
by the banker-students. 

The subjects to be considered and the 
men who will lead the discussions are: 

“Present Unsettled Problems in In- 
ternational Finance,’ George £. 
Roberts, vice president of the National 
City Bank, New York City. 

“Credit Insurance,” G. R. Meyercord, 


president, The Meyercord Company, 
Chicago. 
“Trade Financing Under Present 


Conditions—Banker’s Viewpoint,” Dr. 
George W. Edwards, professor of bank- 
ing at New York University. 

“Trade Financing Under Present 
Conditions—Business Man’s Viewpoint,” 
speaker to be selected. 

“An Intelligent Term of Sales 
Policy,” N. R. Browne, credit manager 
of the International Western Electric 
Company. 

“Government Policy Toward Trade 
Finance,” Eugene Meyer, managing di- 
rector, War Finance Corporation. 

“Investment Finance’—Bank ers 
Viewpoint,” speaker to be selected. 

“Investment Finance—Business Man’s 
Viewpoint,” speaker to be selected. 

“Investment Trusts,” Grosvenor Jones, 
chief, Investment Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“Stock Exchange Policy Toward In- 
vestment Finance,” S. Parker Gilbert, 
assistant secretary of the Treasury. 

“Currency Stabilization in Relation 
to American Business and Banking,” 
Dr. H. Parker Willis, editor, Journal 
of Commerce, New York City. 

“Settlement of Interallied Debts in 
Relation to American Business and 
Banking,” Willis Booth, vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York City. 

“Settlement of Reparations in Rela- 
tion to American Business and Bank- 
ing,” Paul D. Cravath. 

The first lecture was given Monday, 
Oct. 15th at 5 P. M. and will be fol- 
lowed by a lecture each Wednesday 
at the same hour until January 25th. 
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RS 4 FEW PUNGENT THOUGHTS sion. The seller must hold the sales dominates its execution. 

L ON THE “MENTAL” CREDIT contract inviolate; if the upward trend It is difficult to get this doctrine into 
SITUATION in prices may develop a larger consump- the hearts of business men, but we must 

rill be : tion, he must live true to the sale and work persistently until the whole of 

Swill (Continued from page 11) et execute the order just as faithfully as America’s business is based on the utmost 

of na. facturers and wholesalers to provide in though conditions had remained neutral integrity and honor. 

5 has a brief period what the retail merchant or prices were moving downward. Aside from the moral effect, the 

elling- would need each season. With the Ox- The relation of the buyer and seller, material effects must be considered, for 

vision pansion of our commerce this condition gehtor and oreditor, is delicate, and the no forced cancellation occurs or any 

school had to change, else manufacturers and integrity of the relation is in propor- evasion of the credit contract that does 

Toom wholesalers would be unable to provide tion to the fine sense of honor which not entail a cost on someone. 

e and for the seasonal needs of the retail OO 


a dis- merchant. Goods must be ordered in 
ies in advance, in some lines months in 
session advance, so that a sufficient period can 
table be given the manufacturer and the 


: HE banker who finances any buildin 
yf Dr. wholesaler to provide for estimated re- A Problem cotegeine ded be dime ded ak 
inking quirements. The risk of so doing should a q lof lified 
vrelim- be shared by the retail merchant. { Vit ] the a ae Se Sey or ee Speen re 
be by In our complex commerce it is im- 0 Ita sentative to insure him that the material 
h par- portant that sales contracts be faith- I delivered to the job and used in the con- 
a fully adhered to. = in Reo peony nterest to struction are of specified quality and work- 

mn of lower prices or diminished consump- . 
tion the seller wilfully and without the All Bankers manship. 
nd the consent of the buyer cancels orders or For the last quarter of a century, since 1888, we 
S are: suspends their execution indefinitely, a have been organized for inspection, tests and con- 
in In- real hurt has been done to the whole sultation on building projects. 
» -E body of business, even though the one 
ational transaction is infinitesimal when propor- 


oui tioned to our entire commerce. ROBERT W. HUNT COMP ANY 


To keep the courses of business even, 
npany, to keep men and capital properly em- General Offices 175 Jackson Boulevard 


ployed, there must be a reasonable divi- en 
sion of the risk and the responsibility 
of the buyer is just as strong as that of 
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Offices in all principal cities 


the seller in maintaining a fair divi- 


resent 
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s= | | National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


noe Head Office: 8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 


Trade Chief Office in New Zealand: WELLINGTON 

di- pu 
- BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 
keys NEW ZEALAND 


ed. CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
Man’s WORLD 
ed. 
Jones, 
Jepart- Authorized Capital - £4,500,000 
Subscribed Capital £ 3,750,000 
rd In- Reserve Fund - £ 1,250,000 
ae Uncalled Capital £ 2,500,000 


sTation Paid-Up Capital € 1,250,000 
king,” 


ournal Directors: 


f HON. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, Chairman 
bts in HENRY F. FRESHWATER, Esa. 
; and Sir AusTIN E. Harris, K. B. E. 
esident ROBERT LoGaN, Esq. 
, New HON. ARTHUR M. MYERS 
Linpsay ERIC SMITH, Esa. 

Rela- Sir JAMEs H. B. Coates (Honorary Director) 

Bank- D. W. Dutute, Eso., O. B. E. 
(Advisory Director in New Zealand) 


THE NEW HEAD OFFICE PREMISES, LONDON 


onday: : 
co fol. The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Telegraphic Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negoti- 
ates and collects Bills of Exchange. Receives Deposits of £50 and upwards for fixed periods at rates to be ascertained on 


— application, and conducts every other description of banking business. Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS. 
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SMALL BANK PARTICIPATION 


IN COMMERCIAL PAPER 


Liquidity is supplied in this form of 
investment because holder is under no 
obligation or pressure to make a renewal 


By WILLIAM B. SCHILTGES 


Loan Officer, Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, Indianapolis 


HE Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company has recently undertaken 
to supply its correspondents with par- 
ticipations in commercial paper. The 
idea is not a new one and the trust com- 
pany takes no eredit for its develop- 
ment, but has installed the practice in- 
asmuch as there seems to be a growing 
need on the part of country banks for 
investments of this kind. In making 
the experiment, it has been on a basis 
of no profit to its own account for the 
transaction, as the purpose of the sale 
is to increase its list of correspondents 
through rendering real service to the 
banks with whom it is dealing. 
There are many high-grade commer- 
cial paper houses which are prepared 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 


Wholesalers to banks and brokers 


We Buy or Sell 


any amount of 


NITED STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


No Commission Charged 


C. F. CHILDS & Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


120 Broadway 
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The oldest house in America 
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to furnish excellent paper to the 
country banker, but, by reason of the 
limitations placed on banks of small 
capital as to the size of the investments 
which they may make, houses of this 
kind find it impractical to eultivate inten- 
sively the patronage of the smaller in- 
stitutions. It is with the thought of 
supplementing the services of the com- 
mercial paper houses rather than com- 
peting with them that our plan was 
evolved. 

Briefly, it is this: The trust com- 
pany holds the note of a manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retail merchant in the 
sum of $25,000. The eredit of the 
concern has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated before the purchase of the note 
was made and it (the trust company) 
believes that it is a eredit. which it would 
be glad to carry until maturity. One 
of our correspondent banks is in need 
of some commercial paper and requests 
us to assist it in the purchase of the 
same. The affairs of the company 
issuing the $25,000 note are submitted 
to the bank, and if it desires, we then 
sell to it a participation in the note. 
Should the capitalization of the bank 
be $25,000, thereby establishing its lend- 
ing limit at $5,000, we will sell to it 
any portion of the note up to $5,000. 
This transaction is then repeated until 
most of the funds invested by the trust 
company in its purchase has been re- 
turned. In no event, however, will the 
trust company sell its entire interest. 
Some portion of the investment is re- 
tained in order that there may be no 
doubt in the mind of the purchaser as 
to the desirability of the paper in the 
opinion of the company nor doubt as 
to the right of the trust company to 
make collection and distribution of the 
proceeds at maturity. 

The above illustration will give some 
idea of what banks of the country are 
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offering to their correspondents, but at 
the same time brings up the question 
as to why the country bank established 
at this time need look beyond its own 
chentele for paper in which to invest 


its funds. There is no doubt but that 
a bank owes to its depositors some 
obligation to lend to them its funds 
subject to their being able to establish 
the right to credit. Yet undoubtedly 
the first function of a bank is not to lend 
but to return safely to its depositors 
funds which have been entrusted to its 
eare. During the past three year, 
country bankers have realized there is 
a difference between a safe credit and 
a liquid one. With this in mind, it is 
recognized as a principle of good bank- 
ing for a bank to invest a portion of its 
funds in assets of a nature proven 
liquid by experience. Commercial 
paper supplies this liquidity in that the 
holder is under no obligation to renew 
nor is the banker embarrassed by direct 
contact with the maker seeking renewal. 
Experience has shown a_ practically 
negligible percentage of extensions re 
quested and a much smaller fraction of 
per cent of ultimate loss in the handling 
of billions of dollars of paper in this 
manner. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE’S BIG 
FIGHT ON PIRATES AND 
BUCKETEERS 

(Continued from page 30). 
islative proposal of recent years has 
been applauded by crooks and swindlers; 
that the endorsers of this legislation 
aimed against the security of the Ex 
change have been men known to be 
engaged in bucketing business, amply 
justifies the suspicions with which this 
legislation must be regarded. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
opposed certain proposals for legislative 
regulation of stock trading because 
such regulation would have destroyed 
the autonomy of the Exchange, opened 
its doors to the dishonest, paralyzed its 


discipline and unloaded a_ horde of 
politicians and _ potential criminals 
upon it. I do not say that the men 


who drew up the legislation realized the 
effect of the laws they would have 
enacted but I do state that the position 
of the Exchange has been sustained and 
verified to the letter by the damning 
revelations of the past few months. 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 6%% INVESTMENT 
SECURED BY CHOICE CLEVELAND BUSINESS PROPERTY 


NEW_ISSUE 


$1,600,000 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Owned by The Coal and Iron Building Corporation 


FIRST MORTGAGE LEASEHOLD 63% SERIAL GOLD BONDS 


Dated October 1, 1923 
Due Serially 1924 to 1942 


These bonds are secured by a closed first 
mortgage upon the leasehold estate in a 
widely and favorably known down-town 
office building property —THE ROCKE- 
FELLER BUILDING, Cleveland—conserva- 
tively appraised valuation of $2,745,000. 


Annual Net Earnings based on existing 
long time leases are approximately $325,- 
000—more than three times the greatest 


annual interest charge. 


(Closed Mortgage) 


Company. 


Denominations 
$1000, $500, $100 


Six floors of the building—approximately 
40% of the office space, are rented for over 
ten years to subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The major por- 
tion of the ground floor is occupied by the 
Central National Bank Savings and Trust 


Provision has been made for the gradual 
acquisition of the fee by means of annual 


payments which increase each year. 
PRICE PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST YIELDING 6% PER CENT 


Circular upon request 


HYNEY, EMERSON & COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


Among the proposals of those who 
would regulate the New York Stock 
Exchange through political bureaus, 
were, licensing of brokers, examination 
of books, restriction of the use of se 
eurities by firms in the matter of loans, 
and regulation of the issue and sale of 
securities. With the last the Exchange 
has nothing to do except in a general 
way to oppose laws which might in- 
terfere with free markets for legitimate 
securities offered in the State of New 
York. 

Let me say in the very beginning that 
licensing and examination of brokers’ 
books would open up to swindlers and 
that peculiar breed of politician who 
herds with swindlers; the richest graft in 
the history of the nation. Licensing 
has been advocated by men of the 
highest honesty and with the keenest 
desire to do everything that will protect 
the financial markets, but these men 
have not figured out the effect which 
will follow from the use of a system 
which cannot possibly be effective and 
which can be and will be destructive. 
The whole subject of licensing brokers 
was considered by a Commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Smith in 1919. 
This Commission was most carefully 
selected and was composed of men con- 
versant with the subject. In the report 
of the Smith Commission there appears 
the following concerning licensing: 


“The objection to a law of this 
character is that every citizen 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


should be free to enter into any 
legitimate business that he sees fit; 
and that to require a licensing sys- 
tem and to confer power upon some 
State official to grant or withhold 
a license, is an abrogation of indiv- 
idual rights and liberties, is un- 
American in principle, and has 
been frequently denounced by the 
courts.” 


This is the conservative opinion of 
a committee of men who impartially 
and at length studied the question. 
Licensing will not eliminate the fraud- 
ulent or unscrupulous dealer in secu- 
rities, but, on the other hand, it will aid 
the swindler. He can swindle the pub- 
lie much more readily if he is operating 
in virtue of a state license, which to 
the undiscriminating public would be 
a state guarantee of both his own legal- 
ity and the merits of the securities he 
offered. You cannot prevent crooks 
or prospective crooks from obtaining 
a license. A political body issuing li- 
censes will naturally take political ref- 
erences first and general references 
second. When the Stock Exchange cut 
off its quotations from Messrs. Hughes 
and Dier, a bucketshop, men of the 
highest political, financial and, social 
standing wrote letters to the Exchange 
urging that the wires be restored; there 
were personal interviews, telephones 
and every kind of pressure and solici- 
tation from men whose name and record 
meant much in the community. The 


KALAMAZOO 


Exchange denied these demands; would 
a political license bureau have done as 
much? 

The members of the New York Stock 
Exchange object to a licensing system 
for the reasons already stated and 
because a great part of the undiscrimi- 
nating public would put all holders of 
a state license on a parity: men of 
questionable probity would be placed 
on a level with men of accepted char- 
acter and unquestioned solvency. 

In reality, licensing is merely a pre- 
lude to the examination of brokers’ 
books. The question is often asked: 
The books of banks are subject to ex- 
amination; why not the books of 
brokers? A very great distinction exists . 
between the banker and the _ broker. 
Brokers are agents for their principals. 
The business of a banker is primarily 
the business of the bank and involves 
the affairs of its depositors only in- 
cidentally. The business of a broker 
is the business of his customers and an 
examination of the books of the broker 
involves an examination of the private 
affairs of all of his customers. The 
examination of brokers’ books is pro- 
posed as a means of protecting their 
customers, but the customers are the 
very people who would protest most 
vigorously against such disclosure of 
their private affairs. Business done by 
a broker for his customers is necessarily 
of a peculiarly confidential nature, to 
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A Foundation 
of FACT 


T the request of bankers 
and other men of affairs 


who want merely the facts and 
desire to draw their own conclu- 
sions, we have arranged a new 
Bankers’ Service. 


Shorn of all detail, it carries data 
on the great fundamer... barome- 
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Eliminating the chance of loss 
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MEMO for Your Secretary 


facts almost instantly — this new 
service should earn its cost many 
times over. 


I recommend it to the Banker and 


Man of Affairs. 


ROGER W. BABSON 
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Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: 
Please send me, without obligation, 
copy of recent report No. B-1-K and 
full details of Babson’s Reports fot 
Bankers. 
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be guarded as strictly as the secrets of 
a lawyer or a doctor. 

The examination of a broker’s books 
would not afford the public any sub- 
stantial degree of protection: licensing 
and examination of books might result 
in the improper use of information 
gained. As a result of the large force 
of inspectors that such an examination 
would require, the opportunities for 
graft would be limitless. The confiden- 
tial information to which the examiners 
would have access might in some eases 
reach people disposed to make dishonest 
use of it. It would open the door to 
unlimited graft even if only one ex- 
aminer out of fifty should prove venal. 
Consider the price the dishonest oper- 
ator would pay to learn of the transac- 


MR 
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tions on some brokers’ books! Con- 
sider the opportunity to trade upon the 
knowledge obtained! 

A proper and competent examination 
of a brokerage house takes much more 
time than the examination of a bank 
of the same relative size. This is 
because of the diverse and sometimes 
complicated transactions which occur in 
the brokerage business. The usual bank 
examination consists of a verification 
of assets, mainly physical inspection of 
eash, securities (stocks and bonds), 
discounted notes, ete., comparison with 
book figures and determination of suffi- 
ciency of total assets to meet liabilities, 
capital and surplus. It would be a rare 
instance where a bank examiner would 
do other than accept discounted notes 
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at face value or where he would eq. 
firm depositor’s accounts. In a broker; 
office, however, a determination of the 
status of and a confirmation of every 
customer’s account is one of the mos 
vital points in the examination. Dif. 
ficulties involving a brokerage firm may 
be brought about by partnership opera- 


tions and would be discovered by jn. | 


spection and verification of firm ae. 
counts. But a firm may also become jp. 
volved through the operation of its cus. 
tomers, making imperative a thorough 
verification of every customer’s account, 
The need for this and the labor involved 
is readily appreciated when thought is 
given to the status of the customers of 
a broker. 


The legal relation is that of principal | 


and agent. The business relation is that 
of debtor and creditor. It is at this 
point that the importance of thorough 
inspection and examination of the eus- 
tomer’s account becomes apparent. Is 
the customer the debtor or the creditor! 
In many transactions carried on the 
broker’s books the broker buys securi- 
ties for the customer, the customer pay- 
ing the broker only part of the purchase 
price. This is a margin transaction and 
the customer is indebted to the broker 
for the remainder of such purchase 
price. The broker, however, is account- 
able and liable for the customer’s equity. 
This equity may become endangered or 
even exhausted because of fraud, in- 
competence or deceit of partners or 
employes, injudicious credit  allow- 
ances, ete., to the extent of impairing 
the firm’s working capital. 

Verification of customers’ accounts, 
you can readily see, is a painstaking 
and lengthy process and is complicated 
by the diversity of transactions of cus- 
tomers, not only in various stock 
markets, but in many instances in 
various commodity, future and spot 
markets, foreign exchange and money 
transactions. 

A medium size bank with say one 
thousand depositors would present n0 
particular difficulties to an examiner 
but a brokerage firm with one thousand 
open accounts would present a compli- 
eated problem requiring a staff of ex 
aminers with high special training and 
an understanding of the various lines 
of business. As the number of brokers 
and brokerage firms in the State of New 
York is greatly in excess of the number 
of banks an enormous staff of experts 
would be required for even a cursory 
yearly examination of every brokerage 
house. 

On the other hand, the New York 
Stock Exchange, by means of its ques 
tionnaire, can detect evidence of irreg- 
ularities or unsoundness in time to cheek 
preventable loss to the customers of its 
members, and this power is exercised 
to the fullest extent with the complete 
preservation of the secrets of the broker 
and client. Its staff of accountants are 
men who are selected for their char 
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acter, their special knowledge and their 
intimate familiarity with the details of 
the brokerage business. 

The last of the proposed provisions, 
to which I have alluded, is that which 
would prevent any member of the Ex- 
change from pledging any securities 
belonging to a customer for a sum 
greater than the amount owed by such 
eustomer or to pledge the same with 
other securities belonging either to other 
customers or to the broker. This does 
not aim at those cases where the broker 
pledges the customers’ securities with- 
out his consent: it has always been 
contrary to law for a broker, without 
the consent of his customer, to pledge 
the customers’ securities for more than 
the amount due by the customer thereon 
whether alone or with other securities. 
But it is the law of the Stock Exchange: 

“That an agreement between a 
Stock Exchange house and a cus- 
tomer, authorizing the Stock Ex- 
change house to pledge securities 
carried for the account of the cus- 
tomer, either alone or with other 
securities, either for the amount 
due thereon or for a_ greater 
amount, or to lend such securities 
does not justify the Stock Ex- 
change house in pledging or loan- 
ing more of such securities than is 
fair and reasonable in view of the 


obligations of the customer to the 
brokers.” 
It is further the law of the Exchange: 
“That no form of general agree- 
ment between a Stock Exchange 
house and a customer warrants the 
Stock Exchange house in using 
securities carried for the customer 
for delivery on sales made by the 
Stock Exchange house for its own 
account, or for any account in 
which the house or any general or 
special partner therein is directly 
or indirectly interested.” 


Thus the Stock Exchange goes 
further than the law and prevents any 
member from pledging or loaning more 
of a customer’s securities than is fair 
and reasonable in view of the customer’s 
indebtedness to the broker. 


Deposits of Three Richmond Banks 
Equal 

The Clearing House statement of the 
Richmond, Virginia, banks as of Sep- 
tember 15th, 1923, indicates an interest- 
ing state of affairs in that three of the 
largest banks in the city report deposits 
approximately the same. 

The Planters National Bank shows 
$15,411,100, The Merchants National 
Bank $15,383,300, and the State & City 
Bank & Trust Company $15,347,900. 

Total deposits of all banks are in 
excess of $111,000,000. 


_ Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a three story bank, office and 
apartment building for The Devon 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


The Citizens National Bank, Middle- 
town, Pennsylvania plans to erect a one 
story bank building. 


NEW BOND SALES HELP 
FOR BANKERS 


A good many banks have for a long 
time been anxious to sell securities both 
for the purpose of bringing in a profit 
and to afford their customers a more 
complete and _ satisfactory financial 
service. But many have hesitated to 
take on this service because they have 
been in the dark in regard to a suc- 
cessful marketing plan. 

A complete program for the organ- 
ization of a bond department by banks 
and a comprehensive sales promotion 
plan has been devised by Straus 
Brothers Company, investment bankers, 
of Chicago, and this plan has been 
placed ‘at the disposal of banks handling 
Straus Brothers bonds. 

Furthermore, Straus Brothers Com- 
pany provides to the banks handling 
its bonds highly developed sales co- 
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operation along all investment lines. 
This sales co-operation includes na- 
tional advertising in the metropolitan 
newspapers with the names of the banks 
handling Straus Brothers bonds, adver- 
tising in local papers over the bank’s 
name (one half of this to be at the 
expense of Straus Brothers), signs, 
booklets, folders and circulars for per- 
sonal and mail distribution by the banks, 
and circular letters for mailing to the 
bank’s customers. 

In addition to these mechanical helps, 
Straus Brothers will offer to banks the 
personal co-operation of trained mem- 
bers of its bank service department. 
These men will work actively with the 
bank in its territory. 

Banks handling Straus Brothers bonds 
will display signs bearing the words 
“Consuls Your Banker Before You 
Invest—We Offer Straus Brothers First 
Mortgage Bonds.” 


OPERATING UNDER TECHNICAL EXPERTS 


Peabody’s Service is based on large scale operating. 


The maintenance cost of our trained staff of mechanical ex- 
perts is spreadover a large number of mines—services which 
one mine or a small group of mines could not afford. 


Peabody Coal Mine Management covers the whole field of coal 


production and distribution. 


PEABODY 


COAL 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


( FOUNDED 1883) 


THE LARGEST PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF COAL IN AMERICA 


We 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


Daily bulletins from the 
head office keep each National City Company 
representative informed on recent investment 
facts gathered through a wide system of re- 
search, study and analysis. This information 
makes interviews with our representatives 


especially valuable to bankers. 


BOSTON 


LONDON 
IUOULLUUEAQOCONGAOUOAUAUEGOOUONGQOLOGLOCOOGGOUNLLOUUONGLOCGOQUVEOOOUOOLOUOOLOOLOOOOUOOGGOLQOOOOUOGG0UNGHOOCOOGOOLOOOOUOGOOOUOOLALOOON 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
TOKIO 
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NE of the outstanding figures in the 
banking life of Chieago for many 
years, John J. Mitchell, president of 


New Orleans 
xX 
Street Car Service 


The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
operates 463 cars daily over 220 miles of 
track, and carries approximately 280,000 
passengers every twenty-four hours. 


Regarding the quality of service that 
this Company renders, a well-known 
and disinterested corporation, serving 
more than 4000 traction companies, and 
therefore intimately familiar with con- 
ditions all over the country says “‘ The 
New Orleans street railway system, on 
the basis of per capita facilities, is unex- 
celled by any other in the United States.” 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 








John J. Mitchell, president of the Illinois Merchants Banks, Chicago with gifts fromthebank’s 
employes in honor of the 50th anniversary of his connection with the old Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, now merged in Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 


the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
on October 1st celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his connection with the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank. On 
this oceasion the employes of the bank 
gave Mr. Mitchell a tribute of their 
affection and respect in the form of the 
beautiful loving eup and eandle sticks 
shown above. 


Mr. Mitchell’s energetic and active 
life has been an inspiration to 
fellow workers and his many friends 
outside the bank. His career seems 
more than ever astonishing. when we 
think of the facet that on November 
3d of this year he will be 70 years old. 


Mr. Mitchell was born in Alton, Illi- 
nois in 1853. He eame to Chicago and 
started as a messenger for the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank fifty years 
ago. He became president of the bank 
in 1886 and kept his position at the 
helm until two vears ago when he was 
made chairman of the board. At that 
time EK. D. Hulbert was elected pres- 
ident of the newly completed merger of 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company to which the Corn Exchange 
National Bank will soon be added. At 
Mr. Hulbert’s death in the early part of 
1923 Mr. Mitchell returned to the pres- 


his 
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idency of the newly merged institution 
and he is there today. Every busines 
day sees Mr. Mitchell at his desk ang 
he says now that he feels as young as 
he did twenty years ago. 

The Illinois Merchants Banks are 
fortunate in having at their head 


man of the ealibre and experience of 
John J. Mitchell. 


At the regular annual meeting of the 
directors of the Lytle State Bank, 
Lytle, Texas held recently, the following 
officers were elected: R. B. Touchstone, 
president; Ed. M. Wells, first vice pres 
ident; W. H. Gray, second vice pres- 
ident; A. J. Gidley, cashier, and J. ¢. 
Johnson, assistant cashier. 


Two new assistant Federal Reserve 
agents were appointed at the local Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. They are W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, formerly manager of the 
reports department, and W. H. Dillistin, 
manager of the bank examination de 
partment. George B. Roberts has been 
appointed manager of the reports de 
partment. 


Frank H. Thatcher was elected 
manager of the Berkeley branches of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of Cali- 
fornia, to succeed the late F. L. Naylor. 


Fred Frankenfeld was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the Pana National 
Bank, Pana, Illinois, succeeding James 


D. Corman. 


Russell Jeffery, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Lauriun, 
Minnesota resigns to accept position as 
eashier of the State Savings Bank of 
Gwinn, Michigan. 


Edwin K. Hoover was elected vice 
president of the First National Com- 
pany of Detroit. He formerly was with 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 
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E. K. Hoover Joins First National 
Company, Detroit 


Emory W. Clark, president of the 
First National Company of Detroit, the 
investment banking organization of the 
First National Group, announces the 





EDWIN K. HOOVER 


election by the board of directors of 
Edwin K. Hoover as vice president of 
the company. Mr. Hoover was _ for- 
merly with the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chieago. He will now be 
located at the Detroit office. The com- 
pany maintains branch offices in both 
Chicago and New York. 


Houston Installs An A. I. B. Chapter 


October 5th will be long remembered 
by Houston bank and trust company 
officers and employes, and will go down 
in the annals of the banking fraternity 
as the date of entree for the permanent 
organization of the Houston Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. En- 
thusiasm was running high. The long 
felt need for a chapter and the realiza- 
tion by the individual bank people of 
the institute’s constructive faculties in 
the financial community was substan- 
tiated by the record breaking attendance 
of over four hundred bank workers who 
assembled in the ball-room of the Rice 
Hotel that night at a banquet to elect 
officers, directors and an administration 
for the initial year of the Chapter. 

Chairman F. M. Law, vice president 
of the First National Bank, opened the 
meeting with an address explaining the 
purposes and the benefits of the Chapter 
for bank men and women, and em- 
phasized the importance and need for 
one in Houston. Mr. Law in speaking 
for the banks, Clearing House Associa- 
tion, and trust companies, collectively 
assured their faith in the Ohapter’s 
splendid work and good influence and 


aed further support and eo-opera- 
ion. 
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Investment Service By Your Bank — 


is the subject of a series of advertisements now being pub- 
lished by our bank in farming communities. 


We aim through these advertisements to direct the 


farmer to the banker for the investment of his funds. 


This 


is only one feature of the service rendered by our Bond 
Department to out-of-town bankers. 


We solicit inquiries regarding investment of funds. 


The NATIONAL Gry BANK 
of (CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Country Bank Dept. - 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice Pres. 


OREGON BANK WOMAN 
IS HEAD OF 32.000 


MERICAN business women pay 

tribute to Miss Adelia Prichard, 
banker, national president of the Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s Clubs 
of America. Miss Prichard was elected 
to the highest 
position among 
business women 
in America at the 
recent annual con- 
vention of the or- 
ganization at 
Portland, Oregon. 
Incidentally, this 
head of more than 
400 affiliated clubs 
and 32,000 women 
throughout North 
America, is the only woman to have 
charge of a bank department in Portland. 
She holds the title of “financial advisor 
for women” at the Broadway Bank of 
the Oregon metropolis. 





Selection for the national honor was 
not haphazard. For several years Miss 
Prichard’s ability has aroused favor- 
able comment and she has risen rapidly 
to the fore rank in the business world 
on account of her sound business judg- 
ment. She has a comprehensive grasp 
of the structure of finance and business. 

Behind Miss Prichard is the tradi- 
tion of more than a century of pioneer 
effort. Her great . grandfather and 
grandmother, earrying their two chil- 
dren before them on saddles, rode from 
the blue grass of Kentucky into the 
wilderness of Indiana and drove the 
first stakes-at the townsite of what is 
now Franklin. Her own father, Wil- 
liam Spears Prichard, crossed the plains 
in 1850, going first to California. 
He freighted between the romantic gold 
rush towns of Marysville, California, 
and Nevada City, Nevada. In the late 
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Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Mer. 





50’s Prichard went to Baker, Oregon, 
a young mining town east of the Cas- 
cades: Here Miss Prichard was born 
and she remembers during her infaney 
when the family sought refuge several 
times from fear of Indian attacks. 


Since the age of 16 Miss Prichard has 
been thrown largely upon her own re- 
sources. She has risen by sheer ability 
to her present premier position among 
the business women of America. And 
it is a distinct tribute to the banking 
profession that the president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of Ameriea, should ‘be chosen 
from its roster. 


“There is no position in business not 


capable of being filled by women,” 
declares Miss Prichard. “The only 


work women cannot accomplish as well 
as men, given equal chance, is the ex- 
eeptionally strenuous or hazardous 
labor. Lack of opportunity has been 
the greatest deterrent to women in the 
business and professional fields. 


“There is no basis for feeling of antag- 
onism between the sexes. Women have 
risen startlingly in the business world 
during the last generation. Women are, | 
however, merely assuming their rightful 
place in society when they accept posi- 
tions of competence and influence in the 
business world alongside of masculine 
associates. Equality has always be- 
longed to woman by every rule of right 
thought. 


“T ean conceive of no limit to which 
women may climb. I do not infer that 
women should or will supplant men in 
business and professions. Women in 
banks is merely one of the positions 
which the gentler sex may hold with 
credit. Women should make excellent 
bank tellers. They generally meet the 
public well, are courteous, steady and 
sympathetic.” 

































































What do you know about “these states”? 


OULD you, from the peak of some high hill that overlooked our 
nation, point to the position of each state, even approximately? 


Not many people could! 


To an amazingly large number, accurate 


knowledge of geography is limited to their own town, their own 
state, or, at best, their own section of the country. Cities, moun- 
tains, plains, rivers and railroads become increasingly vague as they 


think farther from home. 


Yet America is a fascinating place to know about and to study— 
romantic in history, wondrous in national features and astounding 


in economic development. 


All these are indicated for you on a 
score of RAND MCNALLy maps and atlases. 
Ranp MCNALLY maps with your reading at home. 
them at the office in making business decisions. 
chock-full of facts as a human document could be! 


Get the habit of using 
Depend upon 
They are about as 
With them 


reading becomes more interesting and thinking clearer! 


Remember that RAND M¢NALLY maps and atlases are scientifi- 
cally exact and that they represent the last word in beauty and 
accuracy of printing. They are kept up to date by thousands of 
trained workers, each a specialist in his field. They are planned 
to meet every map requirement, from pocket map to atlas of the 
world, from schoolroom chart to commercial map system. They 


are useful to student, family, autoist and business man. 


Buy them 


from the better dealers everywhere—bookstores, stationers, depart- 


ment stores and news-stands. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. X-18 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
Branches: Philadelphia Washington Boston Pittsburgh 
Cleveland . Detroit . St. Louis . San Francisco . Los Angeles 








SAFEGUARDS THAT CLEARING 
HOUSE THROWS AROUND 
BANKING 


(Continued from page 26) 


Wilson and his committee for their un- 
tiring efforts during the past year. 


Plans are now under way to bring 
about a uniform no-protest minimum 
amount. From the survey made by our 
Secretary it was found that approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of the banks in 
the country are using the $10 amount, 
and with the co-operation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, it is our intention 


soon to recommend to the bankers of 
the country the use of the $10 amount. 

Last year two most successful con- 
ferences for clearing house examiners 
and managers were held. A great deal 
of helpful and constructive work was 
accomplished at both sessions. Again 
this year the clearing house examiners 
and managers will hold similar meetings. 

It is our plan during the coming year 
to do all we can to further the Clear- 
ing House idea by bringing about as 
many new clearing house associations 
as possible. Also the extension and 


adoption of the Examiner System in 
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every city, town and community of any 
size and importance. , 

Our Secretary is formulating a play 
of education in order to bring about 
uniformity in the constitution and by. 
laws of the clearing house associations: 
uniformity in methods of settling clear. 
ing balances, and in so far as it js 
possible, uniformity in the extent of the 
powers by which clearing house associa. 
tions may govern the activities of their 
members. We believe this campaign 
will be weleomed by the clearing houses, 


The Acceptance Committee of the 
American Bankers Association, which 
has been functioning through the Clear. 
ing House Section for a number of 
years, has been co-operating with the 
American Acceptance Council in its cam- 
paign to bring about a better under. 
standing of the acceptance practice, 

In order to keep in close touch with 
our members, a Bulletin is forwarded 
monthly from the Secretary’s office giy- 
ing such information as may be of use 
to the managers and secretaries of the 
clearing house associations. This ser- 
vice enables us to bring to their atten- 
tion any constructive ideas that may be 
of interest in helping to further develop 
the clearing house idea in this country. 


The Numerical Committee, which has 
served not only the Section but the mem- 
bership of this Association as well in 
the past, has recommended during the 
year the use of separate numerical nun- 
bers to be used by branch banks. Mauch 
confusion has arisen recently due to 
the fact that branch banking has been 
expanding so rapidly, and in order to 
eliminate this confusion, it was decided 
to enlarge the scope of the numerical 
system. 

During the early part of the year, the 
Japanese Financial Commission inves 
tigated the merits of the Clearing House 
idea, and the Examiner System, and | 
firmly believe that if it had not been 
for the appalling disaster which befell 
that Nation the early part of this month, 
the Examiner System would have be 
come operative there in a very short 
time. 

Permit me to take this opportunity of 
expressing my sincere thanks for the 
splendid co-operation accorded me by 
the Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the State Representatives, and 
the various Committees, who have as 
sisted so splendidly in making this one 
of the banner years in the history of 
the Section. Too much credit cannot 
be given to our faithful and efficient 
secretary, Donald A. Mullen, for the ex- 
cellent manner in which he has handled 
the affairs of the Section during the 
past year. It has been through his 
efforts that clearing house associations 
have been established in twenty-three 
cities and the Clearing House Examiner 
System introduced in four cities, inelud- 
ing Omaha, with others to follow. 
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KEEPING YOUR OPERATIONS 
IN LINE WITH THE BUSINESS 
CYCLE 


(Continued from page 27) 


for experience may show it to be very 
wrong, that conditions are normal when 
the member banks of the country are 
borrowing from or discounting at the 
Federal Reserve Banks in the amount 
of $500,000,000, and that discounting 
above or below that figure reflects a 
eondition of inflation or deflation. On 
the theory, then, that the risk of bank- 
ing varies as these borrowings increase 
or decrease, we are establishing a re- 
serve for losses or contingencies, set aside 
monthly against current earnings, and 
based upon the bank’s average commer- 
cial loans and discounts, increasing our 
percentage so applied for each unit of 
$100,000,000 increase or decrease above 
or below the normal figure of member 
bank borrowings. Now if it be a sound 
principle that the business of commer- 
cial banking involves a risk that will 
inevitably be met, I wonder if it is not 
an opportune question for the division of 
the American Bankers’ Association 
having to do with taxation to raise with 
the Federal authorities as to whether 
commercial banks should be called upon 
to pay full taxes upon current operat- 
ing profits, or whether it is not in the 
interest of conservatism that banks be 
allowed to set up current reserves 
against current operations, paying their 
taxes upon the net figure. It seems to 
me the Government has it in its hands 
to thus foster a conservative movement 
in bank operation. 

And, again, in this regard, let me 
speak of the item of bank buildings and 
fixtures, which item, as shown by the 
reports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for the year 1922, for all national 
and state institutions, runs to the enor- 
mous figure of $1,079,000,000, an item 
equivalent to nearly one-sixth of the 
combined items of capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits. The bank buildings 
of the United States represent prob- 
ably the highest development in Amer- 
iean architecture. They are costly struc- 
tures. But it is sound that the banks 
of this country should be housed in 
buildings that psychologically stimulate 
the feeling of strength and stability in 
the minds of the people and lure thereby 
into channels of usefulness currency that 
might otherwise go into hiding. The 
outlay is justified. And yet, is it not 
slightly inconsistent that banking in- 
stitutions whose liabilities are quicker 
than those of any other division of com- 
merce should carry with slow deprecia- 
tion an item of this character, of such 
unusual size, and which is recognizedly 
the slowest of all assets? I am wonder- 
ing whether we should not all be de- 
preciating our bank buildings more 
rapidly and whether our Government 
should not perhaps be fostering such 
a conservative development by permit- 
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ting, or, perhaps even forcing us, 
through tax regulations, to a more rapid 
depreciation plan than we are now fol- 
lowing. 

Another problem to which I person- 
ally feel there may be directed profit- 
able discussion is that of the degree of 
liquidity properly to be maintained by 
our bankifg institutions, and how to 
measure it. Cash, discountable paper, 
Government obligations, and in large 
measure, deposits with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, are unquestionably liquid 
assets. Brokers’ demand loans are 
quick, and a percentage, at least, of ‘the 
market value of the Bond Account is 
quick, and, of course, a part, differing 
in every institution, of the loans and 
discounts that are not eligible for re- 
discount, are quick. But to what degree 
of liquidity should we be working? I 
feel that each executive should carefully 
analyze the situation of his own institu- 
tion in this regard, and that we should 
be helpful to one another in determining 
the ratios in respect to this important 
subject that spell sound banking. 

The subject of bank officers’ remun- 
eration is one that has been of marked 
interest to me. If the banking profes- 
sion is to prove inviting to the best 
commercial minds of the country, it 
must obviously compete in remuneration 
with the rewards that come to leaders 
in other commercial enterprises. The 
opportunities of gaining an insight into 
commercial developments and of know- 
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ing of the profitable nature thereof, 
which are inherent in the bank execu- 
tive’s position, and the possibilities of 
becoming privately interested finan- 
cially in profitable enterprises through 
acquaintance, have presented an allure- 
ment to men to enter the banking pro- 
fession. But these very opportunities, 
when exercised, have resulted in not a 
few cases in a lowering of the standard 
of the profession, for personal interest 
is bound to cloud the judgment of the 
bank executive. His interests should 
be first and foremost those of his bank. 
His thought and his every endeavor 
should be in the creation of the height 
of economical administration and serv-, 
ice to his customers, regardless of per- 
sonal interest. His compensation should 
be through, rather than by virtue of, his 
position. And so thinking, we have in 
our institution established a plan by 
which, out of the balance of current 
earnings, after establishing reserves 
covering the risk in current business, 
and after allowing for liberal interest 
on the capital in use, as represented in 
the items of capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, a percentage is. each 
month set up in a management fund 
for periodical distribution to those 
officers who have contributed most ef- 
fectively to the bank’s development and 
profitable progress, and for recognition 
of significant achievement. Our plan 
is in its experimental stage, but I am 
confident of its ultimate good results. 
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RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers, A. B. A. Key Book 
| Chicago, TU. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Information for the A. B. A. Key Book 


N order to maintain the accuracy and up-to-dateness of the 
“Key to the Numerical System” of the American Bankers 
Association, the publishers are anxious to secure the co- 

operation of the bankers throughout the country in compiling 
accurate information regarding new banks and closed banks, 
and ask that whenever possible the following information blank 
be filled out and sent to RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


The Eighth Edition of the ‘‘Key’’ book is now being compiled 
and will be published early in 1924, the book being issued every 


Please fill out and mail this COUPON 
NEW BANK PROPOSED 


DR UII o.oo k. oie sess eaces se 


For further information, address........... 


This information is a service 
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GETTING RESULTS FROM 
YOUR NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 39) 
has behind it the prestige of the news- 
paper as well as the bank. News items 
invariably get good location in the news- 

paper. 

Cultivate the acquaintance of the 
editor—don’t quarrel with him. Too 
many bankers quarrel with editors. In 
fairness to all concerned publish only 
news items of general interest to the 
public and exclude every earmark of 
advertising. If the item is of sufficient 
importance to justify its appearance in 
several papers, write it from different 
angles so that each paper will have a 


A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


/. country which, 
with less than 
9,000,000 popula- 
tion, has an annu- 
al trade with the 
United States of 
over $800,000,000, 
is a neighbor 
worth knowing. 


Canada 


With only one- 
sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 
tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 


Department of Immigration, 
Room 110, Norlite Bldg. 


OTTAWA CANADA 
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different story although dealing with 
the same subject. Invite the editor to 
revise your copy and never insist on 
items being published as written by you. 
The most popular length of news item 
is from three to four hundred words. 

A few weeks prior to the Spring 
Council meeting of the A. B. A., it was 
suggested that the Savings Division 
supply to its members a newspaper ad- 
vertising service at a nominal cost. The 
idea went over with a bang. Mr. Beach, 
president of the Division, requested the 
Committee on Bank Facilities to bring 
in suggestions. These suggestions were 
presented to the Executive Committee 
of the Savings Division and were unan- 
imously approved with instruction to 
proceed with the Service. 

The A. B. A. Savings Division News- 
paper Advertising Service consists of 
one advertisement a week for a year— 
sixty ads in all, eight more than re- 
quired. With the advertisements are 
furnished four borders. Members of 
the American Bankers Association are 
invited to use this service upon paying 
the small fee of ten dollars a year. 
This is at the rate of less than twenty 
cents a week, about what you would 
pay for a good cigar—less than three 
cents a day. If your bank had produced 
the same series of ‘advertisements it 
would have cost not less than four hun- 
dred dollars,—forty times the Associa- 
tion’s fee. The sixty advertisements are 
bound in book form and perforated so 
that you can detach an ad from the book 
very much the same as you detach a 
check from your check book. 

The most efficient way to use this 
service is to deposit with your news- 
paper the four border cuts and your 
trade mark or signature cut, notifying 
the editor to call for copy on a certain 
day each week; or you can mail it to 
him. 

If you wish to revise the copy, that 
can be done very easily. Where you 
are advertising regularly in several 
papers you can run your ad in one paper 
and instruct the others to copy, or you 
can secure additional sets of these ad- 
vertisements. 

In all cases where more than one bank 
in the same city orders the service the 
bank which is first to order will be sup- 
plied at once. This is necessary to 
prevent a duplication of the service in 
the same loeality. 

Anticipating that there will be a large 
number of cases where more than one 
bank in the same city will order this 
service, we have under consideration the 
publication of several series of ad- 
vertisements, in which event the first 
bank to order would receive Series A, 
second bank to order Series B, and so 
on. The advertisements and borders 
would be entirely different in each 
series, excepting as to size. If orders 
justify, work will start on the new series 
at once. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ' 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Tue Bankers Monrtuaty, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1923 " 
STATE OF ILLINOIS {,. 

COUNTY OF COOK j§*™ 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid personally appeared Joseph M 
Regan, who, having io duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor 
of Tue Bankers Monruty and that the following ig 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state. 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi. 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publishers, Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Joseph M. Regan, 536 §. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, Joseph M. 
Regan, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl.; Business 
on Joseph M. Regan, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock). 

Rand McNally & Company—a_ Corporation. 
Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. McNally, Trustees 
of Estate of Andrew McNally, deceased, 536-538 §. 
Clark St., Chicago; H. B. Clow, 60 Scott St., Chi- 
cago; Andrew F. W. McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago; James McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, Western Springs, III; 
Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, Nazareth, Pa.; Clara M. 
Hohl, 6 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Florence Pierce Mott, care Whitney Central 
National Bank, New Orleans, La.; F Payne, 
3631 Bosworth Ave., Chicago; Louise P. Bunts, 
550 Surf St., Chicago; Mary A. B. MacKenzie, 
1161 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago; E. C. Buehring, 
536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Eleanor V. MeNally, 
1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Jessie Hessert, 
547 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago; Julia Hessert, 
219 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; Fred Hessert, 
Azusa, Calif.; Estate of Marie Hessert, 536-538 8. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None that I know of. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of earth 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is......-- 
(This information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) ; 

Josepu M. Reaan, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1923. 

M. J. Stanton, Notary Public. 
(SEAL) 


My commission expires December 9, 1926. 


R. O. Deming of Oswego, Kansas was 
elected president of the Farm Mortgage 
Bunkers’ Association at its convention 
held at West Baden, Indiana. 


F. B. Spencer, president of the Che 
hoygan State Bank, Cheboygan Michigan 
resigns and is succeeded by Fred A. 
Hunt. 


Plans are being completed for the 
construction of the twelve story bank 
and office building for the Sheridan 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. It 
will cost $1,000,000. 
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LET US QUIT CALAMITY 
HOWLING AND CORRECT 
OUR VISION 


(Continued from page 24) 

tion, unduly hampered by Government 
regulation, and unnecessarily burdened 
by inequitable taxation. Admittedly 
there is an element of truth in each of 
these statements, but may we not well 
inquire if on the whole, invested capital 
ever enjoyed a larger return than 
during the past decade, omitting, of 
course, the deflation losses of the recent 
period of liquidation? Granting the 
auniliation to management of such 
abject surrender to class legislation as 
characterizes the enactment of the 
Adamson bill, has there not been as a 
direct result, in part at least, of this 
law compensating legislation which has 
placed the railroads of the country on 
a possibly sounder basis than they have 
been for a quarter of a century? 

Though we may justly condemn the 
shot-gun methods employed at the time 
of the Adamson enactment, do we gain 
anything now by continually harking 
back to that incident, if in the meantime 
the economic injustice has been righted, 
and both the railroads and their em- 
ployes are more prosperous than before? 
Is it not to the balances and checks of 
legislation that we must look for 
equality under the law? Clamor for 
reduction of freight rates just now is 
most insistent. It furnishes one of the 
choice morsels proffered by office 
seekers who know and eare little of 
what the result of such action might 
be. 

Granted that some adjustment may 
be necessary, those who have given the 
subject any thought know too well what 
the result of horizontal reductions will 
be. If horizontal reductions took 
place, one of two or three results would 
speedily follow: either a.reduction of 
wages, which could only be accom- 
plished at the end of a strike, paralyz- 
ing transportation, and therefore not 
likely or if reductions were not 
achieved, the result would be such an 
impairment of the earnings of the 
roads as would destroy their credit and 
lead to bankruptey. This would cause 
serious loss to investors, a certain 
wiping out of capital, and a general 
reduction in the purchasing power of 
the community, all of which in turn 
would bring us directly to Government 
Ownership with all that that means in 
inefficient management, poor service, 
and increased . taxation. 


If those who clamor loudest for a 
curtailment of railroad revenues will 
only realize the ramifications of our 
transportation system, the strength it 
adds when prosperous to the purchas- 
mg power of the community and to the 
profits of business in general, they will 
be slow to insist upon a policy which 
will cripple or handicap the great 
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Upon the foundation of sixty years’ experience 


‘ 


and growth is based the present organization of 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- - 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international financial business 
of every conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


carriers of the Nation’s commerce. It 
is the duty of the railroads themselves, 
of all public speakers, writers, and of 
the Press to point out continually and 
faithfully these plain truths to the 
public. 


The sixteenth annual conference of 
the National Tax Association will be 
held at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Va,, Sept. 24th to 28th. Missouri will 
be represented by delegates appointed 
by Gov. Hyde from various parts of the 
State The two appointees who will 
attend from St. Louis, are Wallis G. 
Rowe, Secretary, St. Louis Union 
Trust Co., and Geo. M. Hagee, State 
Tax Commissioner. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings 
Bank 





Through an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
our representatives everywhere are per- 
mitted to solicit and accept subscrip- 
tions to this magazine. 

PERIODICAL SALES CO., Inc. 
1104 So. Wabash Ave. 

Branch Oftices 
PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 


Chicago, Illinois 
Branch Offices 

CLEVELAND 

DETROIT 

BOSTON 


Trade Mark 


Judge E. L. Shoemaker was elected 
president of the Clinton County Trust 
Company of Plattsburg, Missouri, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry L. Smarr. 
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TEN SIMPLE REASONS 
Why You Need 


‘THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


. Approaches every problem of 


Minny deverey _ 


7. Offers each month new ways of 
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practical bank management from 
the tried-out and tested plans of 
successful bankers. 


. Reveals from month to month 


the most profitable plans for 
building new business. 


. Shows in brass-tack style how 


banks are analyzing savings and 
commercial accounts. 


. Describes the most effective 


methods of handling all forms of 
trust service. 


. Presents concisely all new ten- 


dencies in the regulation and 
control of commercial credits. 


. Treats in a clear and under- 


standable way all new develop- 
ments of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


REC.U. SPAT. OFF. 


enlisting the support of your 
stockholders and directors and 
stimulating your office personnel. 


. Brings you every forward step 


in the movement toward broader 
banker-farmer co-operation. 


. Shows you practical ways of 


meeting your building problems, 
new buildings, remodeling, inte- 
rior improvement. 


. The strongest bank publication 


in the country; is audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations; 
is 41 years old and has been 
constantly under the control of 
Rand McNally © Company—the 
country’s leading bank pub- 
lishers—since its founding. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


THE MAGAZINE OF BETTER BANK METHODS 


ONE YEAR—FIVE DOLLARS 
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